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PREFACE 

Sir Philip Sidney says of the lawyer that "our 
wickedness maketh him necessary, and necessity mak- 
eth him honorable." Something of the kind, I sup- 
pose most teachers would agree, might be said of text- 
books of composition. Whether or not necessity makes 
them honorable, our deficiencies make them necessary. 
The best teacher of composition I have known did not 
use a text-book; and if we could all teach like Dean 
Briggs, we might wisely make a bonfire of the books. 
As matters stand, however, they are generally regarded 
as a necessary evil. 

On another point, I believe, a majority of teachers 
would agree. Experience has shown, if it has shown 
anything, that the amount of rhetorical theory which 
most students can assimilate and put into practice is 
small. The average college freshman finds it extremely 
difficult to grasp even the simplest abstract idea; the 
most that we can reasonably hope is that he may be 
induced to lay firm hold upon a few basic principles. 
To multiply abstractions and distinctions is to con- 
fuse him hopelessly. If the study of rhetorical theory 
in the freshman course were an end in itself, we might 
still, for the sake of the best students, be justified in 
presenting it elaborately and in detail. But it is not 
an end in itself; it is admittedly ancillary to correct 
and clear writing. We study theory only because we 
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iv PREFACE 

believe — whether rightly or not — that it is a help 
toward mastery of expression. 

These points are so obvious and so generally recog- 
nized that they would not be worth emphasizing, ex- 
cept for one fact. In practice the plain inference from 
them is generally not drawn; instead, a course dia- 
metrically opposite to such an inference is followed. 
Most of our required courses in composition lay heavy 
emphasis upon rhetorical theory. Students are re- 
quired to buy two or even three text-books, and much 
more than half the time of the course is devoted to 
recitations and discussions of text-book assignments. 
Further, most text-books include more material than 
any experienced teacher will use. The newer texts, 
it is true, present theory less elaborately than some 
of the older ones; but they are padded out by illustra- 
tive matter to about the same bulk. To the experi- 
enced teacher, this surplusage of material is an incon- 
venience; to the inexperienced teacher, who is in 
charge of the great majority of freshman sections, it 
is a series of stumbling-blocks; to the student it is a 
source of bewilderment. 

Evidence of the comparative failure of elaborate and 
padded texts may be found in the recent popularity 
of small manuals which entirely discard the attempt 
to present rhetorical theory coherently as a whole, 
and offer instead hundreds of numbered rules and 
examples. These books show a curious reversion to 
an older method of teaching— the method of Professor 
A. S. Hill. They are not, however, usually substituted 
for the larger texts, for they can hardly be used alone; 
however valuable they may be for reference, they 
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would be as nearly as possible fatal to interest in the 
class-room. They are used in addition to the larger 
texts. A considerable extra burden of theory and rule 
is thus laid upon teacher and student, these dry and 
schematic little books "giving their sum of more to 
that which had too much." 

I believe that one reason — not of course the only 
reason — for the comparative failure of our required 
courses in composition is the disproportionate amount 
of time given to text-books and theory. The way to 
learn to write is to write, and have the writing criti- 
cized, and then to revise and rewrite. A large part 
of the time in the class-room should be devoted to the 
reading and criticism of themes; and in this discus- 
sion the class should be led to take an active part. 
Considerable time and attention should be given also 
to the informal discussion of assigned reading. Teach- 
ers of composition are recognizing more and more 
clearly that composition can not be well taught apart 
from literature; that the students who write well are 
those who read; and that a composition course should 
do all that is possible to encourage wide and intelli- 
gent reading. No amount of rhetorical theory can 
take the place of reading; yet the fact remains that 
most students read astonishingly little outside their 
text-books. I believe that as much as one-third of 
the time in a three hour freshman course can profit- 
ably be given to the discussion of reading; and that 
entirely aside from its "cultural" value such an ex- 
penditure of time will justify itself by the improve- 
ment in writing which it will bring. This belief, I 
may add, has grown out of twelve years' experience 
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in teaching freshman English, in the course of which 
I have made trial of a good many methods. 

The obvious way to find more time for class criti- 
cism of themes and discussion of reading is to cut down 
the time allotted to text-books. This book aims to set 
forth the essentials of the theory of composition 
coherently and compactly, with no more illustrative 
material than is necessary for clearness. My ideal is 
a text from which most teachers would wish to omit 
nothing, and to which any teacher could add what 
he chose. I do not flatter myself that I have at- 
tained this ideal; but a text which even distantly 
approaches it would, I think, save both teacher and 
student confusion and waste of time. This book can 
easily be covered in a year at the rate of one assign- 
ment a week. I believe I have included as much of 
the theory of rhetoric as the average student can as- 
similate and apply in a year's course, and as much as 
the better students ought to take time to acquire. 

In treatment the book makes no claim to original- 
ity. For many valuable hints and suggestions it is 
of course indebted to other texts, among which I may 
mention Wendell's English Composition, Gardiner's 
The Forms of Prose Literature, Baldwin's A College 
Manual of Rhetoric, Canby's English Composition in 
Theory and Practice, Curl's Expository Writing, 
Foster's Argumentation and Debate, and Pitkin's Short 
Story Writing. In the choice of illustrative material 
I have departed from the usual practice by drawing 
examples very largely from the work of students. My 
purpose in this is to relate the principles more closely 
to the actual writing being done by the class. It is 
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one thing to show the student that Arnold and Ruskin 
and Stevenson followed certain rhetorical principles; 
it is another and a more practical thing to show him 
that A's theme is dull because it ignores those prin- 
ciples, and that B's is interesting because it follows 
them. Additional illustrative material from the 
classics or from contemporary writers, as the teacher 
prefers, may of course be drawn from the assigned 
reading. The book aims, not at supplying the student 
with ideas or material for themes, which should come 
from his experience and reading, but at making him 
realize the merits of the material at his command. 
The plan of assigning definite topics to a whole class 
should in my opinion be seldom followed; it is gen- 
erally better to require each student to choose his own 
topic, subject, in the case of long themes, to the in- 
structor's approval. 

To my former colleagues at Colorado College, Pro- 
fessors Atherton Noyes and R. H. Motten, I am in- 
debted for useful criticism and suggestions in regard 
to the book when it was in an earlier stage. Another 
former colleague, Dr. H. N. Hillebrand of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has kindly furnished me with the 
specimen brief and argument at the end of Chapter 
V. Dr. Will D. Howe, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of English at Indiana University, has been kind 
enough to read the whole text, and has given me inval- 
uable suggestions. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, The John Lane Company and The 
Macmillan Company in permitting the use of illustra- 
tive extracts from their publications. Sir Gilbert 
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Parker has generously permitted me to quote a pas- 
sage from one of his stories. Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard has allowed me to reprint a shrewd and genial 
editorial from The Nation. The book is much in- 
debted to the teaching pf Dean Briggs, in whose classes 
I learned that the study of composition may be made 
not a tedious task but a delight. But to no one do I 
owe more than to my former pupils, who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have furnished the greater part of the 
illustrative matter in the book. I firmly believe that 
no teacher was ever blessed with students who co- 
operated with him more cordially, made a greater 
variety of instructive and entertaining mistakes, or 
did better work. To them, in affection and gratitude, 
I should like to dedicate this book, if I thought it 
worthy of them, and if I thought a text-book a proper 
subject for dedication. 

H. E. W. 

Bloomington, Indiana, 
March 15, 1920. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 

CHAPTER I 

PRINCIPLES 

When you read a story or an essay, a poem or a 
play, tlrere are two important questions which you 
may ask yourself about it. "Do I understand it? 
Does it interest me?" or in another form, "Is it clear? 
Is it interesting?" Unconsciously, perhaps, you do 
ask yourself these questions about every piece of writ- 
ing which you begin to read. If the answer to either 
is in the negative, you probably do not continue read- 
ing long; perhaps you put down the article after a 
hasty glance at the first paragraph. Every writer 
wishes his readers to answer both questions in the 
affirmative — by reading his story or article through. 
The whole theory of rhetoric is nothing more than 
an attempt to show how clearness and interest may be 
gained; that is, how the attention of readers may be 
captured and held, and how they may be made to 
understand just what a writer means to say. 

But readers are of all sorts; and what is clear and 
interesting to one may be puzzling and tiresome to 
another. An article on "The Faults of the De Havi- 

x 
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2 ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

land Plane" may be perfectly clear to you, but hope^ 
lessly obscure to me; it may interest you, but bore your 
room-mate. In other words clearness and interest are 
not absolute but relative qualities; they depend upon 
adaptation of a writer's material to the intelligence 
and the point of view of his readers. A physicist writ- 
ing an article on "Recent Discoveries in Radioactivity" 
for a scientific journal may use as many technical 
terms as he likes without defining them; writing on 
the same subject for "Harper's" he will avoid techni- 
calities as far as possible, and carefully define those 
which are necessary for his purpose. Every maga- 
zine and newspaper has its special class of readers, to 
which every story and article it publishes is consciously 
adapted. Every writer of books aims to reach the 
understandings or gratify the tastes of some more or 
less definite group of readers. 

An experienced newspaper writer has remarked that 
college students lose much of the advantage they 
might gain from theme work because they often write 
with no particular class of readers in mind. He says: 
"Mr. Kipling has told how a Hindoo railway employee, 
solemnly tapping with a hammer at the car wheels in 
the orthodox fashion of testing for cracks, was asked 
why he did it. The patient East plunged in thought. 
The all-wise Deity knows/ was his answer, 'and 
the sahibs doubtless know. But I — I do not know/ 
Something of this admirable docility, and rather more 
of thi,s fatalism, appear in the attitude of the pupil 
responsible for turning out a theme at stated inter- 
vals. What is his purpose? What is his audience? 
Does he address himself? Does he address his teaeher? 
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PRINCIPLES 3 

Or his classmates? Too often it is easy to see that he 
is addressing the waste-basket." 1 

In this course, let us understand that themes are 
to be written for a definite audience — the class, includ- 
ing the teacher. You are to try to write themes which 
will be clear and interesting to this audience. The 
teacher's position is in some respects like that of a mag- 
azine editor; he will select and read before the class 
for discussion and criticism the themes which seem 
most likely to be of interest. Remember that you are 
writing for the class; that you must make them inter- 
ested in your essay or story, and make them under- 
stand it. 

Although clearness and interest thus depend in part 
on adaptation to the reader, there are certain prin- 
ciples which help a writer, keeping his readers in mind, 
to attain these qualities. The study of rhetoric is 
simply the study of these principles and of their appli- 
cation to different kinds and units of writing. The 
essential theory of rhetoric is very simple; the diffi- 
culty of course comes in applying it. There are three 
fundamental principles on which the whole study is 
based; they are usually called Unity, Coherence, and 
Emphasis. Doubtless you have met them before, but 
perhaps you have never fully mastered them. At the 
beginning of this course it is essential that you should 
thoroughly understand each of these principles and be 
able to distinguish them clearly. They all have their 
immediate practical usefulness; their observance is as 
necessary to a good business letter as to a good novel 
or play. 
1 Francis £. Regal of the Springfield Republican. 
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4 ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Unity has to do with the substance of a composition. 
It has two requirements, one positive, the other nega- 
tive. In the first place, it requires that the composition 
shall include everything properly belonging to the sub- 
ject; in the second place, that the composition shall 
omit everything not related to the subject, or only 
distantly related to it. Unity then may be violated 
in two distinct ways: either by omitting something 
essential to the proper development of the subject, 
or by putting in something not closely related to it. 
The treatment of Shakespeare's plays on the stage in 
the eighteenth century and at present will furnish 
illustrations of both kinds of sins against unity. The 
eighteenth century adapters, such as David Garrick, 
sometimes introduced into the plays lines and passages 
not written by Shakespeare. Modern producers no 
longer do this, but in preparing the plays for the stage 
they sometimes leave out scenes or passages necessary 
to an understanding of the story. 

Coherence has to do chiefly with the form of a com- 
position. It requires that the relation of every part 
to the rest shall be made clear. This involves first a 
clear and logical order, and second a careful use of 
what we may call the connective tissue of style — con- 
junctions and other connective words, transitional 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. Coherence thus 
furnishes the evidence of unity. It is not enough, as 
unity requires, that the parts of a composition shall 
be related in thought; coherence demands that the 
thought relation shall be made perfectly clear to the 
reader. An illustration of a mechanical sort may be 
helpful. Suppose you buy a dissected map of the 
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United States in a box. Perhaps a piece of the map 
is lacking; or a piece belonging to a similar map of 
England may have got into the box by mistake. In 
either case the box may be said to violate unity. Sup- 
pose the pieces are all there, but jumbled in the box; 
then the map has unity, but lacks coherence. To give 
it coherence, you must take the pieces but and fit them 
together properly. 

Emphasis concerns both form and substance. It 
requires that the most important parts of a composi- 
tion shall be made most conspicuous. This may be 
accomplished in two ways; first, by giving most space 
to the important parts, that is, by careful proportion ; 
second, by placing the most important parts where 
they will be most readily noticed — at the beginning 
and at the end. 

Consider with reference to unity, coherence and 
emphasis the following bits of narrative: 

A RIDE THROUGH NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

I visited in northern Michigan this summer and while 
there went on many beautiful rides. This one especially 
I remember because of the scenery we saw on the way. 

We started late in the afternoon with a well-filled lunch 
box strapped on the side. We climbed many hills, and on 
one higher than the rest we stopped to drink in the beauty 
of the scene. 

In the valley far below we saw a small factory with rail- 
roads and freight cars surrounding it. Grouped around this 
were many tiny cottages, probably the homes of the work- 
men. In every direction we saw the fields of wheat, corn 
and the like laid out with geometric precision. It looked 
as though some one had carefully calculated and marked off 
each field to fit exactly in the scheme of things. Beyond 
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6 ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

all this were rows and rows of tall trees. To set this off to 
advantage there was a gorgeous sunset. 

All in all, this was, I think, the most beautiful picture 
I have ever seen, and we all felt repaid for having taken 
the ride. 

— Student's theme. 

FRANKLIN GIVES UP VEGETARIANISM 

In my first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, being 
becalmed off Block Island, our crew occupied themselves in 
catching cod, and hauled up a great number. Till then, I 
had stuck to my resolution to eat nothing that had had 
life; and on this occasion I considered, according to my 
master Tryon, the taking of every fish as a kind of unpro- 
voked murder, since none of them had done or could do us 
any injury that might justify this massacre. All this seemed 
very reasonable. But I had formerly been a great lover of 
fish, and when it came out of the frying-pan, it smelled 
admirably well. I balanced some time between principle 
and inclination, till recollecting that when the fish were 
opened I saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs, then, 
thought I, "If you eat one another, I don't see why we may 
not eat you"; so I dined upon cod very heartily, and have 
since continued to eat as other people, returning only occa- 
sionally to a vegetable diet. 

— Franklin: Autobiography. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SENTENCE 

The sentence is the primitive form of composition; 
soon after we begin to use words we try to join them 
in sentences. It is also the fundamental form, which 
every person, educated or not, must constantly use. 
For this reason it is more important than the para- 
graph or any other unit of composition. Your com- 
mand of English will be judged largely by your sen- 
tences. The most valuable thing you can gain from 
a course in rhetoric is the power to make clear and 
forceful sentences. 

§ 1. Definitions 

A few important definitions are here included be- 
cause experience has shown that it is unsafe to assume 
the average student's knowledge of them. A sentence 
is commonly defined as a group of words expressing 
a complete thought. But the words "a complete 
thought" are here used in a special sense, itself in 
need of definition. In common usage, anything from 
a vague mental image to a mathematical theorem may 
be called a "thought." In our definition, on the other 
hand, "thought," has a narrowly restricted meaning; 
it means a connection or relation between two or more 
ideas. "Complete" adds a further restriction; it im- 
plies that the connection must be expressed, at least 

7 
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8 ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

in part, through an independent finite verb. The 
words "lightning striking the church," for instance, 
express a "thought," but not a "complete thought." 
The verb must be finite, that is, not an infinitive or 
a participle; and it must be independent, not subordi- 
nated. The point needs emphasis, because many stu- 
dents habitually leave some of their sentences gram- 
matically incomplete. Our revised definition, then, 
will run as follows: A sentence is a group of words 
expressing a relation between two or more ideas, partly 
or wholly through the use of an independent finite 
verb. 

A simple sentence makes a single statement; that is, 
it contains only one finite verb. A compound sen- 
tence makes two or more statements of equal im- 
portance; that is, it contains two or more finite verbs, 
connected either by coordinating conjunctions (and, 
but, yet, however, nevertheless, or, therefore), or by 
some mark of punctuation (comma, semicolon, colon). 
A complex sentence makes two or more statements of 
which at least one is of minor importance and is con- 
nected with the main statement by a subordinating 
conjunction (e.g., when, where, though, since, if) } or 
by a relative pronoun. Two subordinate clauses of 
equal importance may of course be connected by a 
coordinating conjunction. The various types of rela- 
tionship in compound and complex sentences need a 
somewhat fuller discussion. 

The compound sentence is an exceedingly flexible 
and useful form, the possibilities of which are not fully 
recognized by inexperienced writers. We shall here 
distinguish six separate relations which it may express. 
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THE SENTENCE 9 

Of these relations the first three are familiar to the 
average student and are commonly used by him; the 
second three, though nearly as important, are often 
ignored. 

1. The statements in the compound sentence may 
express thoughts which are parallel. The conjunction 
and may be used to connect such statements; or the 
conjunction may be omitted and the statements con- 
nected by means of the semicolon. When the parallel- 
ism in thought is clear, the use of the semicolon is 
often preferable ; for instance : 

They are industrious and law-abiding; they have no sin- 
ister designs for the overthrow of our government. 

2. The statements may express thoughts which are 
contrasted or opposed. The conjunctions but, yet, 
however, and* nevertheless may be used to connect 
the clauses. It should be noted that however is a post- 
positive conjunction; it should not ordinarily be used 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause. If the oppo- 
sition in thought is obvious, a semicolon may be sub- 
stituted for the conjunction; for instance: 

We are apt to think of recreation as something indulged 
in for the sake of labor; it is quite as just to look upon 
labor as something undergone for the sake of recreation, for 
a better grasp of the emotional world to which we belong. 1 

3. The statements may express thoughts which are 
in alternation. The conjunctions or, nor, either . . . 
or, and neither . . . nor are used to connect the 
clauses. 

These three are the commonest types of the com- 

1 John Bascom: Things Learned by Living, 
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10 ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

pound sentence, which most students use with some 
approach to accuracy. Notice, however, that in two 
of them conjunctions are often unnecessary; and when 
they are unnecessary their omission adds force. The 
three types which follow are equally convenient, and 
deserve special attention because to most students 
they are undeveloped resources. 

4. The second of the statements may express a 
thought which is a result of the first or an inference 
from it. In such cases the conjunctions hence and 
therefore may be used; or the statements may be con- 
nected merely by a semicolon. For instance: 

The president must have his program clearly defined by 
this time; the cabinet meeting could be dispensed with. 

5. The second statement may be an example or 
proof of the first. In such cases the phrases for in- 
stance and for example may be used as connectives; 
or the statements may be connected by a semicolon. 
For instance: 

More and more activity in the way of extension char- 
acterizes the public library; in the cities, it is developing 
its branches and organizing new ones in the farthest sub- 
urbs; in the country, the county library is sending its travel- 
ing cases into the remotest hamlets. 

Nature never makes any blunders; when she makes a 
fool, she means it. 1 

6. The second statement may repeat the thought 
of the first, generally in fuller or more specific form; 
in this case no connective except the semicolon is com- 
monly needed. For instance: 

1 Josh Billings. 
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THE SENTENCE 11 

My back is at my neighbor's service; as soon as that is 
turned let him make what faces he thinks proper. 1 

The old sharper said his conscience was as good as ever 
it was; he had never used it any. 2 

In all these types except the third, you will notice, 
the conjunction or connecting phrase is often omitted, 
and its work is done by the semicolon. The use of the 
semicolon in compound sentences or elsewhere is cu- 
riously rare in students' themes; laziness has led the 
writers to content themselves with the comma and 
the period. The semicolon is an important resource, 
which every student should have at Jiis command. 

In the complex sentence, subordinate clauses are 
classified as noun, adjective, or adverb clauses, accord- 
ing to the work which they have to perform. A noun 
clause may stand in any position in which a noun 
may stand; it may be the subject or object of the verb, 
or the object of a preposition, or a predicate nomina- 
tive, or in apposition. An adjective clause may modify 
a noun or a pronoun. An adverb clause may modify 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. The principal rela- 
tions expressed by adverb clauses, with the conjunc- 
tions most commonly used to introduce them, may be 
briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. Time (when, while, as, till, until). 

2. Place (where, whence, whither). 

3. Cause (since, because, for, as). 

4. Condition (if, unless). 

5. Concession (though, although). 

6. Comparison (as, than). 

7. Manner (as, how). 

1 Thackeray: The Newcomes. 
'Emerson: Journal. 
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8. Purpose (that, so that, in order that). 

9. Result (that, so that, so). 

10. Alternation (whether . . . or). 

Before the application of rhetorical principles to the 
sentence can profitably be considered, it is essential 
that these grammatical distinctions should be clearly 
understood. 

Another important classification of sentences, cut- 
ting through the subject on a different plane, divides 
them into loose and periodic sentences. A periodic 
sentence is grammatically incomplete until the last 
word is reached;* if any words are cut off, the remain- 
der does not "make sense." A loose sentence may be 
divided or cut short before the end is reached without 
destroying its grammatical completeness. Examples 
of both types may be found on any printed page; this 
sentence, for instance, is loose. It is clear that this 
classification covers the whole field; a sentence must 
be either loose or periodic. 

A special form, usually loose, is the balanced sen- 
tence. In this two or more clauses, parallel or con- 
trasted, are cast in similar grammatical constructions. 
Perhaps the most familiar instances are from the Book 
of Proverbs. "A false balance is an abomination unto 
the Lord; but a just weight is his delight." "There is 
that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; there is 
that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches." 

Classify and analyze the sentences in the following 
passage: 

Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; for he is 
the only animal that is struck with the difference between 
what things are and what they ought to be. We weep at 
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what thwarts or exceeds our desires in serious matters: we 
laugh at what only disappoints our expectations in trifles. 
We shed tears from sympathy with real and necessary dis- 
tress, as we burst into laughter from want of sympathy 
with that which is unreasonable and unnecessary. ... 

To explain the nature of laughter and tears is to account 
for the condition of human life, for it is in a manner com- 
pounded of these two I It is a tragedy or a comedy — sad 
or merry, as it happens. The crimes and misfortunes that 
are inseparable from it shock and wound the mind when 
they once seize upon it, and when the pressure can no 
longer be borne, seek relief in tears ; the follies and absurdi- 
ties that men commit, or the odd accidents that befall them, 
afford us amusement from the very rejection of these false 
claims upon our sympathy, and end in laughter. If every- 
thing that went wrong, if every vanity or weakness in an- 
other, gave us a sensible pang, it would be hard indeed; but 
as long as the disagreeableness of the consequences of a 
sudden disaster is kept out of sight by the immediate oddity 
of the circumstances, and the absurdity or unaccountable- 
ness of a foolish action is the most striking thing in it, the 
ludicrous prevails over the pathetic, and we receive pleasure 
instead of pain from the farce of life which is played before 
us, and which discomposes our gravity as often as it fails 
to move our anger or our pity ! 

-Hazlitt: On Wit and Humor. 

§ 2. Unity 

Unity demands that the sentence shall express one 
and only one central thought, to which everything else 
must be closely related and subordinated. It demands 
also that everything needed to express the central 
thought be included. It may be violated therefore in 
either of two ways; by putting in material which is 
irrelevant, or by dividing the expression of one sen- 
tence-idea between two or more sentences. Examples 
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of the first class of violations, which is far commoner, 
will be given shortly. As to the second, consider how 
much more effective is the following sentence from 
Cardinal Newman's definition of a gentleman than it 
would be if it were divided into four short sentences: 

He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp say- 
ings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not 
say out. 

All these clauses express different phases of the one 
central idea; therefore they belong in the same sen- 
tence. Compare with this sentence the following series 
of shorter ones, which evidently contain among them 
only one sentence-idea: 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our 
angels go. We do not see that they only go out that 
archangels may come in. We are idolaters of the old. 1 

Simple sentences violate unity most often in this 
way. In compound sentences, on the other hand, care- 
less writers sometimes string together a series of clauses 
not closely enough related to belong in the same sen- 
tence; for example: 

The crow led the way to a small sapling and told the 
woodpecker to bore a hole in one of the roots, and the wood- 
pecker carefully scratched away the dirt and bored a neat 
hole and in this they deposited several grains of corn. 

Similarly in complex sentences irrelevant material is 
sometimes introduced into subordinate clauses. Apart 
from the wretched diction of the following sentence, 
this is its chief fault. 
1 Emerson : Compensation. 
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Here he rests to-day beneath a handsome and appropriate 
monument which is surmounted with a recumbent marble 
cross resting upon an open volume of the Holy Scriptures, 
while around him are clustered his entire family and 
descendants with the exception of a single granddaughter > 

In the following sentence the difficulty comes from the 
piling up of relative clauses. 

He lived in a large house which contained no less than 
twenty rooms, many of which were filled with fine pictures 
which had been brought from Europe by his grandfather. 

In this sentence the second relative clause depends 
on the first, and the third on the second; the sentence 
is of the "House that Jack Built" type. If a sentence 
contains several relative clauses, their relation to each 
other should be that of keys on a ring, not that of 
links in a chain. 2 They should all depend upon the 
main clause. 

§3. Coherence 

The application of the principle of unity to sen- 
tences is really a simple matter, involving merely 
knowledge of the principle and a little attention. 
When we consider coherence in sentences, we face a 
much more difficult problem. Coherence is violated 
far more often than unity, and it sometimes requires 
careful thinking to find out exactly where the trouble 
is. The general principle of coherence, it will be re- 
membered, requires that the relation of each part of a 
composition to the rest be made clear. In order to 
accomplish this, it is helpful in dealing with sentences 

1 Prom a newspaper biographical sketch. 

'This rule is one of those which Dean Briggs gives to his classes. 
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to bear in mind four different sub-principles or rules. 
Though not inflexible, these rules are in practice ex- 
tremely useful. 

1. Words belonging together in thought should be 
placed together. Violation of this simple and obvious 
rule leads to a good deal of ambiguity and vagueness. 
A few examples will illustrate the point. 

On rainy days when the chains are off and the skids are 
worn smooth, father asks me to drive him to the office 
instead of brother Bob. 

The phrase "instead of brother Bob" evidently be- 
longs in thought with "asks me." Its present position 
at the end of the sentence makes it somewhat am- 
biguous. 

Description in narrative should be avoided to an excessive 
extent by young writers. 

Here "to an excessive extent" belongs in thought with 
"description," but seems to belong with "avoided." 
To make good English, of course, it would be necessary 
to change the phrasing as well as the order. 

I, with two of my chums, had that spring in the spirit of 
beating our friends and astonishing the college in general 
bought the largest "Merry Widows" to be found. 

Here the two parts of the verb "had . . . bought" are 
separated by a phrase so long that by the time the 
reader reaches the second part of the verb he is likely 
to have forgotten the first part. 

Young men with long cut coats, neatly creased trousers 
turned up from two to six inches at the bottom displaying 
their fancy hose and in most cases wearing a brightly col- 
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ored necktie from which they were continually brushing off 
the ashes of their pipes or cigarettes made up part of the 
crowd. 

This sentence has several faults; one is the separation 
of the verb from the subject by a long trailing series 
of modifiers. 

The adverbs not, only, and even are often carelessly 
misplaced in such a way as to result in serious am- 
biguity. Consider this sentence from a newspaper 
editorial: 

Mr. Roosevelt's high ideals in public life are not for use 
on some occasions and merely for spectacular show the rest 
of the time. 

Here, as the context shows, the writer meant to com- 
pliment Mr. Roosevelt, not to attack him. But be- 
cause he misplaced the word not, he might easily be 
understood to say the opposite of what he means. As 
the sentence stands, "not" seems to modify "for use." 
What the writer intended to say is this: 

Mr. Roosevelt's high ideals in public life are not merely 
for spectacular show or for some occasions; they are for use 
all the time. 

On the principle expressed in this rule many writ- 
ers and teachers object to the "split infinitive." In 
such a phrase as "to quietly but firmly settle," for in- 
stance, the separation of the two parts of the infinitive 
is extremely awkward; and in general the best rule is 
to avoid the split infinitive. Considerations of 
euphony or of clearness, however, may occasionally 
justify it. 

2. The reference of pronouns and modifiers should be 
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unmistakable. This rule to some extent overlaps Rule 
1 ; for if modifiers are placed next to the words they 
modify, their reference is pretty certain to be clear. 
But it is not always possible so to place them. The 
frequent ambiguity of pronouns is due partly to a 
defect in the language. We really need another pro- 
noun of the third person, singular and plural; other 
languages are better off than English in this respect, 
Robert Louis Stevenson went so far as to propose (not 
very seriously) such a new set of forms. But lan- 
guages are extremely slow to adopt new pronoun 
forms, and we must make the best of things as they 
are. It may be consoling to reflect that from the 
Anglo-Saxon period on every writer of English has had 
to contend with the same difficulty. When you are 
writing about two people of the same sex, or about 
two groups of people or things, it is necessary to watch 
your pronouns constantly. If you do not, you are 
likely to make such blunders as the following: 

After they had cooked some of them they tasted delicious 
after their long tramp through the woods. 

Nine-tenths of the wearers of felt hats never stop to think 
how they are made. 

These cookies are very delicious, and most young people 
and adults too will seldom refuse the second helping if they 
are made right. 

Visitors from the East who were shown potatoes 16 inches 
long and 8 inches wide could not believe them real until one 
of the fair attendants cut one of them open for their benefit. 

Less absurd than such confusion is the awkwardness 
that results from inverting the natural order of ante- 
cedent and pronoun — putting the cart before the horse, 
as in this sentence: 
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As she stood upon the shore of a large lake in northern 
Michigan an elderly woman was heard to remark, "I have 
been to Switzerland and the Rockies, but never before have 
I seen a lake as beautiful as this one." 

The adjective pronoun other is sometimes trouble- 
some. Wordsworth, in his prefatory note to The Idiot 
Boy, writes: 

The words were reported to me by my dear friend Thomas 
Poole, but I have since heard the same repeated of other 
idiots. 

Relative pronouns also need attention, as in this 
sentence: 

The "cab will be at the back door which will take you 
directly to the train. 

Cases of this sort may be considered under either Rule 
1 or Rule 2. 

The modifiers which give most trouble are parti- 
ciples. Sometimes the word really modified by the 
participle is not to be found in the sentence. 

The next building is Science Hall and from there, turning 
west, is Biology Hall. 

Having eaten dinner, our carriages were waiting at the 
door. 

Participles so used are called dangling participles. In 
other cases there are two or more words either of which 
might be modified by the participle; often the word 
with which it really belongs is the more remote from 
it in the sentence. 

Being a woman, whose ways are unaccountable, the older 
man took no notice of her. 
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Delicious refreshments were served after the freshman- 
sophomore program consisting of cantaloupe sundae and 
vanilla wafers. 

There is no class of words which requires more care- 
ful handling than participles. 

3. Parallel or contrasted ideas should be expressed 
in parallel constructions; ideas not parallel or con- 
trasted should not be so expressed. A large proportion 
of the awkwardness and ambiguity found in the work 
of inexperienced writers is due to neglect of this prin- 
ciple. The following sentence manages to violate both 
parts of the rule. The writer wished to contrast a 
corporation with a partnership in one important re- 
spect. He failed to put the two contrasting clauses 
in parallel form; but at the same time he introduced 
them with a misleading parallelism of phrase ("in the 
case of death ... in case of a partnership"). 

In the case of death of a shareholder, the corporation 
continues, but in case of a partnership this causes a great 
disadvantage. 

In the following sentence the relations of the ideas 
would be made obvious at a glance if the correspond- 
ing parts were made to match. 

One roundup was held in the fall for the selection of fat 
stock to ship; the other was held in the spring with brand- 
ing as its principal object. 

A similar lack of parallelism makes the next sentence 
awkward. 

I did not register because I feel that when women vote 
they are apt to vote with their husbands or as their fathers 
do. 
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The sentences just quoted are incoherent because the 
form does not show the parallelism of ideas. To make 
the forms parallel when the ideas are notus even more 
likely to be misleading. 

My father wanted me to register and vote as he did as 
he said he knew the right men to vote for. 

Here "as he did" and "as he said" are exactly parallel 
in form, but the first clause is one of manner and the 
second one of cause. 

I agree not to sell spirituous and intoxicating liquor with- 
out the prescription of a physician and not to be drunk on 
the premises. 

In this sentence, from a druggist's application for a 
license, the two infinitive phrases are parallel in con- 
struction but not in thought. It is the druggist who 
is "not to sell"; it is the liquor which is "not to be 
drunk." 

As an old man he fished for amusement, and finally 
caught the cold which caused his death while riding. 

This sentence, from a newspaper sketch of Washing- 
ton, violates unity as well as coherence. Its absurdity, 
however, is due chiefly to the unfortunate parallelism 
of construction. 

He loved gay pretty things almost as well as a girl. 

In such sentences as this a misleading parallelism is 
suggested, though not fully expressed. 

4. Where conjunctions are needed, they should vin- 
dicate the relation of part to part in the sentence with 
accuracy. In compound sentences and and but are 
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most frequently misused. The practice of stringing 
clauses together with ands may involve violation of 
all the principles of style. We have seen that sen- 
tences so constructed often violate unity. They 
violate coherence because they fail to show the true 
thought relation between the clauses. As we shall 
soon see, they violate also emphasis. But is often 
misused in a similar way; it is employed as a vague 
connective when there is no real contrast or opposition 
between the ideas expressed. For instance: 

It is a pungent production containing many quotable 
passages, but we give it entire in another column. 

Sometimes two successive clauses are introduced by 
but or some other adversative. If the conjunctions 
tell the truth — that is, if there is real opposition in 
both cases — this repetition of the adversative generally 
means that there is something wrong with the order. 

I should be glad to accept your invitation, but I cannot 
get away from my work this week, but perhaps I can visit 
you next week. 

Here the first clause may be regarded as positive; the 
.second, opposed to it, as negative; and the third, op- 
posed to the second, as positiye again. We can im- 
prove the order and at the same time get rid of one 
but by transposing the last two clauses so as to bring 
the positive clauses together, thus: 

I should be glad to accept your invitation to visit you, 
and perhaps I can do so next week; but this week I cannot 
get away from my work. 

Remember that "buts should not butt each other." * 

x Dean Briggp. 
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In complex sentences the conjunctions most often 
misused are so, as, while, and when. So is constantly- 
used as a vague and loose connective by writers who 
are too lazy to think accurately. 

Rene seemed to feel something wrong, so moved from her 
awkward position. 

The owner of the salt works decided that he was losing 
money by letting several acres go untended, so concluded 
to use the land. 

A question of emphasis as well as one of coherence is 
involved in these sentences. Thus the first might be 
revised in either of two ways; the choice between them 
depends upon which clause is regarded as the more 
important. 

Rene seemed to feel that something was wrong, for she 
moved from her awkward position. 

Feeling that something was wrong, Rene moved from her 
awkward position. 

Both these versions make the relation between the 
ideas clearer than it was in the original. The con- 
junction as is also badly overworked, especially in the 
sense of because or since. Careless writers often use 
it with different meanings in the same sentence; this 
is always awkward and sometimes, confusing. 

The valley was an ideal place for a camp, as water and 
wood were plentiful as well as there being plenty of feed 
for the burros. 

This sentence violates also the rule about parallel con- 
structions. While is misused in two ways. It is some- 
times used to indicate concession, in place of though; 
for instance: 
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While Mrs. Clark had not entirely recovered from her 
illness, she was able to take the long journey. 

It is also used vaguely as a sort of substitute for and. 

Advertising benefits the merchants while on the other 
hand it educates the reading public. 

Remember that while is a conjunction indicating time. 
The common misuse of when will be discussed under 
Emphasis. 

§ 4. Emphasis 

The general principle of emphasis, it will be re- 
called, demands that the most important parte of a 
composition be made most conspicuous. The principle 
is applicable to sentences in two ways. 

1. The most important ideas should be expressed 
in independent clauses; subordinate ideas should be 
expressed in subordinate clauses. It is in this connec- 
tion that when is most frequently misused. 

We fooled around for awhile when we decided that a 
climb to the top of the mountain would not hurt us. 

By this time it was getting dark so I turned around and 
started to retrace my steps when all at once I heard a noise 
ahead of me and out sprang a man from the midst of some 
big trees. 

In each of these sentences the main idea is subordi- 
nated, and the idea in the main clause is of small im- 
portance. An apparent exception to this principle is 
the use of "it is that ..." in sentences such as "It 
was then that he recognized his mistake." In such 
sentences, however, the clause which is nominally inde- 
pendent is really a mere introductory form. This con- 
struction is often overworked by young writers, who 
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seem to fancy that it adds elegance to style. Fre- 
quently the introductory clause is mere verbiage. 
Sometimes a writer, failing to distinguish between the 
main idea and the subordinate ones, puts them all into 
coordinate clauses strung together with ands and buts. 

There we found a ladder and I took the rope and climbed 
up and made the boat fast and then my companion followed. 

The Japanese and his wife had no children of their own 
and were fascinated by this small girl and watched for a 
chance to get her for their own. 

Sentences of this sort always sin against coherence as 
well as against emphasis, since they fail to make clear 
the real relation between the clauses. Often they sin 
also against unity. 

2. // other considerations do not interfere, the most 
important words or phrases should be put in the most 
conspicuous places — the beginning and the end. The 
order of English words determines the sense, so that 
this principle cannot be applied rigorously. In a 
highly inflected language such as Latin the forms of 
the words show their relations, and they can be ar- 
ranged in a lafrge variety of orders without obscuring 
the meaning. In Latin the verb, as the most important 
word, is likely to be placed at the end; in English 
the object must usually follow the verb lest it be mis- 
taken for the subject. It is never worth while for the 
sake of a strong conclusion to separate words which 
belong together; coherence takes precedence over em- 
phasis. But in many cases where a sentence begins 
or ends weakly a little omission or transposition will 
remedy the difficulty. Consider the following sentence 
i from a newspaper article: 
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He said that the commission would send a copy of its 
report to the city attorney prior to the hearing. 

Rewritten in some such way as follows, it gains sub- 
stantially in emphasis: 

Prior to the hearing, he said, the commission would send 
to the city attorney a copy of its report. 

It will be noticed that in this second form the sen- 
tence is periodic. In general, periodic sentences are 
more likely than loose ones to be emphatic; when the 
sense is suspended till the end, that position is likely 
to be held by some important word or phrase. Often 
a weak-backed or sprawling sentence can be made 
forceful by reconstructing it in periodic form. 

Obedience and loyalty are the most essential qualities in 
keeping the army up to the highest standard, save only 
courage in actual warfare. 

Recast in periodic form, this gains emphasis: 

Excepting only courage, the most essential qualities in 
keeping the army up to the highest standard are obedience 
and loyalty. 

For most of us the writing of a periodic sentence re- 
quires some effort. We are not likely to develop an 
over-periodic style; we are far more likely to err on 
the other side. Professor Wendell's advice is there- 
fore sound: "Make your sentences as periodic as you 
can." 

Some other suggestions for gaining emphasis are 
worth bearing in mind. A word or phrase always be- 
comes emphatic when transposed from its normal posi- 
tion, just as in a forest a very ordinary tree becomes 
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noticeable if it happens to be growing on top of a 
bowlder. It is needless to multiply examples; one, 
from the historian J. R. Green, will suffice. 

Of political wisdom indeed in its larger and more generous 
sense Elizabeth had little or none; but her political tact was 
unerring. 

The transposition of the phrase "of political wisdom" 
throws it into strong relief. This sentence illustrates 
at the same time another method of gaining emphasis, 
namely by antithesis or contrast. In this connection 
the balanced sentence is especially useful. Consider 
how much the following sentences gain from their bal- 
anced form. 

In conversation, humor is more than wit, easiness riore 
than knowledge; few desire to learn, or think they need it; 
all desire to be pleased, or if not, to be easy. 1 

He doubtless praised many whom he would have been 
afraid to marry; and perhaps married one whom he would 
have been ashamed to praise. 2 

A style which constantly employs balanced sentences 
becomes tiresome; but the difficulty of writing bal- 
anced sentences insures most of us against the danger 
of writing too many. Whenever you wish to bring out 
a contrast, try to put it in a balanced sentence. 

Another device which sometimes adds greatly to 
emphasis is the deliberate and skillful repetition of 
words and phrases. A famous instance is the conclud- 
ing sentence of President Wilson's Baltimore address. 

There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: 

Force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit; the 

*Sir William Temple. 

'Dr. Johnson (speaking of the poet Waller). 
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righteous and triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world, and cast every selfish dominion down in 
the dust. 

Such repetition is more appropriate to oratory than 
to other kinds of composition; and to handle it effec- 
tively requires much literary skill. Unskillful or care- 
less repetition always weakens a sentence. It gives 
the impression of wordiness; and nothing is more de- 
structive of emphasis than the use of needless words. 
The point will be considered later, in our study of 
diction; but you cannot recognize its importance too 
soon. Ypu should begin at once to revise your themes 
for wordiness; that is, you should go through the first 
draft and strike out every word or phrase not neces- 
sary to your meaning. You will probably find that 
you occasionally write such sentences as this: 

Behind her stood an older man, whom I immediately 
figured out, from my knowledge of the case, to be her 
father. 

You can greatly improve the sentence by getting rid 
of the padding. 

Behind her stood an older man whom I took to be her 

father. 

t 

Never mind if this process of cutting out superfluities 
makes your theme shorter than the prescribed mini- 
mum length. The best thing to do with the prescribed 
minimum, if there is one, is to forget about it. Find 
something to say; say it as well as you can; and let 
the prescribed minimum take care of itself. 
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§ 5. Sentences for Revision 

Point out the faults in the following sentences, and 
rewrite them in better form. 

1. Then I asked the usual question which gave oppor- 
tunity for the story which seemed to be bursting from the 
lips of Filomena upon her entrance. 

2. He could not have been .over thirty, was not above 
medium height but of powerful physique, his chest being of 
great size and depth but his hair was white. 

3. The work for the protection of animals was introduced 
in this country by Henry Bergh of New York City and 
blessed memory. 

4. Having watched it in the building and so knowing its 
strong points, Colorado College being at hand has been 
chosen. 

5. He was almost as glad to see Carl as the father. 

6. We asked the station agent — who had his chair tilted 
on two legs, his feet above his head, reading the morning 
newspaper and enjoying his pipe, when the train was due 
and received the short business-like reply, "One ten, twenty 
minutes late." 

7. The beauty of Homer is not comprehended at once; 
but great pleasure is offered when properly studied. 

8. The tables were small, for there was no need of large 
tables as they had no books or bric-a-brac, and they had 
four legs. 

9. I tried to take everybody's advice but it was pretty 
hard and apt to resolve itself into a frightful jumble every 
once in a while, but after three hours of hard labor here it is. 

10. I remained in the Nautical School long enough to 
assure myself that I wanted more education, and I am now 
pursuing a course in Mechanical Engineering, as I believe 
that is the one for which I am best fitted and which will do 
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me the most good, for I am very much interested in ma- 
chinery and have always liked it. 

11. While asleep mountain rats had eaten the food which 
they had planned to have for breakfast. 

12. My man was not there, and I was about to give up 
in despair when as we were going down the last block I 
happened to glance up a little alley, and there he was. 

13. He at once began to pull in that direction but after 
we had come pretty close I slipped one oar into the water 
and held it firmly and caused the boat to gradually veer 
away, as I knew that his judgment in the matter was not as 
good as mine. 

14. The modern dances have lasted so long and continue 
in such great popularity that they are undoubtedly a factor 
in the social life of most young folks. 

15. To our extreme surprise that parrot broke forth into 
the most profane recitation that was ever invented, much to 
the amusement of the bystanders. 

16. Twelve miles was not so bad with two hours to do it 
in, so they bought some sandwiches and a watermelon and 
took their time eating them. 

17. While the lap lap of the lake against the rather 
jumbled pile of granite rocks soothes the senses, just as the 
variety of soft colors in the moss formations pleases and 
rests the eyes. 

18. Happy to know that I had reached my destination, 
I stepped off and learned to my consternation that father 
and mother had not arrived, so you may guess what a flood 
of tears gushed forth. 

19. The first part of the program had been uninterrupted 
and as a result was a splendid success from every point of 
view, for the players had given us their best, proving to us 
their ability. 

20. I was born in Denver, one of the most beautiful cities 
of the United States, and only the mention of my school can 
excite my enthusiasm more than my home city. 
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§ 6. Revision the Key to Sentence Mastery 

The power to write good sentences can be gained 
only through the habit of careful revision. Most peo- 
ple have "one-track minds. ,, When you write the first 
draft of an article or story, you cannot be thinking of 
the rules of sentence structure; your business then is 
with what you have to say or tell. You should con- 
centrate your whole attention upon the subject, and 
let the sentences come as they will. When the first 
draft is finished, read it over carefully. If you find a 
sentence that looks awkward, it is a good plan to read 
it aloud. Analyze it as you have analyzed the sen- 
tences in this list; make up your mind where the 
trouble is; then rewrite the sentence. Be sure that 
every sentence is grammatically correct and complete ; 
that it contains no useless words; that it is unified, co- 
herent, emphatic. This is hard work; but there is no 
easy road to good writing. If you will compel your- 
self to revise thoroughly in this fashion you will find 
that your first drafts steadily improve. Hard and con- 
stant work in revision is the secret of sentence mas- 
tery. Wise old Ben Jonson put the matter in a nut- 
shell : "First, mind it well, then pen it, then examine 
it, then amend it, and you may be in the better hope 
of doing reasonably well." 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PARAGRAPH 

§ 1. Use and Importance of the Paragraph 

It should be recognized at the outset that as a unit 
of discourse the paragraph stands on very different 
ground from that occupied by the sentence. We could 
not get along without the sentence; it is a natural 
and necessary unit of thought. We could and for a 
long time we did get on without the paragraph; it 
is a comparatively recent and a more or less artificial 
and arbitrary division of thought. Its limits and 
structure have not been determined by usage and 
general agreement as definitely as have those of the 
sentence. Among good writers there is wide varia- 
tion in these respects; among historians, for instance, 
J. R. Green often put into a single long paragraph ma- 
terial which Macaulay would have divided among two 
or three. Scarcely any general rules can be laid down 
in regard to narrative paragraphs; the usage of indi- 
vidual novelists and story-tellers varies according to 
purpose or temperament. In exposition and argument 
there is a nearer approach to agreement among good 
writers, and for this reason we shall confine our study 
of paragraphs for the most part to expository and argu- 
mentative types. 

Two suggestions in regard to narrative paragraphs, 
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however, will prove useful. First, it is generally agreed 
that every speech in a dialogue should be separately 
paragraphed. This is a help to the reader; he sees at a 
glance when a new speech begins. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is the rather rare case in which the 
writer wishes to give the impression of confusion — 
when, for instance, a number of people are represented 
as speaking at once. Second, the weight of good usage 
is overwhelmingly against the practice of paragraph- 
ing every sentence in narrative. The effect of a series 
of one-sentence or two-sentence paragraphs is 
"choppy" ; the attention is too often interrupted ; em- 
phasis is scattered, and continuity destroyed. 

These remarks about paragraphs in narrative sug- 
gest the justification of paragraphs in general, and the 
chief reason for their existence. They are for the con- 
venience of the reader. They furnish resting places 
for the attention, which wearies if it is stretched too 
far. This was no doubt their original purpose. If you 
have ever tried to read a book in which the paragraphs 
were very long, you will understand why such rests 
are helpful. Also, paragraphs emphasize important 
thought-divisions in the subject, and help the reader 
to know where he is in the development of the plan. 
Finally, if they are properly constructed, each of them 
presents a clear view of one single part or phase of the 
subject. 

It is evident, then, that paragraphs may be consid- 
ered from two points of view. We may study them 
as units in themselves, with regard to their internal 
plan and structure ; or we may study them as parts of 
a larger plan, with regard to their relations to each 
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other and to the whole. In this chapter we shall 
consider them from the first point of view; in later 
chapters from the second. 

§ 2. Definitions 

A paragraph is generally defined as a series of re- 
lated sentences developing a single topic. This defini- 
tion, like the usual definition of a sentence, does not 
take us very far. A treatise on psychology containing 
hundreds of paragraphs is also a series of related sen- 
tences developing a single topic. What we need to 
know is how large a paragraph topic should be. It 
will not do to answer that a paragraph topic is one 
that can be expressed in a single sentence, for the theme 
of a long article or even of a book can often be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence. A more satisfactory an- 
swer is suggested by what has been said in the fore- 
going section as to the purpose of paragraphs. Para- 
graphs are for the convenience of the reader, and their 
original purpose was to supply resting places for the 
attention. A topic which requires treatment so long 
as to weary the attention, then, is too large for a single 
paragraph. A paragraph topic is one which can be 
grasped fully and easily by a single continuous effort 
of the reader's attention. This takes us a step for- 
ward ; but the question still remains, What is the ca- 
pacity of the reader's attention? How much can it 
comprehend easily at a continuous effort? The an- 
swer, of course, depends on the reader's intelligence 
and education. Here, as in so many matters, it is es- 
sential to adapt your literary form to your audience. 
The very able men who write editorials for Mr. 
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Hearst's newspapers evidently believe that most of 
their readers have a power of attention equal to not 
more than two or three sentences at a stretch. Prob- 
ably they are right. In a newspaper intended for a 
more intelligent and better educated public, such as the 
New York Evening Post, the paragraphs in the edi- 
torials may average five or six times as long. In an 
article or book written for a special and highly edu- 
cated audience, the paragraphs may extend to a thou- 
sand words or more. These considerations give us an 
approximate idea of the upper and lower limits. For 
ordinary purposes, Professor Genftng's answer to our 
question is a sensible one. "Ordinarily," he says, "as 
many as three sentences are requisite to develop a 
topic satisfactorily." On the other hand, "every reader 
can recall how often he has been repelled from a book 
by the mere fact that whole solid pages were without 
paragraph breaks," and it is therefore well "to avoid 
paragraphs of more than a page in length." 1 This 
would fix the upper limit at somewhere about four or 
five hundred words. Our revised definition of a para- 
graph, then, will run as follows: A paragraph is a 
series of related sentences developing a single topic, 
ordinarily within the compass of four or five hundred 
words. 

An isolated paragraph is complete in itself; it deals 
with a subject which may be treated adequately in a 
short space. Examples of such paragraphs may be 
found in the editorial columns of many newspapers 
and in the reviews of current events printed at the be- 
ginning of some weekly and monthly journals. A re- 

1 The Working Principles of Rhetoric, p. 357. 
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lated paragraph deals with a subdivision of some 
larger topic, and is a part of a longer composition. 

§ 3. Paragraph Unity 

Unity requires that a paragraph shall contain every- 
thing necessary to give the reader a clear understand- 
ing of the paragraph topic, with no digressions or ir- 
relevant matter. The commonest violation of unity is 
the division among two or more paragraphs of mate- 
rial which evidently belongs in one. The following 
short theme offers an example: 

HOW I FEEL TO-NIGHT 

I am tired, and every muscle in my body aches. I have 
been revising a twelve-page theme with the hope of remov- 
ing an "E." 

My Shakespeare is waiting for me, as well as a botany 
note-book. My eyes hurt. It is twelve-five a.m., and I do 
not want to write a theme. 

My room-mate has been in bed for two hours, and the 
light is causing her some discomfort. My landlady thinks 
I am in bed, instead of sitting here and thereby increasing 
the light bill every minute, as well as breaking one of the 
dean's rules. 

But the uncomfortable feeling is gradually leaving and 
I am beginning to feel like my normal self again, because 
I have completed my theme. 

Here the material for one good paragraph is divided 
among four fragments. Possibly, however, the para- 
graphing might be defended on the ground that it sug- 
gests the rather spasmodic efforts at expression of a 
weary mind. The following passage from a newspaper 
article is perhaps a better illustration of the tendency 
to break up paragraph unity. 
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A result of modern ideas in housekeeping is the disappear- 
ance of the "what-not," with its frail cargo of strange shells 
and minute china animals; its sandalwood fan and the fam- 
ily album, whose clasps gleamed dully from the bottom 
shelf. 

Who, in these days, studies Niagara Falls (in colors) , or 
the tower of London through the eyepiece of the stereo- 
scope? Who, even among the kiddies, turns the crank of a 
kaleidoscope and marvels at the intricate patterns unfolded 
before his eyes? And who can lay claim to possessing a 
vase of gilded cat-tails, or a paperweight with a little man 
standing outside his house who could be afflicted with a 
terrible blizzard by the mere shaking of a ball of glass? 

For these treasures of the past, once a source of family 
pride and the chief ornaments of the best parlor, have passed 
into oblivion. Even the rubber plant and the China pug 
have lost their popularity, and the reason, so every one will 
tell you, is that the day of the parlor is over. 1 

It is clear that all the sentences in these three para- 
graphs are closely related, and that they all bear di- 
rectly on the point made in the last sentence — "the 
day of the parlor is over." No advantage is gained 
by dividing among three paragraphs material that be- 
longs in one. 

This illustration suggests a convenient practical test 
of unity. A group of short paragraphs which can be 
adequately summarized in a single short sentence, like 
"The day of the parlor is over," should be welded into 
a longer paragraph. A paragraph, long or short, which 
cannot be so summarized pretty certainly contains 
material which should be either omitted altogether or 
taken out and made into a new paragraph. When a 
summarizing sentence of this sort appears in the para- 

* The Philadelphia North American. 
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graph, it is called the topic sentence. Not all good 
paragraphs include such sentences; sometimes the 
topic is implied instead of being directly stated. But 
every good paragraph is capable of being summed up 
in a topic sentence. As a matter of practice, it is a 
good plan to state the topic sentence in your paragraph 
themes. 

Paragraphs are sometimes classified according to the 
position of the topic sentence; but this classification 
has little practical value. In the majority of good 
paragraphs, at least in exposition and argument, the 
topic sentence is placed at or near the beginning. For 
emphasis, it is often repeated in modified form at the 
end. Sometimes, especially in paragraphs of argument, 
the proof is given before the conclusion — that is, the 
topic is not stated until the end. 

We have discussed instances of the violation of unity 
through undue subdivision of paragraph material; we 
need also to be on our guard against crowding the ma- 
terial of two or three paragraphs into one. Consider 
the following theme: 

ATHLETICS 

Have we the best system of athletics? Under prevailing 
conditions in our own and other large universities, to de- 
stroy the existing system would be the height of folly. It 
would kill the school spirit, alienate the university from 
many who would otherwise support it, and destroy a val- 
uable means for its advertising. While other large univer- 
sities cling to the established system, — must do the same 
or be considered an outcast among them without prestige 
or reputation. Many things, however, show that we do not 
have the ideal system. The major purpose of athletics 
should be the physical development of the entire student 
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body. We have not done this, however, but have over- 
developed a comparative handful of men and neglected, as 
far as athletics is concerned, the great mass of the student 
body. Yelling one's self hoarse on the bleachers does not 
develop physical strength; and on the other hand isolated 
instances have been known where overdeveloped athletes, 
placed in the ordinary office life, have not been able to 
stand the change but have lost their health and some even 
their life. It might be said that military training, inter- 
fraternity athletics and intramural contests, as carried on 
three or four years ago, overcome that fault, but even those 
things do not reach all and even if they did, it is only for a 
short time. The athletic system, at the head of which in 
every university stands a man almost as highly paid as the 
president of the university, has developed into a powerful 
machine dominating the players themselves, the student 
body and many times even members of the faculty. The 
time required by football, if required by any other branch 
of university activity, would call forth loud complaint. And 
is it not to a great extent a waste of time? Few fellows 
expect to be coaches and that is all it prepares them for. 
This is not the reason they came to the university, whether 
they know it or not. A man does not place high value on 
his athletic record twenty years later. Many a man regrets 
that he failed to acquire the things that last through life 
instead of a temporary hero-worship. The conscientious 
professor is &t a loss many times to know what to do when 
the required grade of the athlete is higher than the actual 
one. A better system, where all participate and where the 
school spirit is centered at home, is waiting, as soon as the 
existing system has run its course and broken down. 

This theme treats more or less fully three main 
points: (1). it is impracticable at present to abolish the 
existing system of athletics; (2) the system is never- 
theless unsatisfactory, from the point of view of the 
athletes and from the point of view of the students as 
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a whole; (3) the system has come to dominate the 
whole institution. A fourth point is suggested but 
not elaborated in the last sentence. Point 1 is treated 
rather briefly; point 2 more fully; point 3 is merely 
touched on in two sentences — those beginning "The 
athletic system, at the head of which" and "The con- 
scientious professor is at a loss." The paragraph can 
not easily be summarized in a short sentence; clearly 
it should be subdivided. Points 1 and 2, which are 
strongly contrasted, ought certainly to be treated in 
separate paragraphs. Point 3 should be either omitted 
altogether or (preferably) worked up into a third para- 
graph. The suggested fourth point ("A better sys- 
tem ... is waiting") might well be developed into a 
fourth concluding paragraph; or if the theme is re- 
stricted to two paragraphs, it might stand as a con- 
cluding sentence in paragraph 2, suggesting an infer- 
ence from the topic. 

§ 4. Paragraph Coherence 

Coherence as applied to the paragraph demands first 
a clear and logical order of sentences, and second a 
skillful use of connectives or grammatical construc- 
tions to make the relation of sentence to sentence plain. 
If the order is illogical, the reader will have trouble in 
following the thought of the paragraph. But a clear 
order is not by itself sufficient; the sentences should 
be made to show by their references to each other or 
by their construction just how they are related in 
thought. 

Suppose we try to revise the theme on "Athletics" 
in accordance with the suggestions made in regard to 
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unity. The first paragraph, on the impracticability of 
abolishing the present system, will do fairly well as 
it stands. The second one, if the irrelevant sentences 
are omitted, will run as follows: 

Many things, however, show that we do not have the 
ideal system. The major purpose of athletics should be the 
physical development of the entire student body. We have 
not done this, however, but have overdeveloped a compara- 
tive handful of men and neglected, as far as athletics is 
concerned, the great mass of the student body. Yelling 
one's self hoarse on the bleachers does not develop physical 
strength; and on the other hand isolated instances have 
been known where overdeveloped athletes, placed in the 
ordinary office life, have not been able to stand the change, 
but have lost their health and some even their life. It 
might be said that military training, interfraternity athletics 
and intramural contests, as carried on three or four years 
ago, overcome that fault, but even those things do not 
reach all and even if they did, it is only for a short time. 
The time required by football, if required by any other 
branch of university activity, would call forth loud com- 
plaint. And is it not to a great extent a waste of time? 
Few fellows expect to be coaches and that is all it prepares 
them for. This is not the reason they came to the univer- 
sity, whether they know it or not. A man does not place 
high value on his athletic record twenty years later. Many 
a man regrets that he failed to acquire the things that last 
through life instead of a temporary hero-worship. A better 
system, where all participate and where the school spirit is 
centered at home, is waiting, as soon as the existing system 
has run its course and broken down. 

The first three sentences are clear in order. The first 
clause of the fourth ("Yelling on the bleachers . . .") 
has to do with the point of view of the majority of 
students; the second clause, pointing out the occasional 
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bad results of physical overdevelopment, has to do with 
the point of view of the athletes. The next sentence 
("It might be said that military training . . .") goes 
back to the majority of students. The next ("The 
time required by football . . .") returns to the ath- 
letes again. Evidently the order would be more log- 
ical and easier to follow if the writer had placed first all 
that he had'to say about the effect of the present sys- 
tem on the majority of students, and then all that he 
had to say about its effect on athletes. But mere re- 
arrangement will not suffice to make the paragraph 
coherent. We shall have to modify the phrasing and 
put in transitional sentences in order to make the 
thought relations perfectly clear. As a result the part 
of the paragraph in question will read something like 
this: 

Yelling oneself hoarse on the bleachers does not develop 
physical strength. It may be said that military training, 
interfraternity athletics and intramural contests, as carried 
on three or four years ago, offer opportunities for physical 
development to the majority; but even these do not reach 
all, and under the present system the intramural contest? 
did not rouse enough interest to warrant continuing them. 
On the other hand, the athlete in some instances has to pay 
the penalty of physical overdevelopment; as a result of the 
change to sedentary office work he sometimes loses his 
health or even his life. If he escapes the physical penalty, 
he suffers from the loss of part of his education. The time 
required by football, if demanded by any other branch of 
university activity, would call forth loud complaint. And 
is not much of the time wasted? etc. 

Some further examples will perhaps bring out more 
clearly the importance of coherence in paragraphs. 
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Compare as to both order and connection the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs, the first from a great writer whose 
weak point was his incoherence, the second from an 
equally great writer who was a master of lucid con- 
nection. For convenience in reference* the sentences 
are numbered. 

(1) In what prayers do men allow themselves! (2) That 
which they call a holy office is not so much as brave and 
manly. (3) Prayer looks abroad, and asks for some foreign 
addition to come through some foreign virtue, and loses it- 
self in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, of media- 
torial and miraculous. (4) Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity — anything less than all good — is vicious. (5) 
Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life from the 
highest point of view. (6) It is the soliloquy of a behold- 
ing and jubilant soul. (7) It is the spirit of God pronounc- 
ing his works good. (8) But prayer as a means to a private 
end is theft and meanness. (9) It supposes dualism and 
not unity in nature and consciousness. (10) As soon as 
the man is at one with God, he will not beg. (11) He will 
then see prayer in all action. 1 

(1) By the classics of a national literature, I mean those 
authors who have the foremost place in exemplifying the 
powers and conducting the development of its language. 
(2) The language of a nation is at first rude and clumsy; 
and it demands a succession of skillful artists to make it 
malleable and ductile, and to work it up to its proper per- 
fection. (3) It improves by use, but not every one can 
use it while it is yet unformed. (4) To do this 'is an effort 
of genius; and so men of a peculiar talent arise one after 
another, according to the circumstances of the times, and so 
accomplish it. (5) One gives it flexibility; another makes 
it perspicuous or forcible; a third adds to its vocabulary; 
and a fourth gives it grace and harmony. (6) The style of 
each of such eminent masters becomes henceforth in some 
1 Emerson : Self-Reliance, 
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sort a property of the language itself; words, phrases, col- 
locations, and structure, which hitherto did not exist, grad- 
ually passing into the conversation and the composition of 
the educated classes. 1 

Emerson, in the paragraph quoted from him, is con- 
trasting selfish prayer — "prayer as a means to effect 
a private end" — with noble prayer. His first four 
sentences deal with selfish prayer; then he thinks of 
some reflections on noble prayer, and sets them down 
in sentences 5, 6, and 7. In sentences 8 and 9 he 
goes back to selfish prayer, and in 10 and 11 to noble 
prayer again. Furthermore, he takes no pains to make 
it clear by words of reference or connectives which 
kind of prayer he is talking about. At sentence 5, 
for example, he begins to speak of noble prayer; but 
there is nothing to show that he is not still speaking 
of selfish prayer. The illogical order and the lack of 
connectives make the paragraph hard to follow. It 
would have been easier to understand if Emerson had 
set down first what he had to say of selfish prayer, 
and then after a clear transition followed it with the 
contrasting description of genuine and noble prayer. 

In the second paragraph, from Cardinal Newman, 
notice the clear and logical unfolding of the central 
idea. The transposition of a single sentence would 
break the steady advance of the paragraph. The au- 
thor has thought out the real relation of each sen- 
tence to the rest, and has placed each exactly where 
it belongs. Notice, too, the way in which each sentence 
except the first is bound to the one preceding it; not 
by conjunctions, but by repetition (of the word Ian- 

1 Newman: English Catholic Literature. 
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guage in sentence 2) and by the skillful use of pro- 
nouns (it, referring to language, in sentence 3; this, 
in the phrase "To do this," in sentence 4; one, another, 
etc., in sentence 5; such, in the phrase "The style of 
each of such eminent masters," in sentence 6). Inex- 
perienced writers often do not understand that a sen- 
tence may be connected with its predecessor through 
the use of a pronoun or through a repeated word or 
phrase. This sort of connection is frequently more 
satisfactory than the use of a conjunction; it is both 
clearer and closer. 

Careless writers sometimes connect their sentences 
loosely with the conjunctions they happen to think of 
first. And and but are most often abused in this way. 
In the following series of sentences, from a paragraph 
in Mr. G. K. Chesterton's book on Browning, the au- 
thor is discussing the publication of the Browning love- 
letters. 

(1) Whenever a poet conceives that he can make all men 
partakers of some splendid secret of his own heart, I can 
imagine nothing saner and nothing manlier than his course 
in doing so. (The author then gives some examples.) (2) 
But the one essential is that the man in question believes 
that he can make the story as stately to the whole world 
as it is to him, and he chooses his words to that end. (3) 
Yet when a work contains expressions which have one value 
and significance when read by the people to whom they are 
addressed, and an entirely different value and significance 
when read by any one else, then the element of the violation 
of sanctity does arise. (He means, if such a work is pub- 
lished.) (4) But it is not because there is anything in this 
world too sacred to tell. 
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Here are four sentences, of which all but the first begin 
with adversative conjunctions. Sentence 2 is not op- 
posed to sentence 1 or contrasted with it; therefore 
the first but is wrongly used. Sentence 3 is opposed 
to 2, and 4 is opposed to 3. We have, that is, in sen- 
tence 2 a positive idea; in sentence 3 a negative idea 
contrasted with it; and in sentence 4 a positive idea 
contrasted with the negative one in sentence 3. Evi- 
dently the order will be clearer if we put the two 
positive ideas together, and place after them the 
negative idea which is contrasted with both. In this 
way we shall get rid of one of the adversatives, and 
shall make the paragraph both clearer and more em- 
phatic. 

Whenever a poet conceives that he can make all men 
partakers of some splendid secret of his own heart, I can 
imagine nothing saner and nothing manlier than his course 
in doing so. Nothing in this world is too sacred to tell. 
The one essential is that the man in question should believe 
that he can make the story as stately to the whole world as 
it is to him, and should choose his words to that end. But 
when a work contains expressions which have one value and 
significance when read by the people to whom they are 
addressed, and an entirely different value and significance 
when read by any one else, its publication does involve 
violating something that is sacred. 1 

So far we have been dealing with the connection of 

sentence to sentence by words of explicit reference, — 

pronouns, conjunctions, or repeated words. But the 

connection may be shown in other ways; for instance, 

by similarity of construction. The rule of sentence 

1 For the sake of clearness the diction of the last clause has 
been slightly modified. 
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coherence, — parallel ideas should be in parallel con- 
structions, — applies also to sentences in the paragraph. 
Wherever it is appropriate, this method of showing 
the relation of sentences is the best of all. Instantly 
the reader recognizes the relationship of two sentences 
which are parallel in form. Bacon wrote of friend- 
ship: 

The best preservative to keep the mind in health is the 
faithful admonition of a friend. The calling of a man's self 
to a strict account is a medicine something too piercing and 
corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a little flat 
and dead. Observing our faults in others is sometimes im- 
proper for our case. But the best receipt (best, I say, to 
work, and best to take) is the admonition of a friend. 

No one needs to be told that the second, third and 
fourth sentences all state objections to different 
^'preservatives" which are inferior to a friend's ad- 
vice; the parallel constructions show that these sen- 
tences are all doing the same kind of work. Another 
illustration may be cited from Sir Walter Raleigh's 
book on Shakespeare. 

It is not true to say that in these tragedies character is 
destiny. Othello is not a jealous man; he is a man carried 
off his feet, wave-drenched and blinded by the passion of 
love. Macbeth is not a murderous politician; he is a man 
possessed. 

The parallel constructions at once make it clear that 
the second and third sentences are illustrations of the 
truth of the first. 

Sometimes the relation between sentences may best 
be shown by keeping the same grammatical subject 
throughout several of them. As a rule needless 
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changes of the grammatical subject should be avoided, 
for every such change makes necessary a slight mental 
readjustment in the reader. The following group of 
sentences from Cardinal Newman illustrates connec- 
tion both by keeping the same idea prominent as the 
grammatical subject and by parallel constructions. A 
liberal training, he says, 

is the education which gives a man a clear conscious view 
of his own judgments and opinions, a truth in developing 
them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to go right 
to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect 
what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It 
prepares him to fill any post with credit, and to master any 
subject with facility. It shows him how to accommodate 
himself to others, how to throw himself into their state of 
mind, how to bring before them his oWn, how to influence 
them, how to come to an understanding with them, how to 
Bear with them. 

We have considered five methods of obtaining coher- 
ence within the paragraph. First and perhaps most 
important is the use of pronouns, 01 adverbs of ref- 
erence, which refer to nouns, pronouns, clauses, or 
ideas in the preceding sentence. Personal and 
demonstrative pronouns and demonstrative adverbs, 
like thus, so, then, there, thence, and thither are con- 
stantly used in this way. Second, we may repeat a 
word or phrase from the preceding sentence; this gen- 
erally brings out the connection. Third, we may use 
conjunctions or transitional phrases, such as in the first 
place, at the same time, on the other hand, in like man- 
ner, as a result, evidently, in particular, etc. Fourth, 
we may put sentences which are parallel in thought 
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into parallel constructions; and fifth, we may some- 
times keep the same grammatical subject through sev- 
eral sentences. 

§ 5. Paragraph Emphasis 

The most valuable counsel of emphasis with regard 
to the paragraph is that the strategic positions — the 
beginning and the end — should be held by strong and 
important sentences. These sentences should be inter- 
esting in themselves, and important in the thought of 
the paragraph. As a rule the first sentence should 
call attention to the trend of the paragraph, either by 
stating the topic or by leading directly to it. The last 
sentence may repeat and enforce the topic, may fur- 
nish a striking illustration of it, may apply it to some 
specific case, or may draw an inference from it. The 
essential point is that the main idea should be re- 
called vividly to the reader's mind. This is particu- 
larly true of the isolated paragraph ; but in any para- 
graph a weak beginning or conclusion is fatal to ef- 
fectiveness. In the following paragraph theme the 
quoted sentence at the beginning suggests the main 
idea, and the last sentence restates the topic in dif- 
ferent form. 

THE PEDAGOGIC STOOP 

"If you go into that, don't get into the way of stooping. 
Whatever you do, don't stoop." An experienced business 
man gave me this advice when I told him that I intended 
to teach. He meant that teachers are in danger of carrying 
the classroom manner about with them, of assuming the 
schoolmasterly attitude in season and out of season. From 
constant association with their immature pupils, they form 
the habit of treating all whom they meet as pupils and 
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inferiors. From their pedagogic mastery of a few studies 
they come to think that they can afford to neglect every- 
thing else. In this respect, said my adviser, the lawyer or 
business man, constantly coming into contact with his equals 
or superiors, has the advantage; he is compelled to be always 
at his best. From what I have seen of teachers I believe 
this is a real danger. Too many of them become intellectu- 
ally round-shouldered; their mental sinews cease to develop, 
and often begin to weaken. Speaking of the teacher, 
Thoreau pertinently asks, "How can he remember his igno- 
rance — which his growth requires — who has so often to use 
his knowledge?" This question points toward one cause of 
the difficulty. The teacher is forced to use and re-use his 
stock of knowledge too much; too little time is left for 
invading the outlying fields of ignorance. He is dealing so 
constantly with his Latin, algebra and grammar that these 
studies rise higher and higher on his mental horizon, and at 
last blot out his whole sky. 

An almost ideal example of paragraph emphasis is 
found in Montaigne's preface to his essays, which is 
one of the best isolated paragraphs ever written. Here 
the first sentence indicates the topic, and the last gives 
it unexpected and vigorous application. Both are 
highly provocative of curiosity. 

THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 

Reader, thou hast here an honest book; it doth at the 
outset forewarn thee that in contriving the same I have 
proposed to myself no other than a domestic and private 
end: I have had no consideration at all either to thy serv- 
ice or to my glory. My powers are not capable of any such 
design. I have dedicated it to the particular commodity 
of my kinsfolk and friends, so that, having lost me (which 
they must do shortly) they may therein recover some traits 
of my conditions and humors, and by that means preserve 
more whole and more life-like the knowledge they had of 
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me. Had my intention been to seek the world's favor, I 
should surely have adorned myself with borrowed beauties. 
I desire therein to be viewed as I appear in mine own genu- 
ine, simple, and ordinary manner, without study and arti- 
fice; for it is myself I paint. My defects are therein to 
be read to the life, and my imperfections and my natural 
form, so far as public reverence hath permitted me. If I 
had lived among those nations which (they say) yet dwell 
under the sweet liberty of nature's primitive laws, I assure 
thee I would most willingly have painted myself quite fully 
and quite naked. Thus, reader, myself am the matter of 
my book: there's no reason thou should'st employ thy lei- 
sure about so frivolous and vain a subject. Therefore, fare- 
well. 

Emphasis requires also some attention to propor- 
tion. The more important points should of course re- 
ceive their due share of space. But in a paragraph 
otherwise well thought out proportion will usually take 
care of itself. 

§ 6. Methods of Developing the Paragraph 
The topic of a paragraph may be developed in a 
variety of ways. In most paragraphs more than one 
method of development is used; but for the sake of 
clearness we shall consider the chief methods separ- 
ately. Three principal methods are generally dis- 
tinguished. We may develop the paragraph by de- 
fining the topic, by establishing the topic, or by apply- 
ing the topic. In defining the topic we may repeat the 
idea of the topic sentence in another form, to present 
it from another point of view; or we may mark out 
its limits either positively, by showing just what it 
includes, or negatively, by showing what it does not 
include (presenting the contrary). The following, 
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paragraph from Burke's speech on conciliation makes 
use of all these methods. 

The proposition is Peace. Not Peace through the medium 
of War; not Peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endles.3 negotiations; not Peace to arise out 
of universal discord, fomented upon principle in all parts 
of the empire; not Peace to depend on the juridical deter- 
mination of perplexing questions. . . . It is simply Peace, 
sought in its natural course and in its ordinary haunts. 
It is Peace sought in the spirit of Peace and laid in princi- 
ples purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground of 
the difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting 
confidence of the colonies in the mother country, to give 
permanent satisfaction to your people; and (far from a 
scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other 
in the same act and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to British government. 

Here^ Burke defines his proposal first by distinguish- 
ing it from others with which it might be confused 
(showing what it does not include), then by repeating 
it in fuller form, and finally by showing exactly what 
it does include. In the following paragraph, from the 
preface to the Idea of a University, Cardinal Newman 
first defines his topic by showing its limits, and then 
adds a sentence of proof. 

The view taken of a University in these discourses is the 
following: That it is a place of teaching universal knowl- 
edge. This implies that its object is, on the one hand, 
intellectual, not moral ; and on the other, that it is the dif- 
fusion and extension of knowledge rather than the advance- 
ment. If its object were scientific and philosophical discov- 
ery, I do not see why a University should have students; if 
religious training, I do not see how it can be the seat of 
literature and science. 
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The last sentence of the paragraph just quoted illus- 
trates the second method of developing a paragraph 
topic, — by "whatever tends to establish the topic." 
This method is often used in connection with defini- 
tion. It includes the use of examples, comparisons, or 
illustrations, the enumeration of details, and logical 
argument or proof. A paragraph from Newman's 
Elementary Studies will exemplify the use of com- 
parison. 

To a shortsighted person, colors run together and inter- 
mix, outlines disappear, blues and reds and yellows become 
russets or browns, the lamps or candles of an illumination 
spread into an unmeaning glare, or dissolve into a milky 
way. He takes up an eye-glass, and the mist clears up; 
every image stands out distinct, and the rays of light fall 
back upon their centers. It is this haziness of intellectual 
vision which is the malady of all classes of men by nature, 
and of those who read and write and compose, quite as 
well as of those who cannot — of all who have not had a 
really good education. 

In the following paragraph, Thoreau develops the 
central idea by means of illustration and proof. 

On the whole, I think it cannot be maintained that dress- 
ing has in this or any other country risen to the dignity of 
an art. At present, men make shift to wear what they can 
get. Like shipwrecked sailors, they put on what they can 
find on the beach, and at a little distance, whether of space 
or time, laugh at each other's masquerade. Every genera- 
tion laughs at the old fashions, but follows religiously the 
new. We are amused at beholding the costume of Henry 
VIII, or Queen Elizabeth, as much as if it was that of the 
King and Queen of the Cannibal Islands. All costume off 
a man is pitiful or grotesque. It is only the serious eye peer- 
ing from and the sincere life passed within it, which restrain 
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laughter and consecrate the costume of any people. Let 
Harlequin be taken with a fit of colic and his trappings will 
have to serve that mood too. When the soldier is hit by a 
cannon ball, rags are as becoming as purple. 

In the following, from Bryce's American Common- 
wealth, proof alone is used. 

An outgoing President is a weak President. During the 
four months of his stay in office after his successor is chosen, 
he declines, except in cases of extreme necessity, to take 
any new departure, to embark on any executive policy which 
cannot be completed before he quits office. This is, of 
course, even more decidedly the case if his successor belongs 
to the opposite party. 1 

The third method of developing the paragraph is 
by showing the results or consequences of the topic 
sentence, or by applying it in some more or less specific 
way. Viscount Bryce, in the following paragraph, is 
discussing the authority of the President of the United 
States. 

An authority which depends on a veto capable of being 
overruled by a two-thirds majority may seem frail. But 
the experience of a century has shown that, owing to the 
almost equal strength of the two great parties, the Houses 
often differ, and there is rarely a two-thirds majority of 
the same color in both. Hence the executive has enjoyed 
some independence. Congress can, except within that nar- 
row sphere which the Constitution has absolutely reserved 
for him, baffle the President, can interrogate, check, and 
worry his ministers. But it can neither drive him the way 
it wishes him to go, nor dismiss them for disobedience of 
incompetence. 1 

1 Copyrighted by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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In the following paragraph from the Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, Burke applies the general 
idea of his topic sentence to the revolution. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong 
principle at work; and this, for a while, is all I can possibly 
know of it. ... I should therefore suspend my congratula- 
tions on the new liberty of France, until I was informed 
how it had been combined with government; with public 
force; with the discipline and obedience of armies; with the 
collection of an effective and well-distributed revenue; with 
morality and religion; with the solidity of property; with 
peace and order; with civil and social manners. All these 
(in their way) are good things too; and without them lib- 
erty is not a benefit while it lasts, and is not likely to con- 
tinue long. The effect of liberty to individuals is that they 
may do what they please; we ought to see what it will 
please them to do, before we risk congratulations, which 
may soon be turned into complaints. 

This last method of paragraph development is sel- 
dom used alone; it is most often found in the last 
sentence or two of a paragraph developed chiefly by 
other methods. Most good paragraphs, indeed, make 
use of more than one method. For the beginner, 
however, it is excellent practice to write paragraphs 
devoted to defining the topic or to establishing it; such 
practice helps him, when he is writing, to think clearly 
and to know exactly what he is about. By such exer- 
cise in building paragraphs, beginning with the sim- 
pler forms, he can gain a sense of structure which will 
ultimately make it impossible for him to write a con- 
fused or disorderly theme. 
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§ 7. Paragraphs for Analysis and Criticism 

Study each of the following paragraphs, testing it 
for unity, coherence, emphasis. If the paragraph is 
coherent, how is the relation between the sentences 
shown? What methods of developing the topic are 
used? 

Now, to be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should be 
gone upon alone. If you go in company, or even in pairs, 
it is no longer a walking tour in anything but name; it 
is something else and more in the nature of a picnic. A 
walking tour should be gone upon alone, because freedom 
is of the essence; because you should be able to stop and go 
on, and follow this way or that, as the freak takes you; and 
because you must have your own pace, and neither trot 
alongside a champion walker, nor mince in time with a girl. 
And then you must be open to all impressions and let your 
thoughts take color from what you see. You should be as 
a pipe for any wind to play upon. "I cannot see the wit," 
says Hazlitt, "of walking and talking at the same time. 
When I am in the country I wish to vegetate like the coun- 
try" — which is the gist of all that can be said upon the 
matter. There should be no cackle of voices at your elbow, 
to jar on the meditative silence of the morning. And so 
long as a man is reasoning he cannot surrender himself to 
that fine intoxication that comes of much motion in the 
open air, that begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness of 
the brain, and ends in a peace that passes comprehension. 1 

— Stevenson: Walking Tours. 

The first of all English games is making money. That 

is an all-absorbing game; and we knock each other down 

oftener in playing at that than at football, or any other 

roughest sport; and it is absolutely without purpose; no one 

who engages heartily in that game ever knows why. Ask a 

* Reprinted by kind permission of the publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
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great money-maker what he wants to do with his money — 
he never knows. He doesn't make it to do anything with it. 
He gets it only that he may get it. "What will you make 
of what you have got?" you ask. "Well, I'll get more," he 
says. Just as at cricket you get more runs. There's no 
use in the runs, but to get more of them than other people 
is the game. And there's no use in the money, but to have 
more of it than other people is the game. So all that great 
foul city of London there — rattling, growling, smoking, 
stinking — a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pouring 
out poison at every pore — you fancy it is a city of work? 
Not a street of it! It is a great city of play; very nasty 
play, and very hard play, but still play. It is only Lord's 
cricket ground without the turf — a huge billiard table with- 
out the cloth, and with pockets as deep as the bottomless 
pit; but mainly a billiard table, after all. 

— Ruskin: Crown of Wild Olive. 
Scientific knowledge, even in the most modest persons, has 
mingled with it a something which partakes of insolence. 
Absolute, peremptory facts are bullies, and those who keep 
company with them are apt to get a bullying habit of mind; 
— not of manners, perhaps; they may be smooth and soft, 
but the smile they carry has a quiet assertion in it, such 
as the Champion of the Heavy Weights, commonly the best- 
natured, but not the most diffident of men, wears upon what 
he very inelegantly calls his "mug." Take the man, for in- 
stance, who deals in the mathematical sciences. There is 
no elasticity in a mathematical fact; if you bring up against 
it, it never yields a hair's breadth; everything must go to 
pieces that comes in collision with it. What the mathe- 
matician knows being absolute, unconditional, incapable of 
suffering question, it should tend, in the nature of things, 
to breed a despotic way of thinking. So of those who deal 
with the palpable and often unmistakable facts of external 
nature; only in a less degree. Every probability — and most 
of our common working beliefs are probabilities — is pro- 
vided with buffers at both ends, which break the force of 
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opposite opinions clashing against it; but scientific certainty 
has no spring in it, no courtesy, no possibility of yielding. 
All this must react on the minds that handle these forms 
of truth. 

— Holmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 

The grand necessity, then, for our bodies is to keep warm, 
to keep the vital heat in us. What pains we accordingly 
take, not only with our Food, and Clothing, and Shelter, but 
with our beds, which are our night-clothes, robbing the nests 
and breasts of birds to prepare this shelter within a shelter, 
as the mole has its bed of grass and leaves at the end of 
its burrow! The poor man is wont to complain that this 
is a cold world; and to cold, no less physical than social, we 
refer directly a great part of our ails. The summer, in some 
climates, makes possible to man a sort of Elysian life. Fuel, 
except to cook his food, is then unnecessary; while Food 
generally is more various, and more easily obtained, and 
Clothing and Shelter are wholly or half unnecessary. At 
the present day, and in this country, as I find my own ex- 
perience, a few implements, a knife, an axe, a spade, a wheel- 
barrow, etc., and for the studious, lamplight, stationery, 
and access to a few books, rank next to necessaries, and 
can all be obtained at a trifling cost. Yet some, not wise, 
go to the other side of the globe, to barbarous and unhealthy 
regions, and devote themselves to trade for ten or twenty 
years, in order that they may live — that is, keep comfort- 
ably warm — and die in New England at last. The luxur- 
iously rich are not simply kept comfortably warm, but 
unnaturally hot; as I implied before, they are cooked, of 
course a la mode. 

— Thoreau: Walden. 

The real trouble with this world of ours is not that it is 
an unreasonable world, nor even that it is a reasonable one. 
The commonest kind of trouble is that it is nearly reason- 
able, but not quite. Life is not an illogicality; yet it is a 
trap for logicians. It looks just a little more mathematical 
and regular than it is; its exactitude is obvious, but its 
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inexactitude is hidden; its wildness lies in wait. I give one 
coarse instance of what I mean. Suppose some mathe- 
matical creature from the moon were to reckon up the human 
body; he would at once see that the essential thing about 
it was that it was duplicate. A man is two men, he on 
the right exactly resembling him on the left. Having noted 
that there was an arm on the right and one on the left, 
a leg on the right and one on the left, he might go further 
and still find on each side the same number of fingers, 
the same number of toes, twin eyes, twin ears, twin nostrils, 
and even twin lobes of the brain. At last he would take 
it as a law; and then, where he found a heart on one side, 
would deduce that there was another heart on the other. 
And just then, where he most felt he was right, he would 
be wrong. 1 

— G. K. Chesterton: Orthodoxy. 

§ 8. Suggested Exercises 

1. Write three paragraphs defining terms, such as a 
gentleman, college spirit, the ideal teacher, the ideal student 

2. Write three paragraphs developed by illustration, 
details, or proof, making first for each a topic sentence such 
as "College spirit tends (or does not tend) to discourage 
individuality," or "Recent literature should (or should not) 
be studied in English courses," or "Student opinion often 
judges men by a distorted standard of values." 

3. Criticise each of these paragraphs with reference to 
unity, coherence, emphasis. 

4. Bring to class a newspaper editorial of several para- 
graphs, with a written criticism of the paragraph structure. 

1 Reprinted by kind permission of the publishers, John Lane 
Company. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXPOSITION 

§ 1. Purpose 

The primary purpose of exposition is to make some 
one understand something. The first essential is 
therefore clearness ; as soon as an explanation ceases to 
be clear it loses all its value. The severest criticism 
that can be made of a piece of exposition is the simple 
comment, "I don't see," or "I don't understand." An 
explanation which itself needs explaining is about the 
most useless piece of lumber in the world. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, to keep your audience 
always in mind, and to calculate your explanation to 
the level of their knowledge and intelligence. But 
clearness alone is not enough; most exposition must 
also interest its hearers, or they will not take the 
trouble to understand it. Of course there are some 
exceptions. A drill sergeant instructing a squad of 
recruits in the elements of military training does not 
have to interest them; he has another sort of grip on 
their attention. For a somewhat similar reason, per- 
haps, writers of textbooks often feel that they have a 
certain indulgence to be dull. Allowance must in fair- 
ness be made for differences in the intrinsic interest 
of subjects; an exposition of the binomial theorem, 
however excellent, is not likely to be of general inter- 
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est. But the fact remains that exposition succeeds in 
proportion as it interests its audience. And one im- 
portant type of exposition — the personal essay — has 
for its main purpose entertainment. 

§ 2. Choice and Limitation of Subject 

The receipt for exposition begins like that for 
fricasseed rabbit, — "First catch your hare." The first 
requisite for a good explanation is a good subject. For 
your purposes a good subject is one which you are 
competent to explain and in which you can interest 
your special audience, — the class. It must be a sub- 
ject in which you are yourself interested; otherwise 
you* cannot hope to capture the attention of others. 
Preferably it should be a subject about which you 
have already some special knowledge. x Topics which 
you have been studying in your courses may be inter- 
esting if they are not too technical and if you handle 
them well. More likely to appeal to your audience 
are topics of which you have learnt something by ob- 
servation or experience. No study or research can take 
the place of first-hand knowledge. A student who had 
worked on a Hudson River boat wrote an excellent 
exposition of the structure of those big shallow craft; 
another who had been an aviator interested his class- 
mates keenly, by explaining "Why an Aviator Must 
Understand Meteorology." If you have lived on a 
prairie farm or a western fruit-ranch, if you have 
worked in a lumber camp, a coal mine, or a grocery 
store, if you are especially interested in boy scouts, or 
theaters, or church socials, or basketball, you have an 
ample supply of good material at hand. A further 
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reason why it is advisable to choose for practice a 
subject with which you are familiar is that you can 
thus spend most of your time in putting your explana- 
tion into good form. If you select a subject of which 
you know little or nothing, you will have to spend 
much time in looking up and gathering your material; 
and although this is in itself a profitable exercise, it is 
less important than learning how to handle the ma- 
terial already at your command. 

When you have chosen your subject, the next thing 
to consider is whether you can treat it adequately in 
the space you intend to fill. Many high school essays, 
and too many written in college, deal with subjects 
which would require a volume for adequate treatment. 
One student attempted to discuss in a thousand-word 
theme "The Progress of the World in the Past Cen- 
tury." This is an extreme instance, but many stu- 
dents make the same sort of mistake. Suppose the 
student who undertook this encyclopaedic subject had 
done a little thinking before he began to write. He 
would have seen that some limitation was necessary, 
and perhaps would have decided to take up some one 
phase of progress. Suppose he settled on philanthropy. 
If he thought a little more, he would recognize that 
"Philanthropy in the Past Century" is still much too 
large a field for a thousand-word theme to cover. He 
might next decide to restrict his topic to "Prison Re- 
form in the Past Century." As he began to look up 
material, he would soon discover that even this is a 
subject which would require a volume. Ultimately he 
might limit his theme to "Warden Osborne's Reforms 
in the Sing Sing Penitentiary," — a subject which he 
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might reasonably hope to outline in a thousand-word 
article. The attempt to treat a subject which is too 
large for the space results inevitably in either vague- 
ness, or disconnected and fragmentary treatment, or 
both. If you keep the stream of your exposition con- 
fined within narrow banks, it will have depth and 
force; if you allow it to spread out over the flats, it 
will become shallow and stagnant. 

In exposition which aims merely at a colorless 
presentation of facts, the process of limiting the sub- 
ject may stop here. But most exposition, if it is to 
get a hearing, must do more than present the facts; 
in order to interest the reader, it must interpret them, 
must connect them in some way with his experience, 
his curiosity, or his sympathy. "All this may be very 
true," the reader says, "but what of it? What is it to 
me?" Exposition must generally attempt to answer 
such questions as this, either by limiting itself to that 
particular phase of the topic which is most likely to 
interest its audience, or by offering along with the 
facts an interpretation of them. Interpreting the facts 
almost always involves limitation. Suppose our stu- 
dent writer has decided to discuss "Warden Osborne's 
Reforms in the Sing Sing Penitentiary." In his thou- 
sand-word theme he can probably explain briefly the 
facts in the case; he will describe first the old rules 
and conditions, and then the new rules and methods 
which superseded them. The resulting article would 
have a certain interest. Probably, however, he will 
not want to stop with a mere explanation of facts. 
He will want to show what the facts mean. . To the 
prisoner, he concludes, the change meant a chance to 
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build up again his lost self-respect, to become a new 
man. Here is an interpretation which at once adds 
interest to the facts; but if it is fully developed it will 
probably need most or all of the space the writer has 
at his disposal. He may decide, then, to limit his topic 
further, so that his title will be, "What Warden Os- 
borne's Reforms at Sing Sing Meant to the Prisoner." 
Or, as he studies the subject, he may decide that the 
most interesting phase of it is Mr. Osborne's theory 
of prison discipline. The main purpose of prisons is 
to reform prisoners and make them good members of 
society; in order to do this it is necessary to restore 
their self-respect and make them trustworthy. Mr. 
Osborne believed that the way to make the prisoners 
respect themselves was to respect them, and the way 
to make them trustworthy was to trust them. Is this 
view in agreement with the results of modern psycho- 
logical study? How did it work in practice? If the 
writer wishes to look at the subject from this angle, 
he will probably find that he has no space to consider 
other phases. He may therefore rephrase his title 
thus: "Warden Osborne's Theory of Prison Disci- 
pline." 

Whatever your subject may be, then, you should 
ask yourself, "How can I connect this with my reader's 
interests?" Suppose you know something about the 
beet sugar industry, and decide to use your knowledge 
in a theme. How can you best catch and hold your 
reader's attention? Before the industry was devel- 
oped, the world relied upon cane sugar for its supply. 
Suppose that in the recent world shortage there had 
been no beet sugar available; what would have been 
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the effect on your reader's sugar-bowl? Here is an 
obvious road to your reader's interest; so you decide 
to emphasize in your theme the importance of sugar 
as an article of diet and the immense contribution of 
the beet industry to the world's supply. To call atten- 
tion to this in your title, you name the article "The 
Beet and the World's Sugar Bowl/' 

All this is only to say that a good exposition should 
have a definite "point" ; and that this point should be 
selected and sharpened so that it will transfix the 
reader's attention. Sharpening the point, as a recent 
writer * on exposition remarks, means whittling away 
material which might make it blunt; it means, that 
is, limiting the subject and omitting whatever does 
not bear on the phase or the interpretation you have 
chosen to present. "In a short study," says Steven- 
son, "the writer, having seized his point of view, must 
keep his eye steadily to that. ... It is from one side 
only that he has time to represent his subject." The 
ideal of expository writing is well expressed in the 
words Bacon truly applied to his essays: "They come 
home to men's business and bosoms." 

In practice it is an excellent plan to try to express 
the point, or "controlling purpose," as Mr. Curl calls 
it, in a single sentence. Such a sentence is a very 
present help to the writer; it is a touchstone by which 
he may try his material and find out whether it be- 
longs in his article or not. As a topic sentence or as a 
summary, it may be equally useful to the reader. In 
the theme on "Why the Aviator Must Understand 
Meteorology" the topic sentence might be: "The 

*Mervin J. Curl: Expository Writing. 
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aviator's efficiency and even his life depend upon his 
knowledge of air currents and clouds." In the theme 
on the reforms at Sing Sing it might be: "Warden 
Osborne proved that the way to make a prisoner 
respect himself is to respect him, and the way to make 
him trustworthy is to trust him." Or, if another phase 
of the subject were to be chosen for chief emphasis, 
the sentence might read: "Warden Osborne found a 
way to turn criminals into useful members of society." 

§ 3. Gathering Material 

If your exposition is to be based wholly or largely 
on material gathered from books or magazines, you 
should make at least a preliminary survey of material 
at your disposal before you decide finally on the limits 
of your subject; that is, on the phase or interpretation 
of it which you intend to present. Generally the first 
thing to consult is an encyclopaedia. For ordinary 
purposes probably the most convenient and satisfac- 
tory encyclopaedia is the New International. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to many topics a fuller 
or a more technical treatment, and is indispensable. 
Besides these there are excellent works of reference in 
special fields; such are the Catholic Encyclopaedia, the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, the Jewish Encyclopaedia, Bailey's Encyclopaedia 
{for agriculture), and R. H. Inglis Palgrave's Diction- 
ary of Political Economy. One of the best services 
which a good encyclopaedia can do you is to point the 
way to fuller sources of information. At the end of 
an article you will generally find a bibliography, or 
list of the important books dealing with the subject; 
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and some of these books will pretty certainly be avail- 
able to you in the library. Another great source of 
information with which you should be acquainted is 
the Dictionary of National Biography. This is the 
standard authority on the lives of notable Britons. 
Unfortunately we have no work of anything like equal 
authority and completeness dealing with American 
biography; for this we must go to the encyclopaedias. 
Very brief biographical notices of living persons may 
be found in Who's Who and Who's Who in America. 
Summaries of recent developments in all sorts of sub- 
jects, besides much other information, are available in 
such annual publications as the New International 
Year Book, the American Year Book and the World 
Almanac. This last is so inexpensive that it can be 
owned by any one for ready reference. Every large 
library contains a great store of information in its 
bound volumes of periodicals. Keys to this storehouse 
may be found in the Reader's Guide and Poole's 
Index; here you will find articles indexed under sub- 
ject headings, as well as by titles and authors. Last 
and most important of all is the library card index; 
this lists books according to their titles, according to 
their authors, and according to their subjects. In a 
large library you will find so long a list of books under 
each important subject that you will be embarrassed 
by the riches at your command; here the short biblio- 
graphical lists in the encyclopaedia will help you, by 
pointing out the most important sources of informa- 
tion. 

Students who go through college without learning 
to use the library intelligently are missing a most im- 
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portent and precious part of their education. They 
are like people who should go to a great hotel for a 
dinner, register and pay for their meal, and then go 
away hungry because they could not "read the menu. 
To change the figure, the books here mentioned and 
others of their class are the tools and weapons of the 
trained mind; without knowing how to use and wield 
them, the mind can neither make or do anything well 
in exposition, nor fight effectively in argument. 

In looking up any subject thoroughly, the first step 
is to find out exactly what material is at your disposal. 
It is an excellent plan to make a bibliography for your 
own use. 1 This is merely a working list of books and 
articles which seem likely to throw light on the sub- 
ject. Look up the subject in the encyclopaedias, and 
find out from the card catalogue which of the books 
listed in the encyclopaedia bibliographies are in the 
library, selecting, of course, only those titles which 
seem to bear upon the phase of the subject you have 
chosen to present. Look up your subject in the card 
catalogue, and find out whether any other books which 
seem promising for your purpose are listed there. 
Finally, look up your subject in the Reader's Guide; 
there you will perhaps find a long list of articles deal- 
ing with it. Pick out those which seem most likely to 
help you, and add them to your list. A good bibli- 
ography should give the title in full, the author's name 
in full (or name with initials), and the place and date 
of publication, if the item is a book; if it is an article, 
the name of the magazine and the volume and page 
(or the exact date) should be given, as well as the full 

'This may be made a separate theme assignment. 
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title and the author's name. For some subjects of 
very recent interest you may have to depend entirely 
upon magazine articles; for others you may find all 
the material you want in two or three books. Never 
base an article entirely upon one authority, whether 
book or magazine ; if you do you will be merely sum- 
marizing or paraphrasing another writer, not compos- 
ing an article of your own. 

Of course you will not read through all the books 
and 'articles listed in your bibliography; to do so would 
waste much time. Glancing through the first para- 
graph of an article may be enough to show you that 
it contains nothing to your purpose. You can ordi- 
narily judge from the table of contents in a book 
whether it contains any material which will be useful 
to you. Perhaps you will want to read two or three 
chapters; perhaps one; perhaps none at all. In this* 
rapid way you should examine each item in your list 
and select those which will really give you the in- 
formation you need. 

In the long run you will save much time by taking 
careful notes as you read. For most students, prob- 
ably, the most satisfactory method of taking notes is 
on cards or slips of paper of uniform size; these can 
be bought in pads at any stationery store. As you 
find in an article or book a point of which you may 
wish to make use, note it on a card, preferably in your 
own words, under a general heading and with an exact 
reference. Suppose you are gathering material for an 
article on Shakespeare's theater. You discover that 
the chapter on the Elizabethan theater in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature contains much 
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material which you want. One of your notes on this 
chapter might read as follows: 

Actors 

Richard Burbage, the leading man in the Globe 
Theater Company, known to have been the original 
Richard III, Hamlet, Othello and Lear. 

— Camb. Hist, op Eng. Lit., VI. 248. 

Card notes of this sort are easily classified and ar- 
ranged, and their headings will probably give you use- 
ful hints for the division of your subject. 

§ 4. Division of the Subject 

After you have gathered material and have decided 
upon the limits of your topic, the next step is to an- 
alyze it into its logical divisions. Sometimes these 
divisions will suggest themselves from your notes. If 
you have been gathering information about the Eliza- 
bethan theater, for instance, you will probably have 
one group of notes headed "History," another headed 
"Structure," and a third headed "Actors." This gives 
you three important divisions of the subject. Of the 
notes which remain, there are some dealing with the 
time of performances, the price of seats, the manner 
of announcing plays, etc. A little consideration shows 
you that these can be grouped together under the 
heading "Customs." Other notes have to do with the 
ownership of the theaters, the measure of control exer- 
cised by the mayor and council, the fact that all plays 
had to be licensed by the Master of the Revels, etc. 
These can probably be grouped under a fifth heading, 
"Management and Control." If your exposition is 
based upon knowledge acquired by experience, it is a 
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good plan to make a careful preliminary list of the 
points which you think ought to be included. Go 
over this list and strike out any points which on reflec- 
tion do not seem to be closely related to your main 
point; then try to group the rest under a few main 
heads. In the longest themes which you write you 
ought not to need more than five or six main divisions; 
generally in a theme of a thousand or twelve hundred 
words you will need not more than three or four. If 
you find that you need a larger number of main head- 
ings in order to group your points logically, there is 
probably something wrong with your subject; you 
are trying to cover too much ground, and should limit 
yourself more narrowly. 

Careful analysis thus shows you, first, whether your 
subject needs further limitation ; second, what belongs 
in your theme, and what does not; third, what the 
main divisions of your subject are. In the light of this 
further study you can now rephrase your topic sen- 
tence so that it will adequately summarize your theme; 
or if you have not yet formulated a topic sentence, you 
should now do so. Analysis showed the writer of the 
theme on the wireless telegraph (quoted later) that 
the main divisions of his subject are: (1) the gen- 
eral theory of wave motion and transmission, (2) 
Hertzian waves, (3) the transmitter, (4) the receiver. 
He formulated his topic sentence as follows: "It is 
my intention to describe a simple apparatus patterned 
after the Marconi system, and to explain how its sig- 
nals are carried from place to place through the ether 
in the air by means of certain kinds of electrical waves 
called Hertzian waves." 
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§ 5. Order 

When you have determined the main divisions of 
your subject, the next thing is to arrange them in the 
best order. Here the principles of coherence and em- 
phasis come to your aid. Coherence, of course, re- 
quires that the order shall help to make clear the rela- 
tion of each division to the others. In some kinds of 
exposition a clear order is easy to arrange. In explain- 
ing a process, for instance, such as the making of bread 
or the refining of ore, it is generally best to follow the 
natural order of time. This sort of exposition is easier 
to write and on the whole less profitable for the writer 
than other sorts, because the order is really arranged 
for him. The main thing is to be sure that all the 
steps in the process are clearly^ explained. 

Another sort of exposition deals with questions of 
structure. You may wish to explain a gasoline engine, 
a Doric temple, a stereopticon, or the delicate and in- 
genious mechanism of an orchid. In cases of this 
kind your division of the subject will naturally be into 
physical parts. In general it is best to take up first the 
essential parts,, which are found in all objects of the 
class you are explaining and which make it what it is. 
Thus an explanation of the steam engine began with 
an account of the cylinder, the piston, and the crank 
or lever which transmits the power. Professor Tar- 
bell's explanation of the Greek temple * takes up first 
what the writer says is "the essential feature," namely, 
"an enclosed chamber, commonly called by the Latin 
name cella." Next are considered the vestibule and 

X A History of Greek Art, pp.80ff. 
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the colonnade; these three are the essential parts. 
Later are explained the columns, the capitals, the 
architrave, the frieze, the cornice, and the pediment; 
these parts are less essential, and vary in different 
styles of architecture. Professor Tarbell's order ia 
clear and convenient; he begins this part of his ex- 
planation with the column, and proceeds to the capital 
at the top of the column, the architrave above the 
capital, the frieze above that, etc. In discussing these 
minor parts, he follows the order in which they 
might naturally be observed. As you look at a Greek 
temple the columns are the most conspicuous feature; 
from them your eye naturally travels up to the capi- 
tals, the architrave, and the parts above it. The ex- 
position then illustrates the two chief suggestions in 
regard to order in expositions of structure: (1) it is 
generally best to begin with the essential parts and 
proceed to the less important; (2) it is often best to 
follow the order in which the parts would naturally 
be observed. 

Still another type of exposition deals with matters 
of theory. It may be the theory of a game of cards or 
of tennis; or a theory about the character of Hamlet 
or the meaning of Browning's Childe Roland; or a 
scientific theory of the origin of volcanoes or the age 
of the earth or the transmutation of elements. This 
is the most difficult kind of exposition to arrange in a 
satisfactory order. Even in explaining so familiar a 
matter as the game of baseball an inexperienced writer 
will probably fail at first, chiefly because he will pre- 
sent his material in a confusing order. The best gen- 
eral advice is this: Proceed always from the simple 
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and familiar to the complex and unknown. In the 
explanation of baseball (addressed, let us say, to an 
Italian who has just come to America) a writer "might 
begin by describing the field and the material equip- 
ment, bats, balls, etc. He might then explain the gen- 
eral character of the game, — its division into innings, 
in each of which each side has its turn at bat and in 
the field; and its object, — the accumulation of runs. 
He could go on to a discussion of the functions of the 
several players, and an explanation of the rules. In 
the explanation of wireless telegraphy the writer 
begins with ordinary instances of signaling by wave 
motion; from this he proceeds to the sort of wave 
motion utilized in wireless telegraphy; finally he ex- 
plains the rather complex instruments necessary for 
transmitting and receiving messages. 

So far we have been considering the claims of co- 
herence with regard to order. Whatever else the order 
is or is not, it must be clear; but there is no reason 
why it should not also be emphatic. If possible the 
strategic posts at beginning and end should be held 
by points which are important and memorable. The 
suggestion about order in exposition of structure — that 
it is best to begin with essential points and proceed to 
less important ones — may appear inconsistent with 
this; but even in expositions of structure it is often 
possible to get the effect of climax. The explanation 
of the Greek temple, for instance, ends with an ac- 
count of the pediment, which in the beauty and 
impressiveness of its sculptural decoration fitly crowns 
the whole structure. An exposition which otherwise 
would be anti-climactic may be saved by a well- 
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phrased summary or a vigorous restatement of the 
main point or an interesting bit of interpretation or 
application. 

§ 6. Proportion 

Emphasis also applies to exposition in the matter 
of proportion. When you have decided on the division 
of your subject and the right order for your main head- 
ings, the next thing to consider is the amount of space 
to be given to each. Suppose that you wish to write 
an exposition of cotton ginning in six hundred words. 
This involves explanation first of the machine, then 
of the process — how the machine works. How much 
space shall you give to each? The writer of the theme 
quoted at the end of this chapter used only about one 
hundred words to describe the machine; the remain- 
ing five hundred he devoted to the process, and to some 
historical facts which, as careful analysis would have 
shown him, do not belong in the theme at all. The 
result is that the explanation is not easy to under- 
stand; we are hurried into an account of the process 
before the structure of the machine is clear to us. The 
writer should have devoted at least half his space to a 
careful explanation of the machine; if he had made 
that clear to us, we should find it easy to understand 
its workings. In this matter of proportion your topic 
sentence, which states your controlling purpose, will 
show you what points ought to have fullest develop- 
ment. Suppose you are writing an account of the land 
system of the Salvation Army in America. You decide 
that the system may be divided into three parts, — the 
summer camps, the dairy farms, and the colony farms. 
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Which of these deserves most space? The answer de- 
pends upon your main purpose. The purpose of the 
theme quoted at the end of this chapter was to show 
that "the system of the Army's charity is not to give 
merely physical aid, but to inspire people to make a 
new start." The most important part of the system, 
from this point of view, is the colony farms. Hence 
the other parts are treated very briefly, and about 
three-quarters of the theme is devoted to a full account 
of the colony farms. 

All that has been said in this chapter has to do with 
planning the exposition, — really the most important 
part of the job. You might as well try to build a house 
without a plan as to write an explanation or argument 
without one. A famous dramatist was once asked by 
a friend how his new play was getting on. "It is nearly 
done," he replied. "How long is it?" was the next 
query. "I have written nothing yet," answered the 
playwright, "but it is all planned." Perhaps he over- 
stated the importance of the plan a little; but it is 
certain that in writing exposition as in writing a play, 
he who has devised a good plan has won at least half 
the battle. 

The form of the written plan may vary according 
to the writer's temperament and purpose. In theory 
a very strong case can be made out for the plan in 
which each important point is expressed in the form 
of a complete sentence. An outline of this sort helps 
the writer — indeed, almost forces him — to think out 
in advance exactly what he wants to say. As an exer- 
cise, the preparation of sentence outlines is admirable; 
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and you will find it worth while to make such an out- 
line for at least one of your long themes. But in ordi- 
nary practice most writers prefer for their own use a 
simpler and briefer sort of outline, in which the main 
points are suggested by mere phrase headings. The 
article on "Moving-Day" quoted in the next section, 
for instance, might have been based on a plan such as 
this: 

1. American habit of "moving." 

2. Danger to individuality of home. 

3. Interference with education. 

4. Advantages of English stability. 

For the purposes of the writer this plan would prob- 
ably have been sufficient; but as a summary for others 
the sentence outline made below is of course more 
satisfactory. The one essential thing is that your plan 
should be clear, definite, logical, adapted to your pur- 
pose. 

§7. Writing the Theme: Connection 

Ordinarily each main point in your outline should 
be developed into a paragraph. If you have made a 
sentence outline you have already written the topic 
sentences of your paragraphs. All the methods of 
developing a topic which we have studied in the last 
chapter, — definition, illustration, proof, application, 
consequence, — come into use here. One other matter 
needs special attention. As you follow out your plan 
in writing the theme, you will find that in going from 
one point to another you need words or phrases to 
show the connection. Coherence, you remember, in- 
volves not merely a clear order, but a careful use oi 
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connectives to show the relation of part to part; in the 
long theme, especially of paragraph to paragraph. 
Sometimes a word or phrase may be sufficient to make 
the connection clear; sometimes a whole sentence may 
be necessary. In the following short article the writer 
wished to bring out four points: 

(1) Americans have a habit of frequently moving from 
one house to another. 

(2) Change of residence is unpleasant to some people 
because it tends to spoil the individuality of the home. 

(3) Frequent change of residence tends also to loosen 
home ties, and so to interfere with education. 

(4) For personal reasons and for educational reasons we 
may well envy the English the stability of their homes. 

To each point he devotes a paragraph ; notice how the 
paragraphs are connected. The second is bound to the 
first by its introductory sentence, in which the phrase 
"this easy and automatic adoption and occupation of 
vacant quarters" summarizes the first paragraph. 
Similarly the opening sentence of the third sums up 
both the preceding paragraphs, in the phrase "this 
ready breaking of home ties, together with the over- 
lapping and consequent blending ... of home atmos- 
pheres" ; the rest of the sentence connects this summary 
with the new idea to be developed. Paragraphs two 
and three explain results of paragraph one. The first 
sentence in paragraph four shows that the paragraph 
is to deal with an inference from what has been said. 
Thus the reader is led to understand at every point 
just where he is on the road of the thought. 
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MOVING-DAY * 

One of the inalienable rights of the free American is the 
privilege of insuring his domestic tranquillity by leaving a 
domicile before it has become too familiar. An annual 
moving-day fits nicely into our practice of the restless life. 
A shorter period would not be sufficient to enable us to 
decide upon our next stopping-place, and a longer would 
give us ennui. It is not that we lack the home- feeling; we 
are at home anywhere. Indeed, it might be not unplaus- 
ibly argued that an abnormal love of home drives us to 
seek as many homes as we can. If we do not carry our 
houses upon our backs, it is because we are certain of find- 
ing at nightfall suitable habitations still warm with the 
home-life of recently departed nomads like ourselves. A 
September Labor Day on which no manual labor is per- 
formed is less characteristic of us than our October moving 
day, unhonored and unsung, to be sure, but not without its 
realistic exhibits and its impressive parade. We are a na- 
tion of climbers, anxious not to miss anything; and each 
successive autumn brings with its brilliant leaves renewal of 
hopes and fancies of wonders to be ours under another roof. 

To a sensitive spirit there may, indeed, be something 
disagreeable in this easy, automatic adoption and occupa- 
tion of vacant quarters, as if house were identical with 
home. No doubt a new place, even the smallest of apart- 
ments, may be home from the first, or may speedily be- 
come home. There one builds for himself, without prece- 
dent or predecessor, free to plan as he will and under no 
necessity of conforming to lines already laid down and 
virtually unchangeable. But to set up Lares and Penates 
amid departing wreaths of alien smoke, with deserted em- 
bers sinking sullenly into silent ashes, is not only to receive 
inhospitable welcome at the threshold, but to render the 
new home a mere continuation, in some sort, of the old, 

1 Reprinted from The Nation by kind permission of the editor, 
Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard. 
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and thus to preclude that individuality which, however 
crude or conventional, is the finest element in the home- 
fabric. It is not that one objects to ghosts. If only they 
would deign to haunt the scientific arrangements of a mod- 
ern dwelling, from which, along with children, dogs and 
chimneys, they have been ruthlessly banished! But 
stranger ghosts, spirits of the unknown dead, spooks not 
in one's set — who can abide these? Better no ghosts at all 
than those whose unfamiliar presence causes such mutual 
embarrassment. 

This ready breaking of home ties, together with the 
overlapping and consequent blending, to some extent, of 
home-atmospheres, also plays its part in the disintegration 
of the family. For at each abandoned home-spot, some- 
thing of the home is left behind. Every family is a part 
of wherever it has lived. Mobility of the whole begets rest- 
lessness of the parts, and the cords of union are too deli- 
cate to stand the strain of frequent upheaval. The result 
is deplorable. The school and the church are vainly taxed 
with the attempt to perform the functions proper to the 
home, but neglected by it — possible to it, indeed, only as it 
preserves for a connected period of considerable length the 
character of an unbroken circle. It is both pitiable and 
ludicrous to listen to the thoughtful and animated discus- 
sion of the great modern pedagogic problem, How shall 
English be taught? A great step toward its solution will 
be taken when the question is restated, How shall the 
school manage to do the work of the home, or how shall the 
latter be made — forced or induced — to perform its proper 
tasks? A similar restatement is at least as necessary in the 
case of moral training. Abdication does not lift burdens; 
it only shifts them. 

Considerations such as these, often only half-defined, lie 
at the basis of our envy of that golden mean of English 
society which for generations has combined progress with 
stability. To be born and grow up, not simply in a family 
but in a house rich with memories of ancestral exploits, to 
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be surrounded from infancy to manhood, if not to old age, 
with walls whose echoes are mellow with time, to be unable 
to turn without seeing or to walk without touching objects 
whose intrinsic value, however great, or whose beauty, how- 
ever rare, is trifling when compared with the priceless train 
of associations that has ennobled them with sacred em- 
blazonry, is to receive, decently and in order, and long be- 
fore college age, an education, a personality, and a charac- 
ter beside which our careful and exact entrance require- 
ments are the meager and hurried babbling of a child. We 
may as well recognize at once that no professional pro- 
gram of education can do more than make a noise and 
keep up appearances while the real program, unwritten 
and incapable of formulation, is slowly coming into being. 
When that perhaps far-off, certainly divine, event occurs, 
professional programs will begin to find their use and 
to be successful. Meanwhile one discovers now and then 
a group of Americans who have determined, grimly enough, 
to be so un-American as, like Napoleon, to be ancestors 
in lieu of having them; to give up the annual jaunt from 
one eating and sleeping place to another, to curb the 
instinct for adventure and new things; and, choosing finally 
for all the long future, to be content to give up novelty for 
growth, to substitute for the habitual mover's airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name. 

— The Nation. 

Examine with reference to division, order, and con- 
nection, the following piece of more formal exposition: 

THE NATION AND THE STATES 

America is a Commonwealth of commonwealths, a Re- 
public of republics, a State which, while one, is neverthe- 
less composed of other States even more essential to its 
existence than it is to theirs. . . . 

When within a large political community smaller com- 
munities are found existing, the relation of the smaller 
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to the larger usually appears in one or the other of the 
two following forms. One form is that of a League, in 
which a number of political bodies, be they monarchies or 
republics, are bound together so as to constitute for certain 
purposes, and especially for the purpose of common de- 
fense, a single body. The members of such a composite 
body or league are not individual men but communities. It 
exists only as an aggregate of communities, and will there- 
fore vanish so soon as the communities which compose it 
separate themselves from one another. Moreover it deals 
with and acts upon these communities only. With the 
individual citizen it has nothing to do, no right of taxing 
him, or judging him, or making laws for him, for in all 
these matters it is to his own community that the allegiance 
of the citizen is due. A familiar instance of this form is 
to be found in the Germanic Confederation as it existed 
from 1815 till 1866. 

In the second form, the smaller communities are mere 
subdivisions of that greater one which we call the Nation. 
They have been created, or at any rate they exist, for 
administrative purposes only. Such powers as they pos- 
sess are powers delegated by the nation, and can be over- 
ridden by its will. The nation acts directly by its own 
officers, not merely on the communities, but upon every 
single citizen; and the nation, because it is independent of 
these communities, would continue to exist were they all 
to disappear. Examples of such minor communities may be 
found in the departments of modern France and the counties 
of modern England. 

The American Federal Republic corresponds to neither 
of these two forms, but may be said to stand between 
them. Its central or National government is not a mere 
league, for it does not wholly depend on the component 
communities which we call the States. It is itself a com- 
monwealth as well as a union of commonwealths, because 
it claims directly the obedience of every citizen, and acts 
immediately upon him through its courts and executive 
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officers. Still less are its minor communities, the States, 
merS subdivisions of the Union, mere creatures of the Na- 
tional government, like the counties of England or the de- 
partments of France. They have over their citizens an 
authority which is their own, and not delegated by the 
central government. They have not been called into being 
by that government. They — that is, the older ones among 
them — existed before it. They could exist without it. 

This is the cause of that immense complexity which 
startles and at first bewilders the student of American in- 
stitutions, a complexity which makes American history and 
current American politics difficult to the European, who 
finds in them phenomena to which his own experience sup- 
plies no parallel. There are two loyalties, two patriotisms. 
. . . There are two governments, covering the same ground, 
commanding, with equally direct authority, the obedience 
of the same citizen. 1 

§ 8. Summaries and Diagrams 

Long articles gain immensely in clearness and ef- 
fectiveness by careful summaries. In shorter exposi- 
tions, such as you are expected to write in this course, 
formal summaries are generally not needed. A sum- 
marizing sentence, however, is often useful at the end 
of a paragraph ; or, as in the article on "Moving-Day," 
the transitional sentences may conveniently include 
informal summaries. 

Expositions of structure almost always, and exposi- 
tions of process or of theory sometimes, are made 
clearer by appropriate diagrams. A diagram may con- 
vey to the reader at a glance information which could 
be conveyed in words either very awkwardly or not at 
all. In any explanation involving space or time rela- 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth. Copyrighted by The 
Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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tlonships diagrams may be most useful. They; are 
needed in explaining the structure of an aeroplane or 
a flower; in explaining a game, or a battle, or the rela- 
tion between wages and the cost of living. Never 
hesitate to employ a diagram where it will save words. 
Other things being equal, the shortest explanation is 
the best. 

§ 9. Themes for Criticism 

Criticize the following themes with a view to (1) 
division, (2) order, (3) proportion, (4) connection. 

COTTON-GINNING 

Imagine a bundle of barbed-wire all rolled up in dirty, 
dusty cotton. That's what cotton is when it comes from 
the picker's basket. The cotton-fibers grow on a seed with 
rough surface, and separating the two was, to the cotton- 
growers, a problem of the greatest importance. 

In the old days, the black slaves were made to do this 
separating or ginning of cotton by hand. One man could 
gin as much as four pounds of lint in a day. It would take 
about forty-eight million slaves to gin the cotton-crop of 
to-day. 

In 1836 the first cotton-ginning machine was invented. 
It was a heavy, clumsy, hand-worked contraption, which 
in lucky days could put out the fabulous amount of 150 
pounds. But the principle of this machine was a founda- 
tion for all the improvements of modern times. 

The seed-cotton is placed in a cylinder, one side of which 
is bent in and has from twenty to a hundred narrow 
slits, about a quarter of an inch apart. Through each slit 
passes a circle-saw, with very sharp and long teeth. All 
these saws are set on a stout steel axle, which is turned 
600 revolutions per minute. The sharp teeth cut into the 
mass of cotton and tear the fiber from the seeds. The 
lint is dragged through the slits by the saws, while the seeds 
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remain, being too large to pass through. The seed-cotton 
in the cylinder box, struck continuously by the saws, turns 
around and shifts, forming what is commonly called the 
"roll." 

On the other side of the saws is placed the brush. This 
brush, made of bristles on a wooden frame, revolves at a 
speed of eight to nine hundred per minute, touching the 
saws as they come from the box, loaded with cotton-lint. 
The fibers are brushed off the saws and carried on the 
brush to the knocker. This is simply a board against which 
the lint is knocked off. The high speed of the saws and 
the brush generates a blast which carries the now free cotton 
to the condenser. In the condenser, the lint passes between 
two wire net upright cylinders and is thrown out to the 
receiving workmen. 

These are the main parts of a cotton gin. They are now 
just as they were fifty years ago. 

In up-to-date machines, the seed-cotton is taken from the 
wagon by a "sucker." It is a telescope pipe, through which 
a strong blast of air is going, and the cotton is drawn up 
this tube and carried along wide closed flumes to the feeder. 
The feeder is a canvas sheet set with tacks that catch the 
falling cotton and bear it to the cylinder box in the roll. 

The same kind of flumes receive the cotton from the 
condenser and take it to the press, where the clean, dry 
lint is pressed and tied into bales, five hundred pounds each. 

When the farmer has all his wagon unloaded by the 
telescope sucker, he drives around to another platform and 
in a few minutes receives his cotton, ginned, baled and 
marked. 

It takes three men, excluding the engine-room staff, to 
run a battery of four gins, with the capacity of 30,000 
pounds of cotton a day. The work is not hard; cleanness 
and safety are maintained. 

About 20 years ago, when the carrying flumes were not 
in use, the seed-cotton was carried to the feeder and the 
lint taken from the condenser by hand. Thus the building; 
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was full of fine lint-dust, which settled on the eyes and 
lungs of the workmen, often resulting in consumption. 

It was said that no man could work in a cotton gin for 
four years and go away healthy. But modern machines 
eliminate all these troubles. 

The cotton-gin was, probably, one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the XlXth century. Think what the American 
cotton-crop would be if there were no machines to clean 
and gin, press and bale it, and make it ready for the ever- 
growing market. 

THE ELECTRIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 

We have all of us, no doubt, heard and read much, in a 
general way, of wireless, or space telegraphy. I have been 
especially interested in this subject and have been very- 
glad to have the opportunity of studying the working prin- 
ciple and assembling an outfit for sending and receiving 
wireless messages. It is my intention to describe a simple 
apparatus patterned after the Marconi system and to ex- 
plain to the best of my ability how its signals are conveyed 
from place to place through the ether in the air by means 
of certain kinds of electrical waves called Hertzian waves. 

To the uninitiated, it seems almost incredible that signals 
can be transmitted by electricity without the ordinary wire. 
This, however, is not so strange as it at first appears. 
For the purpose of exposition, I will say that wireless 
telegraphy, that is a system of signalling without wires, has 
been in use since the beginning of the human race. Let us 
take a comparatively recent illustration — a bonfire built on 
a hill by a band of Indians conveyed a signal wirelessly by 
etheric waves — in this case light waves — to Indians on an- 
other hill, perhaps miles away. The smoke by day and 
the blaze by night were the transmitters, or the signals 
sent out; the eyes, having seen the smoke or blaze, were 
the receivers. As a very common example — suppose I beck- 
oned to you with my hand. You would immediately under- 
stand that I wanted you to come to me. This is also a 
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case of wireless signalling. Suppose one person is talking 
to another. His vocal organs are transmitting signals 
through the medium of etheric waves — in this case sound 
waves. The sensitive membrane of the ear drum is the 
receiver. In the electric wireless telegraph, the spark is 
the transmitter and the coherer is the receiver. The medium 
is Hertzian waves. Thus, it will be seen that the funda- 
mental principle of the wireless telegraph, whether it be 
electric, or not, is wave motion. 

Let us now go back to the accepted meaning of wireless 
telegraphy as it is universally known to-day. With this 
system a signal is transmitted from one station to another 
through the ether by means of Hertzian waves. In order to 
understand how the space is "bridged," it is necessary to 
know a few facts about these waves. They have much in 
common with ordinary wave motion as we see it illustrated 
in the ripples on the surface of a pond, or become aware 
of it as sound. If a stone is thrown into a pool of water, 
the motion of the stone is transformed into a wave move- 
ment. This wave movement goes out in all directions from 
the place where the water was struck in successive circles, 
or ring-like ripples which grow larger in diameter and grad- 
ually diminish in force. In exactly the same way, Hertzian 
waves are sent out through the ether in the air by a sudden 
electric discharge, such as the spark from an induction coil. 
If a cork, instead of the rock, had been thrown into the 
water, the magnitude of the ripple would have been very 
much less. In a like manner, a heavy or strong electric 
discharge would cause a greater disturbance in the air and 
be felt farther than a weak one. In order that the waves 
may become evident to our senses, they must be received 
by some instrument which is capable of taking up, or enter- 
ing into, the same rate of vibration, or as we should say 
in the case of sound, be "in tune" with them. To return 
to the water analogy, suppose there is a rock sticking up 
above the surface of a pool of water and a cork is floating 
near it. Now, if a sufficiently large stone is thrown into 
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this pool the ring-like waves will soon spread to these 
objects. The cork will take up the wave motion, rising 
and falling as they pass, bub the rock remains stationary 
and the waves break around it. This shows that the cork 
was capable of entering into the same rate of vibration 
as that set up by the gtone striking the water, while the 
rock was not. From the above it will readily be under- 
stood that the receiving apparatus must be in tune with that 
at the sending station. 

The sending apparatus is very simple. It consists of an 
induction coil; a battery; a taper or key, for opening and 
closing the circuit; a couple of zinc plates tuned to corre- 
sponding plates on the receiving apparatus; and two highly 
polished metal balls, between which the sparks jump. For 
efficiency, one ball, or knob, would be connected to wires 
stretched from the top of a high pole, or mast, and the 
other would be connected to the earth; but for a short 
distance, say a hundred feet, the aerial and ground wires 
are unnecessary. When the circuit is closed — which is done 
at will by means of the key — a succession of sparks leaps 
across the space between the two metals knobs and, at the 
same time, a current of electricity charges the plates. The 
sparks and charged plates create a disturbance in the ether, 
acting upon the ether as the stone upon the water, and 
send off Hertzian waves in all directions. 

Every time the key is pressed, a series of waves is thus 
sent out. The waves seem to follow the surface of the 
earth, and may be detected even at a great distance by 
the use of a suitable apparatus. This apparatus for re- 
ceiving messages must necessarily be very sensitive, as the 
"ripples" become more and more feeble as they get farther 
away from their original source. The receiver is some- 
what complicated. It comprises two different batteries; a 
zinc plate connected with one end of the coherer by a wire; 
an ordinary electric call bell; either a telephone receiver 
or a telegraph sounder; a relay; and a coherer. The co- 
herer is the essential feature of the receiving station. It 
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consists of a glass tube with metal rods pushed in from 
either end to within about one-eighth of an inch of each 
other. In the space between, a small quantity of silver and 
nickel filings are loosely placed. One terminal of a bat- 
tery is connected directly to one end of the coherer and 
the other terminal of the battery is connected to the coherer 
through the relay. This forms a complete circuit; but the 
resistance of the filings is so great — several thousand ohms 
ordinarily — that no current passes. When a series of waves 
from the sending station reaches the plate, it vibrates in 
sympathy with the plates at the sending station and a cur- 
rent of electricity is set up in the wire which influences the 
filings in the coherer tube. The filings are magnetized and 
attracted toward each other, sticking tightly together. This 
reduces their resistance to a few ohms and allows a current 
of electricity to flow. This current passes through the 
coils of the relay and these are magnetized and attract 
the armature. When the armature is pulled down, it 
touches a contact point, which completes a local circuit 
through the other battery and a bell, or de-coherer. The 
bell is placed near the glass tube of the coherer in such 
a position that its hammer strikes the table as it rebounds 
from the gong. When the tube is jarred by the hammer 
the filings are shaken apart; they become demagnetized, 
highly resistant to the current, and break the circuit through 
the relay which in turn breaks the circuit through the bell. 
This leaves the apparatus in its former sensitive condition, 
ready to receive the next series of waves sent out. When 
the telegraph sounder is in the circuit, a click sounds every 
time the filings are magnetized or demagnetized so that 
if one understands the Morse Telegraph Alphabet of dots 
and dashes, the messages may be easily sent and received. 

THE LAND SYSTEM OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA 

The Salvation Army is a religious organization which 
aims to reach the mass of the people whom the church 
cannot reach. It was founded in London in 1865 by 
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William Booth, a Methodist minister of great influence. 
As a preacher, he did not reach the churchless masses as 
he wished to, so he resigned from the ministry and founded 
the Christian Mission. This work was carried on for sev- 
eral years, increasing rapidly in influence. On Christmas 
day in 1878, the name was changed and the institution be- 
came known as the Salvation Army. No religious move- 
ment has been so rapid in growth as the Salvation Army. 
At the present time, it is doing work in forty-nine coun- 
tries and employs over one hundred thousand men in the 
different fields. 

Probably the most noticeable work in the United States 
is done through the land system of the Army. All over the 
country summer camps have been established, where worn 
out laborers can have a short vacation in a cool, comfort- 
able place. One of the best known camps of this nature 
is at Canton, Massachusetts. These camps have proved a 
great success, and a boon to many laborers. 

At Spring Valley, New York, the Army owns a dairy 
farm which offers great opportunities to the little slum 
children. Many are taken to this farm to play for the day. 
Over one hundred boys and girls live on the farm, doing 
the lighter work, such as weeding, and hoeing potatoes. 
The girls are given tasks in the dairy. Besides having in- 
vigorating and health-giving work and surroundings, they 
are learning agriculture first hand. 

The Army has also established colony farms, where many 
families can live, and make and own their homes. One 
of the most successful colonies of the kind is Fort Romie, 
which was purchased in 1898. It occupies about seven 
hundred acres in the Coast Range, about one hundred and 
fifty miles from San Francisco, California. Each colonist 
has a lot of twenty acres, which he pays for in twenty 
easy yearly payments. If he leaves the colony before he 
has paid, his chattels go to the Army in pay for the land. 
The colony has its own school house where the children 
are taught. There is a large cooperative store where eggs 
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and other produce may be exchanged for groceries. " The 
meat that is sold is raised by the colonists. The store 
then trades the produce in San Francisco. No religious 
pressure or tests are put upon the colonists. The Army 
holds meetings which they are very glad to have the colon- 
ists attend, but attendance is not compulsory. By private 
interviews, it has been found that the colonists are all sat- 
isfied with the prospects, and happy in their work. 

Another very successful colony is at Fort Amity in Colo- 
rado. It is situated in the Arkansas valley, about ten miles 
from the Colorado-Kansas boundary line. The Santa Fe 
railroad runs through the land and gives them good railroad 
facilities for trading. The houses, made chiefly of lime- 
stone, are very comfortable. The land was purchased in 
1898, but a surprise awaited them in the fact that the soil 
was alkaline, and had to be drained by tiles. This raised 
the cost of the land considerably, and caused the Army 
to lose some money on the deal. Families were brought 
from many large cities, chiefly from Chicago, and settled 
on the land, each having a twenty acre lot. A large sana- 
torium was erected with the capacity for caring for forty 
or fifty patients who were victims of tuberculosis. There 
are several well established schools. A new school house 
was built in 1905, and education has been making rapid 
progress. As often as it is possible, they hold a farmer's 
institute under instructors from the Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

A cooperative town is growing up which consists of a 
post office, express office, blacksmith shop, grain store, hard- 
ware store, dry goods, grocery, and drug stores, and a bank 
known as the Bank of Amity. The town is increasing in 
size and importance, being greatly helped by the coopera- 
tion and mutual friendliness of the colonists. 

Nearly all of the colonists have lived in the city all their 
lives, and have had no agricultural experience at all. These 
are helped by a few who are scattered among them by 
the Army and who have had some farming experience. 
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The erops which have been found to be most successful 
on this land are sugar beets, cantaloupes, alfalfa, and 
small fruits. The colonists are perfectly content with tjieir 
lots, and exceedingly grateful to the Salvation Army for 
what it has done for them. 

A similar colony was started at Fort Herrick in 1899 on 
land which was given to the Army. It is located about 
twenty miles from Cleveland, Ohio. The tract was not very 
large, and only nine families could be settled upon it. Soon 
it was found that the tracts were not large enough for the 
families, and as land was too high priced to buy more, 
the families were moved to other colonies, or found work 
on neighboring farms. With this land on their hands, the 
Army formed the plan of putting many of their city insti- 
tutions on their tract. They started by building an Inebri- 
ate Home. This has proved a great success, and many men 
have been sent away entirely cured of the habit of drinking. 
This land has also been used for experimental purposes, 
which help out the other Colonies. Pigeon raising is car- 
ried on extensively, as well as chicken, pheasant and duck 
breeding. They also have a large apiary of Italian bees, 
and this furnishes labor for many of the inmates of the 
institutions. Several sections of the land have been sold 
to encourage settlement in that region. As a land colony 
it has failed, but as an experimental station it is invaluable 
to the Army. 

The system of the Army's charity is not to give merely 
physical aid, but to inspire people to make a new start. 
They help the poor and create self-respect by demanding 
some return, either in labor or fees, for the help rendered. 
Many people have been given a new start and have become 
independent on these colonies. Many of the poor people 
in the cities are hungering for this opportunity. In the 
words of Commander Booth Tucker, the purpose of the 
colonies is to "put the waste labor on the waste land, by 
means of the waste capital, and convert this trinity of 
waste into a unit of production." 
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§ 10. Suggested Exercises 

1. Bring to class a list of four or five topics suitable for 
a thousand- word theme; let the list include some topics 
with which you are familiar, and some for which you would 
have to look up part or all of the material. 

2. Having selected, with the advice of the instructor, a 
topic of which you have personal knowledge, limit it by 
means of a topic sentence. 

3. Set down a list of points which you think should 
be treated; test this by means of your topic sentence, and 
throw out any irrelevant points. 

4. Group the remaining points under not more than four 
or five main heads, and arrange these in the best order 
you can devise. 

5. Make a sentence outline by writing a topic sentence 
for a paragraph on each of these main heads. 

6. Revise the outline, in the light of the instructor's 
criticism, and develop it into a long theme. 

7. Select a topic for which you will need to look up 
material, and make a bibliography. 

8. Look up the items in your bibliography, and make 
card notes. Try to group these under not more than four 
or five heads. Write a topic sentence for your whole jheme, 
and test your preliminary outline by this sentence. 

9. Make a careful sentence outline based on the revised 
topic outline, and develop it into a long theme. 
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CHAPTER V 
ARGUMENT 

§ 1. • Relation of Argument to Exposition 

Argument is really a form of exposition; it under- 
takes to explain one side of a question to which vari- 
ous answers are given. It may be an explanation of 
the reasons for believing or not believing a statement 
in regard to fact or a theory; or of the reasons for 
following or not following a given policy or course of 
action. In either case it is always essentially exposi- 
tion, but exposition of a distinct and specialized type. 
It differs from ordinary exposition in three ways. 
In the first place, since it deals with matters about 
which there is room for difference of opinion, it must 
everywhere be supported by evidence. This is not 
needed in ordinary exposition, which deals with known 
or admitted facts. The writer of The Electric Wire- 
less Telegraph, for instance, did not need to present 
evidence for the existence of Hertzian waves or for the 
possibility of creating such waves by means of the 
transmitter. No one disputes these f%cts, and the aim 
of the writer was simply to make us understand them. 
If however his object had been to make us believe that 
the accepted theory of the wireless telegraph is er- 
roneous, he would have needed evidence to strengthen 
his explanation at every point. 

94 
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In the second place, argument differs from exposi- 
tion in the matter of emphasis. If you are explaining 
a new theory of planetary motion, and wish your 
readers to accept it in place of older theories, you will 
of course strongly emphasize those facts which it ac- 
counts for better than the other theories do. There 
is, let us say, a slight irregularity in the motion of the 
planet Mercury about the sun, which is not satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the generally accepted theory, 
but is explained by the new theory. This irregularity 
in Mercury's motion is in itself a matter of no very 
great importance; but for your purpose it is of the 
very highest importance. If you can show that the 
new theory explains it, whereas the old one did not, 
you will have gone far toward proving your case. You 
will therefore give much space to this point, and lay 
heavy stress upon it. After the new theory becomes 
generally accepted, some one else may write an exposi- 
tion of it in which the peculiarity of Mercury's motion 
will be merely mentioned. The subject will then have 
become one for ordinary exposition; it is no longer 
matter of argument; and the point about Mercury 
will have lost its special importance. But so long as 
the two theories are in conflict and both have their 
supporters, every minor point which one explains bet- 
ter than the other will rightly be emphasized. The 
same principle holds true of arguments of policy; there 
are always some particular points of comparison be- 
tween the two or more courses of action upon which 
the decision will turn. A few years ago those who 
were urging) the direct popular election of United 
States senators laid much stress upon the points in 
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which this method was superior to the old method; 
it would make the senate more directly answerable to 
the people, it would prevent many deadlocks and 
political deals in state legislatures, etc. Every argu- 
ment involves a comparison ; and the comparison will 
be found to turn on 'some particular point or points. 
On these special emphasis must be laid, — emphasis 
which in ordinary exposition would seem dispropor- 
tionate. These points, on which the settlement of the 
question hinges, are called the special issues. 

In the third place, argument differs from exposition 
in that it more often contains a direct appeal to the 
emotions of the audience or reader. This element is 
generally called persuasion. 1 It is especially^ impor- 
tant in arguments of policy; that is, arguments which 
aim to induce some one to do or refrain from doing 
something. Since, however, it depends a'most entirely 
on the special circumstances of the case, and since it 
is more important in oratory than in written argu- 
ment, it will not be separately treated in this chapter. 

V 

§ 2. Formal and Informal Argument 

The technique of argument — which means its 
methods and devices — is more elaborate than that of 
any other form of writing. There are two principal 
reasons for this. Historically, argument was the first 
form of discourse to be carefully studied. In the 
ancient city-states it was of the greatest practical im- 
portance to every citizen, because of its constant use 

*The attempt which has recently been made to prove that all 
argument is in reality merely persuasion seems to result only in 
darkening counsel. In practice, at any rate, the old distinction 
is useful. 
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in the courts and in politics. The whole aim of the 
classic Rhetoric and a chief aim of Logic was to de- 
velop a skillful and effective oratory. In the study of 
these subjects a large vocabulary of technical terms 
came into existence and has been handed down to us. 
And many of these are important for practical as well 
as for historical reasons. Argument is really the most 
intricate and difficult form of discourse, because it in- 
cludes both more or less complicated reasoning and 
various forms of persuasion. This is the second reason 
why its study requires more exact distinctions and a 
larger number of technical terms than are needed in 
other forms of writing. 

For similar reasons every educated man or woman 
should be acquainted with at least the commoner and 
more important of these distinctions and terms. First, 
an understanding of them is necessary to intelligent 
reading. You cannot read even the newspaper edi- 
torials intelligently without knowing the meaning of 
such terms as begging the question, dilemma, and 
argumentum ad hominem. Secondly, these ancient 
terms stand for living and useful ideas; understanding 
them will help you to think clearly; they are con- 
venient tools of the mind. Even an elementary study 
of rhetoric, therefore, cannot afford to leave them out. 

It is true that most of us seldom have occasion to 
use formal argument. We argue constantly, in speech 
and writing, but for the most part we argue informally, 
with no attempt at exhaustive analysis or logical com- 
pleteness, and — alas! — with too frequent neglect of 
logical soundness. But really good informal argument 
always rests upon keen analysis and sound reasoning. 
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It is the most difficult kind of argument to write well, 
for it demands not only a mastery of all the distinc- 
tions and devices of formal argument, but also a liter- 
ary skill which can clothe hard and exact thinking with 
the appearance of ease and naturalness. In an ele- 
mentary course, therefore, it seems best to devote most 
of the time that can be allotted to argument to a 
rather careful study of the formal type. Exercises in 
informal argument may naturally follow this. 

Debating is really a game, which in addition to the 
general principles of argument has its own rules and 
tactics. Like football, it requires study, constant prac- 
tice, and team work. Since in schools and colleges it 
is the most familiar kind of formal argument, we shall 
use it often for illustrative purposes, but we shall not 
attempt to study its tactics exhaustively. 

§ 3. Phrasing the Proposition 

The first essential to an argument is an assertion to 
attack or defend, technically called the proposition. 
You cannot argue a phrase or term. You may talk all 
day about "high school fraternities/' but you can have 
no real argument until you agree to discuss some 
definite assertion about them, such as "High school 
fraternities should be directly prohibited by the school 
authorities." The proposition serves the same pur- 
pose as the topic sentence of a paragraph, or the sen- 
tence which states the main point of an expository 
theme. It keeps the argument from wandering, holds 
it within fixed limits, and helps to assure a real clash 
between opposing parties. 

Much depends, therefore, upon the phrasing of the 
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proposition ; and to state a proposition well is no easy 
task. It requires some knowledge of the subject and 
careful thinking. The majority of an average college 
class, when first asked to hand in propositions suitable 
for debate, will submit statements which are hopelessly 
undebatable. Many debates are spoiled because the 
proposition is badly stated. Unless you are already 
familiar with your subject, look it up first; and in 
framing the proposition, bear in mind the following 
suggestions. 

All argument, we have observed, is essentially com- 
parison. It may be a comparison between two or more 
beliefs or theories; or a comparison between two or 
more possible courses of action or policies. Now if 
two things are to be compared, they must be more or 
less alike; they must have essential points in common. 
The first requirement of a proposition is that it should 
offer a basis of comparison ; it should contain common 
ground. "Washington's patriotism was greater than 
his generalship" is not a debatable proposition be- 
cause patriotism and generalship are different kinds of 
things, and cannot well be compared. Such a prop- 
osition as "Gold is more useful than iron" is objection- 
able for the same reason. The uses of gold and iron 
are so different that no real comparison is possible. 
Of course it is not necessary that the comparison be 
directly stated; it is more often implied. In the prop- 
osition "High school fraternities should be prohibited 
by the school authorities, ,, for instance, a comparison 
is involved between the course of action recommended 
and others now being followed, — trying to regulate the 
fraternities, and letting them alone. The important 
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thing is to be sure that the things compared are really 
comparable. 

In the second place, the proposition should be fairly- 
stated. There can be no argument unless the question 
to be discussed has two sides. If the proposition takes 
for granted something which one side or the other 
ought to prove, it is unfairly stated, and is said to 
"beg the question." "The present unjust examination 
system in Blank College should be abolished" begs the 
question by taking for granted that the system is un- 
just. If this is true, there can be no argument; of 
course the system should be abolished. 

In the third place, the proposition should be clearly 
and definitely stated. If it is vague or ambiguous, it 
will fail in its primary purpose, which is to limit the 
argument. In the assertion "Congress ought to take 
steps toward stopping the flow of immigration to this 
country" the phrase "to take steps toward stopping" 
is vague. Even a single word which is understood in 
one sense by one side and in another sense by the 
other side may prevent the arguments from meeting 
squarely. Scan your proposition closely, therefore, to 
make sure that it contains no vague expression ; try to 
put it into a form which cannot be misunderstood. 

One other caution should be borne in mind, espe- 
cially when you are phrasing a proposition for debate. 
It involves the understanding of two technical terms 
— presumption and burden of proof. In a criminal 
court an accused man is always presumed to be inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty. The presumption is on 
his side; he does not have to prove his innocence. 
The duty of proving the prisoner's guilt rests upon the 
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State's attorney; this duty of proving is called the 
burden of proof. In an argument the presumption 
always favors at the beginning the generally accepted 
theory, or the existing state of affairs. The burden of 
proof rests upon the person who brings forward a new 
theory, or urges the adoption of a new policy. It is a 
rule of debate that the proposition should be so phrased 
as to place the burden of proof upon the affirmative 
side. "The present immigration law should remain 
unchanged" is a proposition that violates this rule, 
since it places the duty of showing that a change would 
be advantageous upon the negative. 

§ 4. Analyzing the Proposition 

The chief aim of analysis in argument is to find out 
exactly what are the points upon which the case hinges, 
— the special issues. It is of the first importance that 
before beginning to argue a case the writer should 
make up his mind exactly what points he must estab- 
lish in order to prove the proposition true or false. 
To do this careful analysis of the question is necessary. 
If it is left undone, the writer is likely both to waste 
his time in proving points not essential to his case, 
and to overlook and omit points which are essential. 
Do not fancy that you can fix and state the issues to 
suit yourself. The issues have an existence entirely 
independent of you; they are there, in the question; 
and your business is to find them. 

In finding them the first step is generally to investi- 
gate the origin and history of the question. How did 
the new theory or the new policy happen to be pro- 
posed? Has it ever been tested, and if so, with what 
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results? Here you can use to advantage the same 
methods of looking up the subject and taking notes 
that you have used in preparing expository themes. 
In this way you will often discover matters which 
help to determine the special issues. To take a simple 
illustration, suppose the proposition is "Brown College 
should establish a common dining-room for the men 
students." The history of the question shows that 
some time ago there was a common dining-room where 
a number of students took their meals. This was dis- 
continued; why? It was managed by students, who 
ran heavily into debt; the food was unsatisfactory; 
not many students patronized it; in short, the arrange- 
ment proved impracticable. It is argued by the nega- 
tive that the plan of a commons managed by the col- 
lege authorities would also be impracticable. Evi- 
dently this is an essential point in the case, one of the 
main issues; for if the scheme can be shown to be 
impracticable, the question will be settled. 

The second step in analysis is the definition of 
terms. However carefully your proposition is stated, 
it is likely to contain some terms which are capable of 
being misunderstood unless they are exactly defined. 
Such misunderstandings are fatal to argument. In a 
debate on the proposition "Congress should pass a bill 
providing for shipping subsidies," the affirmative 
understood shipping subsidies to mean "guaranteed 
mail contracts"; the negative understood "annual 
grants of money outright." The result was that the 
arguments moved on parallel lines; the affirmative 
advocated something to which the negative had no 
objection; and the negative opposed something which 
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the affirmative did not propose. The two sides really 
agreed beautifully, and there was no debate. The 
difficulty was, of course, that each side tried to use the 
definition most favorable to itself. It is easier to 
argue for guaranteed mail contracts than for direct 
grants of money; it is easier to argue against such 
grants than against guaranteed mail contracts. The 
first requisite of a good definition in argument is that 
it should be fair. If you try to gain an advantage over 
an opponent by imposing an unfair definition on him, 
you are really begging the question. 

In the second pla^e, your definition should be exact. 
Definitions taken from dictionaries are as a rule un- 
satisfactory in argument because they are too general. 
Take for instance the case of "subsidy" in the proposi- 
tion just quoted. The International Dictionary de- 
fines it as "a grant from the government to a private 
person or company to assist in the establishment or 
support of an enterprise deemed advantageous to the 
public-; a subvention." For the purposes of the dic- 
tionary this is a good definition; but in the case under 
discussion it is of no value. It might mean either 
"a grant of money outright" or "a grant in return for 
which the company agrees to carry the mails." The 
word "subvention" is of no use as a definition of sub- 
sidy; it is a mere synonym, covering almost exactly 
the same ground. What is wanted in argument is a 
definition that without unfairness will limit the mean- 
ing of a term narrowly. 

Suppose you are going to argue the proposition 
"The deportation of alien anarchists is justifiable." 
Two terms will need careful definition, — "anarchists" 
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and "justifiable." Looking up "anarchist" in various 
dictionaries, you find this definition in the Student's 
Standard: "One who is opposed to all government; 
a malcontent who would use violence to destroy the 
existing social and civil order of things; an advocate 
of anarchy." Now if you could use only the second 
clause of this definition, your task would be made com- 
paratively easy. But do all anarchists use or advocate 
violence? The first clause of the definition suggests 
that some may not; for one may be opposed to all 
government and at the same time equally opposed to 
any use of violence. Definitions given in other dic- 
tionaries confirm this doubt; the one in Webster's 
International Dictionary, for instance, says nothing 
about violence. You conclude therefore that since an 
anarchist may be peaceful it would not be fair to define 
anarchists as "malcontents who would use violence to 
destroy the existing social and civil order." You must 
quote the broader definition, admitting that some 
anarchists are peaceful, but pointing out that many 
use or advocate violence; or else, if you do not wish 
to urge the deportation of peaceable anarchists, you 
must rephrase the proposition. In a debate, of course, 
this last could be done only by consent of both sides. 
Dictionary definitions of "justifiable," such as 
"capable of being justified; warrantable, defensible," 
are of no value for your purpose. You must make a 
definition which will show you what you have to prove. 
On what grounds is the deportation of anarchists likely 
to be objected to? It might be opposed on legal 
grounds; you find, however, on looking the matter up, 
that the legal right of the government to deport alien 
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anarchists has been upheld by the courts and is not 
likely to be questioned. This gives you the beginning 
of a definition; "justifiable" does not mean for the 
purposes of this argument legally defensible. , You find 
however that some writers question the moral Tight- 
ness of deporting, on account of their opinions, anarch- 
ists who have committed no crime; others contend that 
it is inexpedient to combat anarchy in this way. For 
your purposes, then, "justifiable" means "defensible on 
moral grounds, and defensible on grounds of expedi- 
ency." Your pursuit of a definition has thus led you 
to two important issues: Is the deportation of alien 
anarchists defensible on moral grounds? and is it de- 
fensible on grounds of expediency? Later you may 
rephrase these issues more definitely; for instance, you 
might restate the second thus: Is deportation an effec- 
tive way of preventing the spread of belief in anarchy? 

A third step in analysis has already been suggested, 
— the statement of admitted material. In the process 
of finding the issues it is helpful to mark out exactly 
the matters on which both sides can agree; for of 
course such matters are always excluded from the 
issues. If no one seriously questions the legal right of 
the government to deport alien anarchists, it would be 
a waste of time to prove this right. In every argu- 
ment, as we saw in discussing the statement of the 
proposition, there must be some common ground; and 
surveying this helps us to define the issues by showing 
us what we need not prove. 

In a similar way we are helped by excluding such 
matters as do not bear directly upon the question, 
though they may seem to have some connection with 
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it. Around every question lie other questions, adja- 
cent but irrelevant. It is an essential part of analysis 
to survey the boundary lines of the argument, and ex- 
plicitly rule out those matters which look as if they 
might belong to it but do not. If your proposition is 
"The deportation of alien anarchists is justifiable," you 
should rule out as irrelevant such more or less related 
questions as whether or not there should be laws 
against revolutionary propaganda, whether or not 
membership in the I. W. W. or the Communist party 
should be made a criminal offense, etc. To do this will 
guard against the danger of going off on a tangent, 
and will make it easier to find the real issues. 

It may be that these steps in analysis will reveal the 
issues clearly. To assure yourself that you have found 
them all, however, it is well to proceed a little further. 
Make a list in parallel columns of all the important 
arguments on both sides that you can think of or that 
you can find in your reading about the subject. It is 
essential to study your opponent's case as carefully as 
your own; if you overlook one of his important argu- 
ments, you may find that you have neglected a princi- 
pal issue. Many debates have been lost through such 
oversights. When you are sure that you have included 
every important point urged on both sides, study the 
list carefully. Be sure that it includes no arguments 
which are irrelevant, and none which both sides will 
admit. After such irrelevant or admitted matter has 
been struck out, what remains will be the points on 
which the question hinges. From this "clash of 
opinion" you can easily construct a statement of the 
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issues. 1 You will often find that two or more argu- 
ments can be grouped under one main issue. 

Let us take for illustration a comparatively simple 
question. Suppose you are analyzing the proposition 
"Brown College should establish a common dining- 
room for the students." Your list of arguments on 
both sides is as follows: 



AFFIRMATIVE 

1. A commons would 
bring the men together three 
times a day. 

2. It would improve their 
social life. 

3. It would make board 
cheaper. 

4. It would give employ- 
ment to a number of stu- 
dents. 

5. Conditions have 
changed since the failure of 
the old commons; there are 
now many more students in 
college. 

6. Therefore the plan 
would now be financially 
practicable. 



NEGATIVE 

1. Many students board 
at fraternity houses; many 
others live in the city; hence 
few would patronize the 
commons. 

2. For these reasons it 
would not improve the social 
life of the college, or make 
board cheaper. 

3. For the same reasons it 
would be financially imprac- 
ticable. 

4. Since the old commons 
failed, the proposed com- 
mons would fail also. 



Examination of this list shows that there is disagree- 
ment on three main points: 

1. Would a commons improve the social life of the 
students? 

2. Would it help the students financially? 

3. Would it be practicable — that is, pay expenses? 

*For a fuller discussion of the whole matter of analysis, see 
President W. T. Foster's Argumentation and Debating. Chapter II. 
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Answers to the first two questions depend in part on 
the answer to the third, which thus appears to be the 
most important of the three issues. The debate would 
probably be decided chiefly on that issue. 

§ 5. The Brief 

A brief is a sentence outline of an argument. Its 
purpose is to give a clear summary of the argument, 
in such form that its logical consistency and soundness 
can be easily tested. Detailed statements of evidence 
axe usually omitted. The brief has two essential parts, 
the introduction and the proof. A long brief may also 
need a summarizing conclusion. Both introduction 
and proof should be written entirely in the form of 
complete sentences. 

The business of the introduction is to present a sum- 
mary of the analysis of the question. Ordinarily one 
main point in the introduction should be devoted to 
each of the principal steps in analysis. In some ques- 
tions, of course, not all the steps we have discussed are 
necessary. The introduction is almost pure exposition. 
In setting forth the history of the question, defining 
terms, etc., it must be absolutely fair. It is sometimes 
impossible to tell from a good introduction which side 
of the question the writer is going to present. 

One thing every satisfactory introduction must do; 
it must state the issues. The chief purpose of analysis, 
as we have seen, is to find the issues; hence an intro- 
duction which does not state them is like Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. The summary of the analysis which 
the introduction furnishes ought to show that the 
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points listed as issues are the real turning points of the 
question. 1 

The statement of issues in the introduction gives 
you the basis for the plan of the proof. One main 
point of the proof should deal with each of the issues. 
Under each main point should be ranged the minor 
points which directly support it, and under each minor 
point the subordinate points which support it in turn. 
The order in the brief is always first conclusion, then 
evidence or proof. This thought-relation is shown by 
the use of the conjunction "for" to connect points with 
the subordinate reasons which support them. Every 
point in the proof (and in the introduction as well) 
should be lettered or numbered in such a way as to 
show its relation to other points; and those which are 
of equal rank should be indented the same distance. 
For the sake of convenience and uniformity, the fol- 
lowing plan of marking points is suggested: i 

The proposition is true, for 

\ I , for 

A , for 

1 , for 

a 

b f 

2 .-.- 

B , etc. 

Below are quoted two themes, the first an introduc- 
tion, the second a complete brief. What steps in 
analysis are included in each introduction? Is any 

*It is recommended that the writing of the introduction be 
made a separate theme assignment, and that the student be not 
allowed to proceed with the brief until he has the introduction in 
good form. 
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step which would appear to be important in the case 
omitted in either? The issues are stated declaratively 
in the first introduction, interrogatively in the second ; 
either form is permissible. Do they appear to cover 
the ground in both cases? Do they seem to overlap in 
either introduction? In the second theme, is the ar- 
rangement of the points in the proof clear and logical? 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES SHOULD BE DIRECTLY 
PROHIBITED BY THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 

Introduction: 

I. Although the moral and intellectual aims of the high 
school have received much consideration, the social 
training of the pupils has received but little attention. 

A. It has been supposed that society outside of the 
school has sufficiently provided for this training. 

B. The social relations into which the pupil passes 
on entering school have been left for regulation 
to the pupils themselves. 

C. The fraternity has arisen as an attempt on the 
part of the students to regulate these social 
relations. 

1. The college fraternity has become the 
model for the high school fraternity. 
II. The secret organization of the fraternities has called 
much attention to them, and has caused much in- 
quiry to be made as to their value in the life of the 
students. 
A. A committee was appointed by President 
William R. Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, to investigate concerning the influences of 
fraternities in secondary schools. 

1. The investigation was conducted along 
three lines: 
a. The fraternity view of the matter was 
secured as far as possible. 
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b. The advice of the presidents of our 
leading colleges and universities was 
asked. 

c. The experience of the principals of 
leading high schools and academies 
was collected. 

(1) Replies came from 288 princi- 
pals outside of Chicago, and 
from 18* in Chicago. 

(a) Of the schools reporting, 

120 had fraternities. 
The data are gathered 
from these. 

(b) The course advised by 
the principals is gener- 
ally unqualified aboli- 
tion. 

III. Three methods have been used in dealing with the 
problem. (W. B. Owen, The University High 
School) : 

A. The laissez-faire method, which assumes that 
because the social instinct is fundamental and 
universal, the fraternity is the proper form for 
its manifestation; and that the significant social 
relations of the fraternity are within the group, 
affecting only its members, while the outward 
relations are incidental and hardly a subject 
for discussion. 

B. The method of indirect substitution, which em- 
bodies a distinct recognition of the social appeal 
made by the fraternity, but would seek to grat- 
ify the social impulse through other organiza- 
tions. 

C. The direct repressive method. 

1. This we believe to be the most satisfactory 
means of dealing with the problem. 

IV. We shall attempt to prove then: 
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First, that high school fraternities have a wrong in- 
fluence on the moral, intellectual, and social life of 
the student; 

Second, that they have a bad influence on the social 
life of the school, as a whole; 

Third, that the direct repressive method is the best 
way of solving the problem; 

Fourth, that it is the faculty's right to use direct pro- 
hibition. 

"summer baseball" should be prohibited by the 
rocky mountain athletic conference 

Introduction: 

I. "Summer baseball" means the playing of college base- 
ball players with professional or semi-professional 
teams during the summer vacation. 

A. The Colorado Iron Works team is a semi-pro- 
fessional team. 

B. The Denver Western League team is a profes- 
fessional .team. 

II. The Rocky Mountain Athletic Conference is the asso- 
ciation consisting of representatives from the faculties 
of collegiate institutions in the Rocky Mountain 
Region. 

III. It is agreed that only colleges under the Conference 
rules shall be considered. 

IV. The issues are: 

A. Does summer baseball tend to divert the play- 
er's attention from the work he is following in 
college to such an extent that it is harmful to 
that work? 

B. Has it a bad effect on his morals? 

C. Is the money gained through the high salary" 
sufficient to offset the money and experience he 
might gain by entering some other employment? 

D. Does summer baseball have a bad effect on col- 
lege athletics? 
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Proof: 
I. "Summer baseball" tends to divert the attention of the 
player from his college work, for 

A. The salary of a good player is better than he 
can get in other kinds of work, for 

1. He is proficient in baseball playing. 

2. He is not proficient in any line he has been 
following in college. 

B. The life of a ball player makes him unfit for 
steady and regular work, for 

1. He has very little work to do and the hours 
of practice are short. 

2. He is constantly traveling from place to 
place. 

3. He comes to crave notoriety, for 

a. He Comes to regard himself as a sort 
of popular hero, for 

(1) He is constantly receiving news- 
paper notice. 
II. Summer baseball has a bad effect on the morals of 
most student players, for 

A. They are usually thrown with a crowd of ex- 
professional ball players. 

B. These men are likely to be immoral, for 

1. They have been long away from good in- 
fluences. 

2. They have led a wandering and irrespon- 
sible life. 

C. Students playing summer baseball have not time 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the better peo- 
ple in the towns where they play, for 

1. The players have to travel from town to 
town constantly. 

2. The better people are harder to get ac- 
quainted with than those whose influence is 
likely to be bad. 

III. The money gained through the large salary is not suf- 
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ficient to offset the money and experience which might 
be gained in doing some other work, for 
A. In almost every case, the salary is spent as soon 
as received, for 

1. The ball player must "be a good fellow'* 
among his teammates, and this costs him 
dear. 

2. Of the numerous examples I have in mind, 
only one has saved any of his summer's 
salary. 

3. The student gains no experience in the work 
he is going to follow, for 

a. Few choose ball-playing as a life 
work. 
IV. Summer baseball has a bad effect on college athletics, 
for 

A. After playing all summer the men are tired of 
athletics and practice. 

B. They lose interest in college ball, for 

1. They have acquired a spirit of commercial- 
ism, for 
a. They are used to being paid for 
playing. 

C. Summer baseball encourages a harmful spirit of 
professionalism, for 

1. It encourages in the players a spirit of "win 
at any cost." 

§ 6. Writing the Argument 

A fully developed argument is not, as many students 
seem to suppose, merely the brief "written solid." It 
should contain much that is not included in the brief; 
appeals to the interest or feelings of the reader, illus- 
trations, comparisons or anecdotes which perhaps have 
little value as proof, but which help to make a point 
.clearer or to drive it home; above all, full statements 
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of the evidence on which the argument is founded* 
Ordinarily each main point or important secondary- 
point in the brief should form the topic sentence of a 
paragraph in the completed argument. Each of these 
topic sentences should be developed with as much care 
as if it were a separate paragraph theme. The various 
methods of developing paragraphs which you have 
studied in a previous chapter come into service here. 
In the finished argument it is especially important that 
the transitional sentences be skillfully handled, so that 
the reader may always know exactly where he is. The 
summarizing transitional sentence, , recommended in 
our study of exposition, is here particularly useful. A 
clear but not too formal summary at the end is help- 
ful to the reader if the argument is long or compli- 
cated. In a well planned argument of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred words, however, an elaborate recapitu- 
lation is generally needless. If you use a summary, 
be careful not to claim more than your argument justi- 
fies. Do not say "I have proved" when — as usually 
happens — you have at most established a probability. 
Nothing weakens the effect of an argument more than 
overstatement. Any tendency to claim more than 
your due rouses a reader's suspicion and distrust. A 
specimen brief and the argument based on it are 
quoted at the end of this chapter. 

§ 7. Direct Evidence; How Tested 

So far we have been considering the form of the 
argument; we must now discuss the evidence and the 
reasoning which are its substance. The weighing and 
thorough testing of evidence is a delicate and difficult 
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process, yet a process which we all have to use fre- 
quently in our everyday lives. Whenever we make a 
decision of any importance, we gather, weigh, and test 
evidence from different sources. A senior in a high 
school is trying to make up his mind which college he 
shall enter. He sends for the catalogues of various 
institutions, and examines them carefully; he consults 
his teachers; he asks questions of his friends who are 
attending or have attended the colleges in question. 
The evidence thus gathered is more or less conflicting; 
he must balance it and judge of its value before he can 
come to a decision. In judging it he will take into 
account what he knows of the character and ability of 
those from whom it comes, and what opportunities 
they have had of acquiring reliable information. His 
teacher, Mr. A, is a graduate of X College; his friend 
B is a freshman there. Mr. A's opinion of the scholar- 
ship standards of the college is probably worth more 
than B's; on the other hand, B's testimony about the 
social life of the students may be more valuable than 
Mr. A's. If the college catalogue tells him that good 
board can be had for five dollars a week, and B tells 
him that it can not be obtained for less than seven, he 
will probably distrust the catalogue. Exactly the same 
methods of weighing and testing evidence are used in 
formal argument about matters of science, or history, 
or politics; only various precautions are taken to make 
the tests accurate and thorough. 

A necessary basis for such precautions is a classifica- 
tion of evidence. If we are to test a given argument 
thoroughly, we must know what kind of argument it 
is, and what tests may fairly be applied to it. Evi- 
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dence is commonly divided into testimonial and cir- 
cumstantial; a similar but more exact division is into 
direct and indirect. Direct evidence is testimony from 
a person who has immediate knowledge — that is, 
knowledge from his own senses — of the matter in dis- 
pute. Did Smith shoot Jones in the Golden Eagle 
saloon? Brown was in the room when Jones was shot; 
his testimony will be direct evidence. Indirect evi- 
dence always involves a process of reasoning. Does 
the bullet extracted from Jones' body fit Smith's re- 
volver? If so, the fact may be a link in a chain of 
evidence showing that Smith shot Jones. Indirect evi- 
dence may be tested either by questioning the sup- 
posed fact on which the reasoning is based, or by ques- 
tioning the soundness of the reasoning. The former 
method needs no explanation; the latter will be ex- 
plained in the next section. The popular notion that 
direct evidence is always stronger than indirect is a 
mistaken one. Indirect evidence may be misleading; 
on the other hand it may be so strong as to amount to 
certainty. Direct evidence may be convincing, or it 
may be false or unreliable. Neither kind can be ac- 
cepted as proof without careful scrutiny. 

One general caution as to evidence is important. 
We are all more or less subject to "the tyranny of 
print." But the fact that a man has had his opinions 
or observations printed in a book or magazine does not 
entitle them to any particular respect or to any exemp- 
tion from the usual tests of evidence. Before we 
accept them we should examine them just as carefully 
as if he had given them to us orally, in a lecture or in 
conversation.- To say of a man that he believes what- 
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ever he reads in the newspaper is a severe reflection 
on his intelligence; but it is really only a little worse 
than to say that he believes whatever he has read in a 
book or a magazine. On the other hand it is equally 
unintelligent to disbelieve impartially whatever one 
reads about a subject in controversy, such as the coal 
strike of 1919, or the Bolshevik government of Russia. 
In such disputed matters we must weigh the evidence 
carefully; to reject it all is stupid. The right course 
is the one recommended by St. Paul: "Prove (that is, 
test) all things; hold fast that which is good." 

In weighing direct evidence, perhaps the first thing 
to consider is the competence of the witness. In regard 
to this various questions may be asked. Has he been 
in a position to know the facts? The writer of an 
article on Bolshevik Russia may turn out to have been 
no nearer the region in question than eastern Siberia; 
his testimony will not have very great weight. Has he 
any reason to be prejudiced? The testimony in regard 
to the coal strike of one of the mine owners or of one 
of the union leaders will naturally be prejudiced; this 
fact will probably not destroy its value entirely, but 
will lead us to be cautious about accepting it. Is he a 
person of reliable character? A journalist whose ar- 
ticles in the past have been more sensational than true 
may of course be telling the truth in any given in- 
stance; but his unsupported testimony will be worth 
very little. Is he qualified by special training and 
intelligence to speak with authority on the subject in 
question? The testimony of a man of science like Sir 
Oliver Lodge will have high authority in the field of 
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physics; in the matter of "psychical research" his 
opinions will have no special weight. 

We must examine also the evidence itself. Does it 
show signs of prejudice? In this age of "propaganda" 1 
we should always ask this question. For instance, in 
reading an article on Mexico by an author of whom we 
know nothing, we may be able to judge from his gen- 
eral attitude that he is writing in behalf of the in- 
vestors who would like to have their property in Mex- 
ico protected by American soldiers. We should ask 
also: Does the evidence show signs of credulity? An 
author's work may show that he is too ready to believe 
the improbable, that he is easily imposed upon. Many 
books and articles about spiritualism and "psychical 
research" are discredited by the obvious fact that their 
authors were anxious to believe anything which looked 
like evidence of the survival and presence of spirits of 
the dead. Further, we may ask whether the testimony 
contains any serious inconsistencies, and whether it 
agrees in substance with the established facts in the 
case, and with other reliable testimony. Minor in- 
consistencies or disagreements with other evidence 
should not discredit a piece of testimony; glaring in- 
consistencies or disagreements may destroy its value 
altogether. 

It is essential to test thoroughly not only the evi- 
dence likely to be presented by an opponent, but that 
on your own side of the case. If you do not do this, 
your argument is almost certain to fail through laying 
undue stress on weak or inadequate testimony. 
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§ 8. Kinds of Reasoning: How Tested 

Indirect evidence involves two things: certain al- 
leged facts, and certain inferences drawn from those 
facts. In judging it we may of course always question 
the testimony as to the facts on which the inference is 
based; or we may question the inference (process of 
reasoning) itself. Some one says, "We shall beat our 
rivals in football, because our team is in better con- 
dition than theirs." In reply we may question- the 
alleged fact; is our team really in better condition? 
The "bear stories" sent out from the other camp may 
be misleading. Or we may question the inference; 
even if our team is in better condition, our rivals may 
beat us through better team work or better strategy. 
The supposed facts of course always rest upon some 
one's testimony; and we may weigh this' by the various 
methods just discussed. In order to test the reasoning 
accurately we need to know what kind of reasoning 
it is; that is, we must be able to classify it. 

For our purposes the most convenient and satisfac- 
tory classification of reasoning is President Foster's. 1 
The scheme is as follows: 

I. Argument from Example, including 

A. Generalization. 

B. Analogy. 

II. Argument from Causal Relation, including 

A. Cause to Effect. 

B. Effect to Cause. 

C. Effect to Effect. 
III. Deduction. 

1 Argumentation and Debating (Houghton Mifflin). This is the 
most satisfactory text-book on argument. 
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We shall briefly consider these types of argument in 
the order given above. 

Generalization and analogy are classified together 
under the heading "Argument from Example" be- 
cause they both start from a specific instance or in- 
stances. Generalization proceeds from particular in- 
stances to a general rule. Beginning with the observa- 
tion that something is true of certain members of a 
class of persons or things, it draws the inference that 
theisame is true of the whole class. An instructor calls 
upon X, a student, to recite. X fails. The instructor 
then calls upon Y and Z, with similar results. He may 
then rather hastily proceed to a generalization, — "Evi- 
dently the class have not prepared the lesson. ,, At 
this point half a dozen students raise their hands, and 
the first one the instructor calls on answers the ques- 
tion triumphantly. The teacher's generalization is 
proved unsound; it was based upon observation of an 
insufficient number of instances. Generalizations 
about groups or classes of people are particularly 
risky; consider what has happened to such once^ popu- 
lar generalizations as "Women take no interest* in poli- 
tics" or "The French are a decadent people." Bear in 
mind this caution when you hear or are* tempted to 
make such a generalization as "The Mexicans (or the 
Egyptians, or the inhabitants of India) are incapable 
of self-government." What basis can there be for any 
such generalization as this? It is at least certain that 
any generalization about a nation, or any large class 
of people — the Russian peasants, the graduates of 
American colleges, the members of labor unions, for 
example — is worthless unless it is based upon a wide 
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and thorough acquaintance with the class in question. 
Even with such an acquaintance the most intelligent 
and conscientious observer is liable to misinterpret 
what he has seen ; especially if he has made his obser- 
vations with some general belief already in his mind. 
Under such circumstances he will be likely to find what 
he honestly believes to be instances confirming this 
belief and to overlook whatever tends to destroy it. 
Taine, the French historian of English literature, be- 
lieved that the English people were naturally great re- 
specters of authority; and learning that in England 
young men often refer to their father as "the gov- 
ernor," he cited this fact as evidence of the English 
reverence for authority! Before you accept a generali- 
zation about a class of people, then, ask whether it 
is based upon wide and thorough knowledge, and 
whether the person who makes it is unbiased. 

The same tests may well be applied to generaliza- 
tions about classes of things. In some cases, however, 
observation of a small number of objects, or even of 
only one, is sufficient to base a sound generalization. 
Thus we may observe a single diamond, and if it is a 
good specimen and free from impurities we may base 
upon it a number of generalizations which will hold 
good of all diamonds. Finding that it will scratch a 
piece of steel, we conclude that diamonds are harder 
than steel; measuring its specific gravity, we conclude 
that the specific gravity of all diamonds is the same. 
When the class with which we are dealing is homoge- 
neous, as in this case, it is unnecessary to examine a 
large number of specimens; one specimen may be 
enough, provided only that it is a fair specimen of the 
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class. We have then another way of testing generali- 
zations; we should ask whether the examples upon 
which the inference is based are fair specimens of the 
class to which they belong. 

Finally, we all test generalizations in a rough and 
ready way by looking for exceptions. Some one says, 
"All state universities are coeducational. ,, If we hap- 
pen* to remember that the University of Virginia is 
not coeducational, we cite the fact at once. A single 
exception does not necessarily destroy the value of a 
generalization; but a rule to which there are many 
exceptiqns is not likely to be of much use. This is 
the trouble with many of the rules devised to help 
people in learning to spell. This method of attacking 
generalizations is so familiar that the phrase "to take 
exception to" a statement is almost equivalent to 
"argue against" or "attack." 

The argument from analogy proceeds from a spe- 
cific example to another specific example; it infers that 
because A resembles B in certain respects, it will there* 
fore resemble B in the respect under consideration. 
No form of argument is more often used, and none 
requires more careful testing. It should always be 
remembered that an analogy, even if sound, is never 
conclusive proof; it always needs to be reenforced by 
other evidence. The commonest way of attacking 
an argument from analogy is to say, "The cases are not 
parallel." By this we mean, not of course that the 
two cases are not alike in every respect, but that they 
are unlike in some essential respect. Suppose a friend, 
in arguing for the unrestricted elective system in high 
schools, says to us, "It is as unreasonable for a teacher 
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Li - 

to prescribe the same studies to all the entering class 
as it would be for a doctor to prescribe the same diet 
for all his patients." We may naturally reply, "The % 
cases are not parallel in one important respect; the 
bodies of the patients are suffering from various dis- 
eases, whereas the minds of the high school freshmen 
are for the most part not diseased, but normal." Or 
suppose a newspaper argues, "Since the national 
House of Representatives was justified in excluding 
Victor Berger, a Socialist, the New York Assembly was 
also justified in denying seats to five Socialist mem- 
bers." Another paper points out that in one im- 
portant point the cases are not parallel; the House 
of Representatives excluded Mr. Berger not because 
he was a Socialist, but because he had been convicted 
of a crime in the federal courts, whereas the five So- 
cialist members of the Assembly had not been con- 
victed of crime. In each of these instances the points 
of unlikeness are evidently essential; but no general 
rule can be laid down as to what points are essential 
and what are not. It depends upon the individual 
case; you must use your best judgment. Remember, 
too, that as in generalization you may always ques- 
tion the observations upon which the supposed anal- 
ogy is based. 

To illustrate these ways of testing analogy, let us 
look at a simple example. Some one argues, "Since the 
honor system in examinations has been successful in 
X College, it would be successful in Y University." 
First we may question the truth of the observation; 
has the honor system really been successful in X col- 
lege? Suppose we find that it has; we may then go 
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on to ask whether the cases are parallel in all essen- 
tial respects. X College is a small eastern college for 
men; Y University is a large coeducational institu- 
tion in the west. The location of the two institutions 
is not an important matter; the difference in their size 
is more important, but perhaps not essential; the fact 
that X is a college for men and Y coeducational does 
seriously impair the value of the analogy, because it 
complicates the problem of finding and punishing of- 
fenders. If we grant, however, that the analogy has 
some weight, we may still inquire whether there is 
any other evidence to confirm it. Y University has a 
student government system which puts students on 
their honor in certain matters of conduct; has this 
system worked successfully? If it has, here is another 
argument which lends added force to the analogy. 

The argument from causal relation rests on the 
generalizations, in practice universally accepted, that 
every event or phenomenon has its cause or causes, 
and that certain causes, unless their operation is in- 
terfered with, will inevitably produce certain results. 
Thus we may begin with any known circumstance and 
argue either backward to its cause, or forward to its 
effect. A physician who finds typhoid germs in a city 
reservoir may argue that their presence is due to the 
fact that certain farm buildings drain into the stream 
that feeds the reservoir; he is arguing from effect to 
cause. Then he may argue that the presence of the 
germs will soon result in the development of cases of 
typhoid in the city; he is arguing from cause to effect. 
When the Germans argued that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare would soon reduce England to starva- 
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tion, they were arguing from cause to effect. When 
an American ship disappeared, and we said, "It must 
have been torpedoed," we were arguing from effect to 
cause. The obvious difference between the two kinds 
of argument is that they move in opposite directions. 
In considering the argument from cause to effect, 
the first thing to remember is that it is never by itself 
conclusive; like analogy, it needs to be supported by 
other evidence. The writer of the brief on summer 
baseball argues from the fact that professional players 
lead a wandering and irresponsible life that they are 
likely to be immoral, but this does not prove that they 
are immoral; to do this he would need evidence of a 
different kind. There is always the chance that the 
cause from which we start may not be sufficient to 
bring about the expected result. Unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare did indeed result in great losses to 
England, but it did not sink enough ships to bring 
her to her knees. There is also the chance that some- 
thing else may interfere with the operation of the 
cause on which we base our inference. Thus the rapid 
development of devices for detecting and destroying 
submarines did much to prevent the effect which the 
Germans anticipated. The typhoid germs in the 
drinking water may not produce an epidemic if the 
people are warned of the danger and take proper pre- 
cautions. In the case of the professional ball player 
the necessity of keeping in good physical condition 
may counteract the bad influence of a wandering and 
irregular life. In arguments of this kind, therefore, 
we should always inquire whether the cause is really 
capable of bringing about the expected result, and 
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whether anything else is likely to interfere to pre- 
vent it. 

Similar tests may be applied to the argument from 
effect to cause. For instance, what is the cause of the 
unprecedented high level of prices in 1920? Profiteer- 
ing, some answer. Their inference may be tested by 
asking whether the assumed cause (profiteering) is 
sufficient by itself to bring about the continued rise in 
prices; also whether the operation of profiteering has 
been in any way hindered. Investigation of these two 
questions will probably show us that though there has 
been a good deal of profiteering, that tendency by it- 
self will not adequately account for the high price 
level; and that in fact the tendency has been more 
or less checked and hindered by various government 
agencies, by fair price committees, etc. We may then 
proceed to a further test of the argument; we may 
ask whether there is any other cause which could have 
brought about or helped to bring about the rise in 
prices. We soon find that there are other probable 
causes; for instance, the world-wide shortage of mate- 
rials due to the stopping of production and the huge 
waste of war, and the great expansion — some would 
say inflation — of our currency. We should test these 
inferences in just the same way we have tested the 
first. Let us glance at another instance of argument 
from effect to cause. What is the cause of the wide- 
spread discontent and unrest among laboring men? 
Some say the preaching of radical doctrines by agita- 
tors; some say the refusal of the employers to recog- 
nize the right of employees to bargain collectively for 
their labor, or their refusal to grant the employees any 
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share in the control of industry; some say long hours 
of work and wages inadequate to meet the high cost 
of living. If we are to answer the question intelli- 
gently we must carefully weigh and test each of these 
alleged causes. 

Hasty and unsound reasoning from effect to cause is 
perhaps the commonest of all types of fallacy. Causal 
relations are likely to be involved and complex; we 
should therefore be suspicious of any one who comes 
to us with a very simple explanation or solution of 
some serious problem. Nothing is more astonishing 
than the credulousness with which many good people 
are ready to attribute all human ills to some single 
cause — to the liquor traffic before the days of prohibi- 
tion, to German propaganda or German spies during 
the war, or to "Bolshevism." Educated men and 
women should always be on guard against such hasty 
inferences, and should know how to test and analyze 
them. 

A very common error in reasoning from effect to 
cause is to mistake a sequence in time for a causal 
relation. A political speaker assures us that the pros- 
perity of the country (or the hard times) is due to 
the fact that a Republican (or Democratic) adminis- 
tration has been in office. A patent medicine proprie- 
tor publishes testimony of people who believe that his 
nostrum cured them of various diseases because after 
taking four bottles they recovered. General Luden- 
dorff believes that Germany lost the war because in 
some instances the government did not follow his ad- 
vice. This fallacy is often called "post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc" (after this therefore because of this). The 
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Latin name is so often used that it is worth knowing. 

The two methods of reasoning which we have been 
considering are sometimes combined into what looks 
like a single inference — the argument from effect to 
effect. When Mr. Bryan's resignation from the 
Cabinet was announced, some people reasoned, "Since 
Bryan has resigned, we shall go into the war." If we 
analyze this argument, we shall find that it includes 
first an argument from effect to cause, then one from 
cause to effect. From Mr. Bryan's resignation it was 
inferred that the President must have decided to take 
a firm attitude toward Germany in the matter of sub- 
marine warfare; and further that this attitude would 
soon make it necessary for us to enter the war. From 
a given event, that is, we may reason back to its cause, 
and then from that cause we may reason forward to 
another probable result. Evidently the tests of both 
types of argument from causal relation are applicable 
here. 

Deduction, the last type of reasoning which we 
shall consider, is the opposite of generalization. In 
generalizing we argue from particular instances to a 
general rule ; in deductive argument we apply the gen- 
eral rule to specific cases. The standard form of de- 
duction is the syllogism, which consists of a major 
premise (the general rule), a minor premise (which 
brings a specific instance under the rule), and the con- 
clusion. For example: 

(Major Premise) All prohibitionists are long-lived. 
(Minor Premise) Mr. Bryan is a prohibitionist. 
(Conclusion) Mr. Bryan will be long-lived. 
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If one wishes to test deductive argument, it is a good 
plan to reduce it to the form of the syllogism; its de- 
fects will then be likely to appear more clearly. In 
testing the syllogism, we may question the truth of 
either premise or of both, or we may question the 
soundness of the inference by which the conclusion is 
drawn. Here we are concerned only with the latter 
method. 

In judging the soundness of the inference it is 
necessary to scrutinize the form of both the premises. 
The first thing to remember is that the major premise 
must be a universal; that is, it must predicate some- 
thing of the whole class described in its first term. 
Suppose the major premise in the syllogism just pre- 
sented read, "Some prohibitionists are long-lived." 
No logical conclusion could be drawn, because Mr. 
Bryan might be among those prohibitionists who are 
not in the class of the long-lived. The major premise 
does not cover the whole class of prohibitionists. Next 
we must examine the minor premise; if it is positive, 
it must bring its specific instance or instances clearly 
within the class described by the first term of the major 
premise. Suppose our premises read as follows: 

All prohibitionists are long-lived. 
Mr. Bryan is long-lived. 

We could not conclude that Mr. Bryan is a prohibi- 
tionist; nor could we draw any other conclusion. For 
all that the premises tell us, there may be many long- 
lived people beside prohibitionists, and Mr. Bryan may 
be among them. If the minor premise is negative, it 
must clearly exclude its specific instance from the 
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second term of the major premise. Thus if the prem- 
ises are: 

All prohibitionists are long-lived. 
Alcibiades was not long-lived, 

we may draw the conclusion, "Alcibiades was not a 
prohibitionist." But if a negative minor premise ex- 
cludes its specific instance merely from the first term 
of the major premise, no conclusion can be drawn. 

All prohibitionists are long-lived. 
Methuselah was not a prohibitionist. 

It by no means follows that Methuselah was not long- 
lived. One other caution may be added: If both the 
premises are negative, no conclusion can be drawn. 

In the science of logic, the syllogism has been de- 
veloped into a sort of intellectual gymnasium; here, 
of course, we have only glanced at one or two of its 
simplest forms. We have not space to do more, for 
the fully expressed syllogism is comparatively rare in 
argument. A shortened form, however, is in common 
use; this is technically called the enthymeme, and is 
simply a syllogism with one premise suppressed. An 
example is, "It must be true, for I read it in the news- 
paper." Here the suppressed major premise is, "All 
that is printed in the newspapers is true." The value 
of the enthymeme as argument of course depends on 
the suppressed premise quite as much as on the ex- 
pressed one; and to expose an unsound enthymeme it 
is often necessary merely to state the suppressed false 
premise. For instance, take the familiar argument, 
"Lavish social entertainments are a good thing, since 
they increase the demand for labor." The suppressed 
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premise ("Whatever increases the demand for labor 
is a good thing") is obviously unsound. If necessary, 
its falsity can be proved by applying it to a new (and 
true) minor, such as "Incendiarism increases the de- 
mand for labor." If the major premise were true, it 
would follow that incendiarism is a good thing. This 
method of refuting an argument by showing that its 
major premise leads logically to nonsense is called the 
"reductio ad absurdum." 

§ 9. Two Common Kinds of Fallacy 

We have already considered in connection with the 
various types of argument the commoner fallacies 
which infest them, and methods of exposing the fal- 
lacies. A fallacy is a piece of unsound reasoning — 
hasty generalization, false analogy, unsound reasoning 
from causal relation, invalid inference in deduction. 
You should be able to recognize also two groups which 
overlap to some extent the kinds that have been men- 
tioned. These are called "begging the question" (or 
petitio principii) and "ignoring the question" (or ig- 
noratio elenchi). Begging the question means taking 
for granted a point at issue, assuming that you have 
proved something which you have not, and which you 
ought to prove. Ignoring the question means avoid- 
ing the real point at issue, usually by diverting atten- 
tion to something else. Each of these errors can be 
committed in various ways. 

As we saw in discussing the phrasing of the proposi- 
tion, the question is sometimes begged by the use of 
epithets. It is always easier to call names than to 
reason. Most people are lazy, and dislike the effort 
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of reasoning; so they content themselves with using 
adjectives instead. They seem to think that they are 
arguing against football when they are merely calling 
it "brutal," or against government ownership of rail- 
roads when they are merely calling it "Bolshevistic." 
Sometimes the question is begged by arguing in a cir- 
cle — that is, by a chain of reasoning of which the last 
link is merely a repetition of the starting point (the 
point at issue) in another form. The following frag- 
ment of a brief will illustrate this type of begging the 
question: 

I. Compulsory military service decreases patriotism, for 
A. The people are forced to uphold the government, 
be it right or wrong. 

1. When anything is forced on a people, they 
hate it. 
a. When a people resent the form of gov- 
ernment they cannot be patriotic. 

Here the last point, on which the others depend, is 
nothing but the first one repeated in slightly different 
form; the circle is triumphantly completed. There 
are of course numerous other ways in which the ques- 
tion may be begged ; any assertion which assumes the 
truth of a point at issue is an example of this fallacy. 
Ignoring the question is equally common, and 
equally various in forms. Perhaps the most irritating 
sort of person to argue with is he who when he is 
driven from the point he has been maintaining de- 
clares that you have misunderstood him, and that what 
he really meant was something slightly different. 
Driven from this second position, he is ready to shift 
again. Suppose you are arguing in favor of a plan 
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for grading themes in accordance with a standard as 
nearly as possible uniform. This involves an agree- 
ment on certain guiding principles; for instance, that 
a theme should ordinarily be marked as a failure if it 
contains one or more serious grammatical errors, or 
more than a certain proportion of misspelled words. 
An opponent of the plan says, "I object to the system 
because it is sure to result in making the grades purely 
mechanical." When you show him that the rules are 
not intended to be applied mechanically or with arbi- 
trary literalness, but that the instructor is expected to 
exercise his discretion, he shifts his ground and says, 
"What is the use of your plan, since you admit you 
can not attain uniformity anyway?" You reply that 
exact uniformity is indeed unattainable, but that an 
approach to it is surely better than a state of affairs 
in which a given theme might be graded "A" in one 
section of a class and "E" in another. But ignoring 
your reply, your opponent shifts again, saying, "Well, 
I don't believe in having rules when you don't intend 
to live up to them." 

Another way of ignoring the question is to argue 
some related point instead of the point really at issue. 
Suppose that in a debate the proposition is, "The 
United States should maintain a navy as strong as 
that of Great Britain." If the affirmative presents ar- 
guments showing merely that we need a strong navy, 
it ignores the question. The negative might admit all 
that the affirmative had said, and still win the 
debate. President Lowell, in his debate with Senator 
Lodge about the League of Nations, pointed out that 
many of the objections made to the proposed league 
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are beside the point, since they really apply, not to the 
League as outlined in the covenant, but to another 
sort of league, "a super-sovereign body, to which we 
are asked to sacrifice our independence." "This mis- 
understanding of the nature of the League proposed," 
he said, ". . . is the foundation of most of the ob- 
jections raised against the Covenant. . . . The oppon- 
ents of the League set up an imaginary scarecrow of 
their own creation, and then fire at it with great satis- 
faction to themselves. Their shots do not touch the 
real mark, although the noise may confuse the public." 
Still another way of ignoring the question is to at- 
tack the character or consistency of an opponent. 
This is generally called the "argumentum ad ho- 
minem." The name suggests that the argument is 
really aimed at a person rather than at the question. 
The fact that a man does not live up to the principles 
for which he argues may prove his inconsistency, at 
most even his insincerity; but it proves nothing what- 
ever against the principles. A man may be fond of 
arguing that every citizen should send his children to 
the public schools. To expose the inconsistency of the 
man, it is proper enough to retort, "Why then do you 
send your own children to a private school?" But this 
is no answer to his arguments; a personal retort is 
one thing, and refutation is another. In a recent strike 
the employers laid great stress upon the fact that one 
of the leaders of the striking men had once written a 
revolutionary pamphlet. This of course had no bear- 
ing on the question whether or not the strike was 
justifiable; it was an argument against the man (ad 
hominem), not against the principles for which the 
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strikers stood. It is important to distinguish between 
the right and the wrong use of this sort of reply. 

§ 10. Selection of Points for Refutation ; 
Special Methods 

It is good strategy to select for attack only the most 
important points likely to be made by an opponent — 
those points on which his case rests. It is a waste of 
time to try to rebut all the arguments on the other 
side. As President Foster puts it, "A well-directed 
cannon-ball may sink a ship ; a whole charge of bird- 
shot will only scratch the paint." Suppose you are 
arguing the negative of the proposition, "The deporta- 
tion of alien anarchists is justifiable." In analyzing 
the question from the affirmative point of view, we 
saw that the principal arguments likely to be ad- 
vanced by the affirmative are two: fii$t, that depor- 
tation is justifiable on moral grounds, and second, that 
deportation is the best way of checking the spread of 
belief in anarchy. It probably would be wise for 
the negative to concentrate attack on the second 
argument. If you can show that deportation instead 
of checking anarchist propaganda really helps it by 
making martyrs out of the deported and by giving the 
anarchists a special grievance to exploit, and if at the 
same time you can present other and more effective 
means of combating anarchy, you may succeed in over- 
throwing the argument and in winning the debate on 
that issue. 

In discussing the various types of argument, we 
have considered methods of testing and meeting them. 
Here we shall notice two special methods not pre- 
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viously referred to— the dilemma, and the method of 
turning an opponent's argument against him. The 
dilemma is a choice offered to an opponent between 
two possibilities, either* of which will weaken or de- 
stroy his position. If the dilemma is a real one, there 
must be no way of escape from it, no third possibility 
in which the opponent may take refuge. Tincoln 
wrote to James C. Conkling in August, 1863, "You dis- 
like the Emancipation Proclamation, and perhaps 
would have it retracted. . . . But the proclamation, 
as law, either is valid or is not valid. If it is not valid, 
it needs no retraction. If it is valid, it cannot be re- 
tracted any more than the dead can be brought to 
life." The two courses or possibilities are sometimes 
called the horns of the dilemma. 

It is sometimes possible to take an opponent's argu- 
ment and show that it cuts both ways, or even that 
it really hurts his own case instead of yours. In the 
Lodge-Lowell debate on the League of Nations, Sena- 
tor Lodge had protested that he was in favor of a 
league, and that he meant to criticize the proposed 
covenant constructively; but at the same time he in- 
sisted that destructive criticism is sometimes neces- 
sary, and implied that it was needed by parts of the 
covenant. He said:. 

"If a burglar breaks into my house and threatens the life 
of my wife and children, I should try if I could to shoot 
him. That is destructive criticism, and I should not think 
it necessary to precede it with a proposition that he should 
engage in some other and less dangerous occupation." 

President Lowell in reply showed the inconsistency of 
Senator Lodge's position by turning the burglar illus- 
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tration against him (I quote from the newspaper ac- 
count of the debate) : 

"It is a pity that the first experiment in open diplomacy 
should be met almost wholly by destructive criticism, 
should be met by criticism on the part of those who wish 
to destroy the whole object that is aimed at. 

"I agree wholly with Senator Lodge that if you see a 
burglar entering your house you shoot him, but you shoot 
him not for the purpose of improving the burglar — it is 
because you do not wish to improve the burglar. Of course^ 
if you look on this treaty as a burglar, shoot it, but for 
goodness' sake say you are trying to shoot it and not that 
you are trying to improve it by destructive criticism." 

§ 11. Specimens of Argument fob Criticism 

A. Classify and test the following specimens of ar- 
gument: 

"Free labor has the inspiration of hope; pure slavery 
has no hope. The power of hope upon human exertion and 
happiness is wonderful. The slave-master himself has a 
conception of it, and hence the system of tasks among 
slaves. The slave whom you cannot drive with the lash 
to break seventy-five pounds of hemp in a day, if you will 
task him to break a hundred, and promise him pay for all 
he does over, he will break you a hundred and fifty. You 
have substituted hope for the rod. And yet perhaps it 
does not occur to you that, to the extent of your gain in 
the case, you have given up the slave system and adopted 
the free system of labor." 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

"One of the arguments in defense of capital punishment 
is that we should obey the Old Testament law of a life for 
a life. This however has in it the barbarous idea of venge- 
ance, which has surely been outgrown in America. To 
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play the part of a savage, to vent spite even on a murderer, 
is unworthy of a nation which is great and humane." 

"Our opponents assert that capital punishment protects 
society, yet this is not true. Murder is not prevented by 
the practice. Murder has been increasing steadily in the 
United States for years. If capital punishment does not 
prevent murder but increases it, should not some other 
system be tried?" 

"The present shortage of teachers is due to the inade- 
quacy of salaries. A questionnaire recently sent out to 
several hundred teachers who have gone into other occu- 
pations revealed the fact that nearly all of them had 
given up teaching in order to earn more money at some- 
thing else." 

"A law forbidding anyone to advocate changes in the 
constitution of the United States would itself be unconsti- 
tutional, since the constitution makes especial provision for 
its own amendment. Such a law would have made crimi- 
nals of those who urged the prohibition and woman suffrage 
amendments. What the constitution permits and provides 
for cannot constitutionally be forbidden." 

"If A can prove, however conclusively, that he may of 
right enslave B, why may not B snatch the same argument 
and prove equally that he may enslave A? You say A 
is white and B is black. It is color, then; the lighter hav- 
ing the right to enslave the darker. Take care. By this 
rule you are to be slave to the first man you meet with a 
fairer skin than your own. You do not mean color ex- 
actly? You mean the whites are intellectually the supe- 
riors of the blacks, and therefore have the right to enslave 
them? Take care again. By this rule you are to be slave 
to the first man you meet with an intellect superior to 
your own." 

— Abraham Lincoln. 
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"In its original sense it (the Monroe Doctrine) meant 
that no foreign nation should interfere with the independ- 
ence, or seek by force to acquire any part of the territory, 
of any country in the American hemisphere. Taken in this 
sense the Covenant extends the doctrine over the whole 
world, or at least over all that part of it which is covered 
by the League. 

"Senator Lodge says that such an extension destroys the 
Monroe Doctrine. I do not quite see that. I do not see 
how the provision that you shall not do a thing anywhere 
upsets a provision that you shall not do it in a particular 
place. He says that it is pulling down the fence, and 
that you do not preserve the fence by pulling it down. That 
is perfectly true if your object is to preserve the fence, but 
if your object is to preserve the fruits inside the fence you 
do not fail to preserve them by making the fence cover two 
orchards instead of one. And my interest in the Monroe 
Doctrine is not in the fence, but in the things the fence 
protects — to-wit, the people of these United States and the 
other countries of America." 

— President Lowell (in the Lodge-Lowell Debate). 

"Sparse references from the European press indicate that 
the counter-revolutionary tribunals now wreaking their will 
in Hungary are even more sanguinary than the revolution- 
ary tribunals of the Bela Kun regime. They are emulat- 
ing the White Terror of Finland. This is, of course, quite 
in the natural order of events. Revolution is always a 
bloody business, but rarely without its generous enthusi- 
asms, its ideal of fraternity. Counter-revolution, on the 
other hand, always sets out with the self-righteousness of 
legitimacy, to banish, imprison, kill, until the state shall 
be purged and the old order restored." 

— The New Republic. 

"You charge that we stir up insurrections among your 
slaves. We deny it; and what is your proof? Harper's 
Ferry! John Brown! John Brown was no Republican; 
and you have failed to implicate a single Republican in 
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his Harper's Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party 
is guilty in that matter, you know it, or you do not know 
it. If you do know it, you are inexcusable for not desig- 
nating the man and proving the fact. If you do not know 
it, you are inexcusable for asserting it, and especially for 
persisting in the assertion after you have tried and failed 
to make the proof." 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

"But you will not abide the election of a Republican 
President! In that supposed event, you say, you will de- 
stroy the Union; and then, you say, the great crime of 
having destroyed it will be upon us! That is cool. A 
highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through 
his teeth, 'Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then 
you will be a murderer V 

"To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — my 
money — was my own; and I had a clear right to keep it; 
but it was no more my own than my vote is my own ; and 
the threat of death to me, to extort my money, and the 
threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my vote, can 
scarcely be distinguished in principle." 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

B. Criticize the following brief and argument: 

THE CITY OF CHICAGO SHOULD BUILD A SYSTEM OF 
SUBWAYS 

Introduction 

I. The question whether or not the city of Chicago 
should build a subway system primarily concerns 
Chicagoans, but is of interest to the people of all 
Illinois. 
II. The following will explain the situation up to the 
present time. 
A. The plan under consideration is for the construc- 
tion of a system of municipally owned subways, 
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the various lines to diverge from a central loop. 

B. This proposal has been under consideration for 
about ten years, and various committees have 
been appointed by the City Council for the in- 
vestigation of the project and its merits. 

C. In November, 1918, the people of Chicago voted 
not to adopt the plan. 

III. It is agreed that the present transportation facilities 
are inadequate for Chicago's population. 

IV. The conflicting arguments are as follows: 

A. Those who favor the building of a subway sys- 
tem contend 

1. That a comprehensive system of municipal 
subways is the only solution of t&e trans- 
portation problem of Chicago. 

2. That the proposed system would in time 
not only pay for itself but yield a profit 
to the city. 

3. That the proposed system would increase 
the value of land adjacent to it, and tend 
to spread the business district beyond the 
present confines of the loop. 

B. Those against building a subway system contend 

1. That Chicago can obtain genuine rapid 
transit by extending and enlarging the ex- 
isting surface and elevated lines. 

2. That the present or probable future vol- 
ume of passenger traffic would not support 
a subway system. 

3. That the proposed subway system would 
increase congestion in the loop district, and 
would build up business facilities in the 
loop at the expense of the outlying dis- 
tricts. 

V. It therefore appears that the following points are to 
be determined: 
A. Is a subway system necessary? 
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B. Will it be financially possible to build and main- 
tain the proposed subway? 

C. Will the proposed system remedy the present in- 
adequacy of transportation facilities and traffic 
congestion? 

BRIEF PROPER 

I. A subway system is necessary, for 

A. The subway is the most desirable form of trans- 
portation, for 

1. It affords genuine rapid transit, for 

a. Subway schedules which have been 
worked out show a saving of from five 
to eighteen and one-half minutes over 
the running time of the elevated lines 
on the same routes, with an average 
saving of 16 minutes per trip. 

6. A union of subway and surface lines 
will save from 10 to 39 minutes per 
trip, making an average saving of 19^ 
minutes, or practically half the pres- 
ent running time. 1 

2. It will give the convenience of direct rout- 
ing, for 

a. Through trains will be diverted from 
the loop by a system of cross city lines. 

6. By means of stub terminals passengers 
will be discharged nearer their destina- 
tions without being carried clear 
around the loop. 

B. Extension of the existing lines will not suffice, 
for 

1. Increasing the capacity of the surface and 
elevated lines will not care even for the 

Supplemental Report on Comprehensive System of Passenger 
Subways for the City of Chicago by the Harbor and Subway 
Commission, October 30, 1912. 
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increase in rides per capita, without con- 
sidering the increase in population, for 
a. From 1900 to 1910 the number of 
rides per capita increased 49 per cent. 1 
2. The elevated lines, which carry 60 per cent 
of the passenger traffic of Chicago, are at 
present operating at practically their full 
capacity, for 

a. About 75 per cent of the passengers 
carried on the elevated lines at rush 
hours are obliged to stand. 2 

b. The loop operates at full capacity dur- 
ing rush hours, for 

1. Very often trains are obliged to 
wait to get on the loop. 
II. It will be financially possible to build and maintain a 
subway system for 

A. Private capital, always available for a promis- 
ing investment, can be obtained for the construc- 
tion of the roads. 

B. Once in operation, the subway will not only pay 
for itself but yield a profit to the city, for 

1. In New York, where conditions are similar, 
the subway makes a profit of from 9 per 
cent to 20 per cent per year. 1 

C. The increase in taxes due to rise in land values 
will in time pay for construction of the subway, 
for 

1. The subway will increase property values 
by spreading the business district beyond 
the present confines of the loop, for 
a. By increasing the facility and speed of 
transportation it will enable the out- 
supplemental Report on Comprehensive System of Passenger 
Subways for the City of Chicago by the Harbor and Subway 
Commission, October 30, 1912. 

'Report of the Traction and Subway Commission of the City 
of Chicago, 1916. 
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of-the-loop employer of labor to draw 
upon all the residential districts for his 
workmen. 
2. In New York the building of the subway 
caused an increase in land values in the 
seven years following its construction ap- 
proximating $49,200,000 in Manhattan, and 
$31,300,000 in the Bronx. 1 
III. The subway will remedy the present inadequacy of 
transportation facilities and the traffic congestion, for 

A. By offering a greater capacity, both in equip- 
ment and in trackage, it will serve a greater 
number of passengers, for 

1. At present only 56 per cent of the popu- 
lation is served by the elevated and sur- 
face lines, and one-half of these are given 
local service only. 

B. It will decrease the percentage of traffic to and 
and from the loop, for 

1. It will open up new districts from which 
employers of labor may draw. 

C. It will decrease the number of surface cars run- 
ning through the loop, for 

1. A large portion of this traffic will be di- 
verted to the subway. 

ARGUMENT 
THE SUBWAY SYSTEM IN CHICAGO 

We are quite likely to think that the transportation prob- 
lem of Chicago is in no way connected with our affairs, 
and concerns only Chicagoans, or, narrowing it down still 
farther, only the strap-hangers. When we think so, how- 
ever, we overlook the fact that Chicago is the focus point 
not only of Illinois but of the entire middle west, and that 

Supplemental Report on Comprehensive System of Passenger 
Subways for the City of Chicago by the Harbor and Subway 
Commission, October 30, 1912. 
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our economic welfare is influenced to a very noticeable 
degree by her municipal activities. 

The transportation problem has for years been a subject 
of altercation in Chicago. Commission after commission 
has been appointed by the City Council, and their reports 
fill many volumes. About ten years ago there was worked 
out a plan which contemplates the construction and opera- 
tion of a system of municipally owned subway lines. These 
lines are to be laid out in a manner similar to the elevated 
lines in that there would be a "loop" in the downtown 
district, from which the suburban lines would diverge. 
There would, however, be a number of cross-town lines; that 
is to say, lines which run from one residential district to 
another, whereas on the elevated system all roads run to 
the loop. The subway plan also provides for a 
system of unloading stations, called stub terminals, in 
the business district but outside of the loop. All subway 
lines would have four tracks, thus affording both local and 
express service, and free transfers would be given between 
subway, elevated and surface lines. This plan was referred 
to the people of Chicago in an election in November, 1918, 
and was rejected. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with passenger transpor- 
tation conditions in Chicago will agree that the present 
equipment is ridiculously inadequate. There are those, 
however, who believe that this inadequacy can be remedied 
by the extension and enlargement of the existing surface 
and elevated lines. They oppose the building of a subway 
system on the grounds that the present or probable future 
volume of passenger traffic does not require and would not 
support such a system, and that the subways would not 
only not remedy congestion in the dQwntown district but 
would build up business in the loop at the expense of the 
outlying regions, thus increasing congestion. Those who 
wish to see the subway dream become a reality maintain 
that the municipal subway is the only possible solution of 
the difficulty, that the subway would in time not only pay 
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for itself but yield a profit to the city, and that it would 
tend to spread out the business district and thus decrease 
congestion in the loop. 

It seems, therefore, that we must determine whether a 
subway system is really necessary, whether it will be 
financially possible to build and maintain it, and whether, 
once built, it will prove the solution of the problem. 

Of all modes of transportation possible in a large city, 
the subway is the most desirable. The primary requisite 
of any transportation system is speed. A number of sched- 
ules for subway lines have been worked out, all of which 
show a marked saving of time over the surface and elevated 
lines. This saving in running time varies from 5 to I8Y2 
minutes, with an average of 16 minutes per trip over the 
present running time. Take for example the Jackson Park 
line of the South Side Elevated Railway Company, which 
is said to be one of the best managed lines in the city. 
Mr. Washington Laycock, who lives at 63rd Street and 
Stony Island Avenue, the end of the Jackson Park line, is 
in the habit of catching an express train to the city at 8:29 
every morning: He arrives at his office at the corner of 
Madison Street and Wabash Avenue at nine o'clock. (If 
he should ride on the surface lines, he would be obliged, 
to leave home at 8:07.) When the subway is in opera- 
tion, Mr. Laycock can spend six minutes longer over his 
bacon and eggs, catch the subway at 8:35 and be at his 
office promptly at nine. But what of Mr. John Edgett, 
who lives in a part of the city to which a subway line will 
not be built? What good will the subway do him? If Mr. 
Edgett will take a surface car to the nearest subway sta- 
tion and a subway train on to the city, he will find that it 
will save him from 10 to 39 minutes, depending on the 
part of the city in which he lives. The average time saved 
by a union of the surface and subway lines is 19^ minutes 
per trip, or practically half of the average present running 
time. 

The subway will give the added convenience of direet 
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routing. Under the present system, in order to go from 
Evanston to Oak Park one must take an elevated train 
to the loop and transfer to an Oak Park train. The sub- 
way project provides for -the building of diagonal cross- 
town lines, which will eliminate one stage of the journey. 
Also, the stub terminals will discharge passengers near their 
destinations without carrying them clear around the loop, 
as the elevated often does. 

We have said that one argument against the construc- 
tion of a subway system is that extension and enlargement 
of the present facilities will suffice to care for the passenger 
traffic. When we consider that during the decade from 
1900 to 1910 the number of rides per capita increased 48 
per cent, and that this increase is very likely to continue 
at approximately the same rate, it becomes apparent that 
it will be quite difficult for the existing lines to care for 
this augmentation of traffic without considering the de- 
mand due to the growth in population. Both elevated and 
surface lines are carrying practically their full capacity at 
the present time. During the rush hours about 75 per cent 
of the passengers carried on the elevated, which handles 60 
per cent of the total passenger traffic, are obliged to stand. 
If we say that this condition may be avoided by increasing 
the amount of rolling stock in service, we are confronted 
with the fact that trackage as well as equipment is operat- 
ing at full capacity, for during rush hours elevated trains 
are often obliged to wait to get on the loop, and surface 
cars are often backed up as far as a block. 

As far as finances for building the subway are con- 
cerned, it is a well known fact that private capital is always 
available for a promising investment, and municipal rail- 
way bonds are generally considered promising investments. 
Once in operation, it is anticipated that the subway would 
not only pay for itself but yield a profit to the city. In 
New York City the subway, which has been in operation 
for a number of years, has proved quite profitable to the 
city, yielding from 9 per cent to 20 per cent per year. As 
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far as transportation conditions are concerned, Chicago 
closely resembles New York, except that Chicago has the 
advantage over New York in that it has a shorter hauL 
In New York, and it is safe to infer that the same condi- 
tion would occur in Chicago, the subway has caused a 
marked increase in land values, manifested by increase in 
taxes. A report of the City Club of New York says con- 
cerning real estate values in Manhattan: "The aggre- 
gate rise in land from 135th Street to Spuyten Duyvil was 
about $69,300,000.00. If an estimated normal rise of $21 ,- 
100,000.00 based upon the rise of the previous seven years 
be subtracted from this, it leaves a rise of about $49,200,- 
000.00 apparently due to the building of subways." In 
the Bronx, the report continues, "the aggregate increase in 
land values (of a district extending about half a mile either 
side of the subway) due to the building of the subway and 
in excess of a normal rise of $13,500,000.00 was about $31,- 
300,000.00. ,, Concerning land values in general, the re- 
port says: "The property benefited in the districts above 
noted could have paid the entire cost of the subways and 
yet have had a net profit due solely to their construction 
and operation of over $37,500,000.00. Had it paid only 
for the portion running through its own territory there 
would have remained a profit of over $67,425,000.00." 

There still remains the question as to whether or not 
the subway will prove the solution of Chicago's traffic prob- 
lem. It is not claimed that the subway will prove a 
panacea, but there are certain advantages that it will bring, 
and there are certain evils which it will, at least in part, 
cure. We have already shown that it will save time. It 
is apparent that by offering a greater capacity both in 
equipment and trackage' it will serve a larger proportion 
than the 56 per cent now accommodated by the elevated 
and surface lines — and of this 56 per per cent one-half are 
given local service only. As to congestion, the only reason 
for the segregation of business in the loop is the fact that 
the district between Wabash and Wells, Lake and Van 
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Buren, is the most accessible from all parts of the city. If 
the outlying districts, where rents are cheaper, where 
more space is obtainable, can be made equally accessible, 
it follows that many establishments will leave the loop 
and the business district will be more evenly spread out. 
This the subway will do. By its system of cross-town 
roads, by the building of lines to parts of the city hereto- 
fore without rapid transit, it will open up to th^outside- 
the-loop employer new regions from which to draw his 
employees. In this way the business as well as the traffic 
congestion will be relieved; 63 per cent of all passengers 
carried on the elevated ride to and from the loop; this 
percentage will be lessened. The system of stub terminals 
will aid in the elimination of congestion, and, since a large 
amount of the surface traffic will be diverted to the sub- 
way, fewer surface cars will be run through the loop. 

We have shown, then, that the traffic problem of Chicago 
demands a system of subway lines, that it is financially 
possible to build and maintain such a system, and that 
the system would in fact remedy the inadequacy of trans- 
portation conditions and reduce congestion. The major- 
ity of the people of Chicago are in favor of the subway 
plan. The result of the election of November, 1918, may 
be accounted for by the fact that the plan did not stand 
on its own merits. It was made a matter of party poli- 
tics, and many citizens voted against it for the simple 
reason that their party was opposed to it. Men who have 
a real understanding of conditions as they exist and who 
are thoroughly familiar with the subway plan and the 
way it proposes to better these conditions are unalterably 
in favor of it. In the near future the city administration 
must come to regard the subway as a public necessity. 
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§ 12. Suggested Exercises 

1. Bring to class three propositions for debate, carefully 
stated, including two which deal with subjects familiar to 
you. 

2. Make a list of the steps in analysis which you think 
would be needed for each of these propositions. 

3. Having chosen a proposition which deals with a famil- 
iar subject, prepare an introduction, including all the neces- 
sary steps in analysis. Base your statement of issues upon 
a careful and complete list of opposing arguments. (This 
exercise in analysis should be revised and rewritten until it 
is thorough and complete. If time permits, three or four 
questions should be analyzed in this fashion by every 
student.) 

4. Prepare a brief on the basis of one of your analyses. 
Classify the arguments you have employed, and test them. 

5. Develop a complete argument from your brief. Be 
careful to cite authority where it is needed, and to present 
evidence fully. 

6. Bring to class at least two specimens of argument 
clipped from newspaper editorials. Classify and test the 
reasoning used in each. 

7. Write an editorial in reply to one of those you have 
tested. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTION 

§ 1. Purpose 

At the beginning of our study we saw that the two 
qualities essential in writing are clearness and inter- 
est, and that the object of rhetoric is to show how 
these qualities may be gained. So* far we have been 
dealing with kinds of writing in which clearness is 
most important. Exposition and argument ought of 
course to be interesting, and must be interesting if 
they are to succeed; but first of all, since their primary 
purpose is to make some one understand something, 
they must be clear. Now we are to take up other kinds 
of writing, in which the chief object is to give pleas- 
ure. Interest, therefore, becomes the most important 
quality; it depends of course partly on clearness, but 
clearness is distinctly subordinate to it. If a story or 
a description is to give pleasure, it may sometimes 
puzzle its readers, but it must never bore them. In 
this kind of writing the unpardonable sin is dullness. 
This general distinction between expository and ar- 
gumentative writing on the one hand and narrative 
and descriptive writing on the other has been vari- 
ously phrased by different writers on Rhetoric. De 
Quincey calls writing in which clearness is paramount 
"the literature of knowledge," and writing in which 
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interest is paramount "the literature of power." Pro- 
fessor Gardiner prefers to call the first "the literature 
of thought" and the second "the literature of feeling." 
Whatever the terms we use to express the distinction, 
we must recognize its reality and importance. In your 
own writing it has an immediate and practical applica- 
tion. Perhaps a majority of students are inclined to 
write narrative or descriptive themes just as they have 
been writing expository themes — as if their object were 
only to make the reader understand what happened or 
what they saw. The result is that they give merely 
a dull and bare outline or catalogue of facts, in which 
no one could conceivably find any pleasure. The fol- 
lowing short description is of this kind. 

THE READING-ROOM 

The reading-room of the library is a large oblong room 
with windows at both sides and at one end. At the other 
end is the delivery desk. Along one side are cases for 
current magazines; the other side and one end are, occu- 
pied by bookcases. The main part of the space is filled 
by two rows of tables with electric lights over them. 

Compare with this another description similar in sub- 
ject, but interesting because it gives a fresh and indi- 
vidual impression: 

IN THE STACKS OF THE LIBRARY 

I seem to be in galleries of knowledge. On all sides, 
above, and below me are long passages walled in by high 
shelves of books. The shelves are constructed of gray 
steel, and the floors and ceilings are made of gray frosted 
glass. Dim lights burn above me, and lead me to my 
books. The room is quiet, students talk in whispers, and 
the attendants walk softly. 
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Here the writer has tried to convey to the reader the 
particular impression which he had himself received. 
The writer of the first theme failed because, using the 
method of exposition, he was content to present mere 
colorless facts. 

Valuable as this broad distinction is, however, it is 
not a hard and fast classification. Either description 
or narrative, or both, may be subordinated to purposes 
of exposition or argument. Conversely, a story must 
contain a certain amount of exposition if the reader is 
to understand the antecedent action which has led up 
to the situation presented. Moreover, all expositions 
of structure require a certain amount of description. 
The writer of the theme on wireless telegraphy, for in- 
stance, had to describe the machines used in the pro- 
cess. This sort of description is often called "exposi- 
tory, description"; its aim is not primarily to give 
pleasure, but to make something clear. As opposed 
to this, the sort of description which we are to consider 
is sometimes called "artistic description/' since its aim, 
like that of painting or sculpture, is to give pleasure. 
Narrative also may be used, as it constantly is in his- 
torical writing, for the purpose of conveying informa- 
tion; it then belongs rather to the "literature of 
knowledge" than to the "literature of power." Still 
the broad distinction generally holds; in exposition 
and argument we should aim primarily at clearness; 
in narrative and description, primarily at interest. 

§ 2. Relation of Description and Narrative 

Although in many books on rhetoric description and 
narrative are for the sake of convenience treated sepa- 
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rately, in practice they are almost invariably united. 
It is hard to find a story that contains no description ; 
it is harder to find a description of any length that 
contains no story. Usually description is subordinate 
to narrative; it furnishes the background, or it adds 
reality and vividness. In this chapter the two kinds 
of writing will be considered as they are almost always 
used; not separately, but as closely related means to 
a single end — the creation of interest. We shall dis- 
cuss two familiar types of narrative, and shall take up 
description with reference to its usefulness in each. 

§ 3. Narrative of Experience (Reminiscence) 

Perhaps the commonest form of narrative — a form 
which we all use almost every day — is the narrative of 
experience. You have been fishing, you have been 
away at college, you have attended a dance, or you 
have been ill in a hospital, and you wish to tell a friend 
about your experiences. This form of narrative is so 
common that Professor Gardiner 1 selects it as the type 
of all stories and descriptions. It is typical, he goes 
on to say, for another reason also. Narrative and de- 
scription are always much more personal than exposi- 
tion and argument, for they always present the experi- 
ence of some real or fictitious person or persons. In a 
sense, then, all narratives are narratives of experience. 
Reminiscence is so obviously and necessarily personal 
that its selection as the normal type or pattern of 
narrative emphasizes the fundamental importance of 
personality in this kind of writing. 

We have all found that narratives of experience are 

1 In The Forms oj Prose Literature. 
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sometimes exceedingly tiresome. The person who in- 
sists on retailing his reminiscences to his friends is 
voted a bore. A good instance of the tendency to re- 
member and tell everything — "total recall" — is the 
character of Miss Bates, in Jane Austen's "Emma." In 
the story Miss Bates is amusing, because she is pre- 
sented with delightfully satiric touches, and because 
Miss Austen is careful not to let us hear too much of 
her. But if we should meet her in the flesh (as most 
of us probably have) she would weary us to dis- 
traction. 

"Mrs. Weston told me you were here. 'Oh then/ said I, 
'I must run across; I am sure Miss Woodhouse will allow 
me just to run across and entreat her to come in: my 
mother will be so very happy to see her; and now we are 
such a nice party, she cannot refuse/ 'Ay, pray do/ said 
Mr. Frank Churchill, 'Miss Woodhouse's opinion of the 
instrument will be worth having.' 'But/ said I, 'I shall be 
more sure of succeeding if one of you will go with me.' 'Oh/ 
said he, 'wait half a minute, till I have finished my job'; 
for, would you believe it, Miss Woodhouse, there he is, 
in the most obliging manner in the world, fastening in the 
rivet of my mother's spectacles. The rivet came out, you 
know, this morning; so very obliging! — For my mother had 
no use of her spectacles — could not put them on. And, by 
the way, everybody ought to have two pair of spectacles; 
they should indeed. Jane said so. I meaiit to take them 
over to John Saunders the first thing I did, but something 
or other hindered me all the morning; first one thing, then 
another, — there is no saying what, you know. At one time 
Patty came to say she thought the kitchen chimney wanted 
sweeping. ..." j 

And so the good lady goes on, ending (for the mo- 
ment), after another page, with some comments on 
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apple dumplings. The reason why in real life this 
sort of narrative is so tiresome is that the narrator 
makes no selection, but keeps drawing out the tangled 
skein of her memory with all the odds and ends that 
have got caught in it. With most of us the mind 
makes an unconscious selection; we recall the more 
important or unusual details in our experience, and 
forget the rest. What the skillful story teller does is 
consciously to carry this process of selection further, 
and to make his choice in accordance with some defi- 
nite principle or principles. 

One of the most important of these principles is 
unity. Perhaps the commonest fault in narratives of 
experience is the tendency to stray from the subject. 
In the quotation from Jane Austen, Miss Bates is re- 
minded by her call on Emma of her talk with Frank 
Churchill; which reminds her of Frank's occupation 
when she saw him last; which reminds her of her 
mother's broken spectacles; and so she keeps on di- 
gressing from digressions. Most college students do 
not sin against unity so flagrantly as this, at least in 
their written themes; but they often exhibit the same 
tendency. It seems especially hard to learn where to 
begin. You wish to tell about at camping trip. Shall 
you begin with the making of plans for the trip, with 
the start from the city, or with the arrival at the 
camp ground? Probably the last would be best; but 
the majority of students are apparently inclined to the 
first. If your subject is camping, don't waste time in 
telling about the preliminaries; begin at once to tell 
about the camp. If it is a visit to the Bunker Hill 
Monument, don't feel obliged to explain how you hap- 
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pened to be visiting your uncle in Boston; start with 
your first sight of the monument itself. How did it 
look from a distance? Could you distinguish it eas- 
ily from the surrounding factory chimneys? Since you 
are not writing a guide-book, don't stop to explain by 
what route you approached it; to do so would be to 
digress, to violate unity. Skip at once to your "close- 
up" impressions of the monument, and your sensations 
as you entered it and climbed the stairs. Leave out 
all preliminaries; leave out every bit of unnecessary 
explanation; leave out any formal conclusion. Make 
the theme out of your sensations and impressions. 

This inclusion of extraneous material is the most ob- 
vious violation of unity in narratives of experience; 
but there is another application of the principle which 
is almost as important. It is not enough to confine 
yourself to details bearing directly on the subject; you 
should select among these with a view to producing 
some definite impression on the reader's mind. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that you wish to tell about a day 
at a country fair. You may decide that you wish to 
give the impression of gayety, bustle, and the holiday 
spirit; you should then select your incidents with this 
end in view. You will speak of the laughing children 
riding on the merry-go-round; of the old farmer who 
is persuaded to try a shot with a baseball at the grin- 
ning head of the darkey; of the country youth coming 
sheepishly out of the fortune-teller's booth with his 
beribboned sweetheart. On the other hand, of course 
you will omit the details which do not contribute to 
your chosen effect. 

Emphasis is the other important principle of selec- 
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tion. A good narrative of experience usually contains 
a number of episodes and details which are typical, 
as the inerry-go-round, for instance, is typical of the 
country fair. These typical details are common 
ground on which the writer and his readers may meet. 
There is a pleasure in recognizing in the experience 
of others things which are familiar to ourselves; it 
makes us feel at home. But a narrative which men- 
tions merely typical episodes and details runs the risk 
of becoming extremely tedious. This is the fault of 
most narratives of experience written by college stu- 
dents. There is a surprising similarity, for example) 
in most of the themes written about camping trips, or 
about picnics. This is not because such themes are 
"cribbed/' but because the writers have included merely 
the typical episodes. It would be almost safe to criti- 
cize papers of this sort without reading them. Not 
quite safe, however; for out of perhaps twenty such 
narratives there may be one which shows that the 
writer has kept his eyes open for the unusual, and has 
selected from his many recollections the incidents 
which made that trip different from every other. One 
reason why writing narratives of experience is good 
practice is that it cultivates our powers of observe 
tion and teaches us to be on the lookout for the ex- 
ceptional. No "hike" in the mountains or stroll 
through the city streets is exactly like any other; 
watch for the things that make it different, and put 
them into your theme. A good narrative of experi- 
ence contains both sorts of detail, the typical and the 
exceptional. But it is the exceptional which gives em- 
phasis and interest. 
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Emphasis demands also that the beginning and end 
of the theme shall be interesting. A dull and irrele- 
vant opening or a weak and conventional conclusion 
may spoil an otherwise interesting narrative. Not 
even the most curious reader of a theme about a pic- 
nic will be interested in hearing that you arrived home 
safely, that you were tired but happy, and that you 
all agreed in declaring you had had a good time. 
These things and others like them can safely be taken 
for granted. It is better to break off the theme 
abruptly than to add a lame and impotent conclusion. 
It is better still, if you can, to end with a suggestive 
or pointed sentence which shall set the reader's imagi- 
nation at work, or at least leave a clear impression 
upon his memory. 

To sum up: in the choice of episodes and details 
you should be guided largely by the principles ' of 
unity and emphasis. Unity suggests first, that you 
should confine your selection strictly to details which 
are really parts of your subject, omitting for instance 
needless preliminaries and explanations; and second, 
that you should choose details which will work together 
to produce some definite impression. Emphasis sug- 
gests first, that you should not confine your selection 
to merely typical details, but that you should always 
watch for and include things that are exceptional; 
and second, that you should be especially careful to 
begin and end your theme in such a way as to rouse 
or satisfy curiosity. «, 

Almost any bit of experience can be made interest- 
ing by skillful treatment. No one can plead lack of 
material as an excuse for writing poor themes; the 
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world is all before us, and the most commonplace 
things in it are interesting if we look at them closely. 
The subjects of some of the following themes are as 
familiar as the air we breathe; going to church, stand- 
ing on a street corner in the evening, receiving a letter 
from home. Yet each of these narratives has interest 
and value because each has individuality. That let- 
ter from home is not like any other, because it tells 
of Mary Calvert's wedding; that street corner is not 
like any other, because we see it in the strange light 
of the writer's mood. The trouble with most of us is 
that "having eyes to see we see not, and having ears 
to hear we hear not." The first step in learning to 
write interestingly of your experience is to train your 
powers of observation; the next is to learn what to 
leave out. As Fielding well says in the preface to 
his Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon: "To make a trav- 
eler an agreeable companion to a man of sense, it is 
necessary, not only that he should have seen much, but 
that he should have overlooked much that he hath 
seen." "Many writers," he goes on to say, "make no 
selection; they record events so uninteresting that they 
challenge no other right of being remembered than 
as they had the honor of happening to the author." 
Fielding did not mean that apparently trivial inci- 
dents are uninteresting, or he would not have included 
in his journal the story (soon to be quoted) of the 
rescue of a kitten. He meant that unless we can show 
our readers why an event interested us, unless we can 
make it mean something to them, we had better leave 
it out. 
In the following specimen narratives, what princi- 
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pies (if any) have guided the choice of details? Men- 
tion some details that might have been included, but 
are not. Are the incidents and details chosen to pro- 
duce any particular impression? Point out some 
typical traits in each narrative; point out some indi- 
vidual traits in each. Examine the beginning and the 
conclusion of each. 

APPLE PIE DAY 

Little towns in Colorado don't have circus days, but they 
have risen to the occasion and have created days of their 
own. In close succession they run through the summer, — 
Strawberry Day, Cherry Pie Day, Potato Day, Water- 
melon Day, and finally, in the little town whose boast is 
the big red apple, Apple Pie Day. 

It is a hot, sultry day of late September, hazy with 
clouds of yellow adobe dust raised by the numberless 
buggies and Fords from the nearby ranches, and by the 
feet of the cowboys' horses. The town is in "holiday 
attire," as the Weekly Clarion says. Flags and bunting 
are everywhere, the Welcome Arch is erected, and at the 
"busy corner" the new band stand waits. The streets are 
already thronged with people, and at nine o'clock the 
"special" from up the valley arrives, bringing more crowds 
and the speaker of the day, the state congressman. He is 
escorted to the speaker's platform by the band, and the 
program begins. 

The mayor presents the keys of the city to every one, 
and invites one and all to a free feast of apple pie and 
coffee, to be served at noon. Then the real estate man and 
town booster speaks feelingly of God's country and of the 
health and wealth to be gained from a ten-acre tract of 
orchard land. He introduces the congressman, who com- 
pliments the town on its progressiveness and up-to-dateness 
and adds a few words on the coming election. And all the 
time the merry-go-round organ is playing "The Holy City" 
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or "My Wife's Gone to the Country," the guns in the shoot- 
ing galleries pop, and the street fakirs and barkers yell 
hoarsely. 

When noon comes the crowd moves up the street to 
where long tables piled high with apple pies await it under 
the cottonwood trees. When the feast is well under way 
big raindrops suddenly begin to fall, reducing the pies to a 
pasty mass and sending every one scurrying for shelter. 

By two o'clock the shower is over and the street is suffi- 
ciently dry for the cowboy races and the broncho-busting 
contests. Now Scotty, attired in embroidered pink silk 
shirt and yellow angora chaps, wins fame and glory by 
successfully riding the outlaw "Wildfire." 

As twilight deepens, strings of colored lights appear, and 
the carnival is on. The air is filled with confetti and the 
odor of frying hamburger. For one block the street is 
carpeted with canvas, and here, to the music of an electric 
piano, people in fantastic costumes dance with abandon. 
"Fellahs" with their best girls clinging to their arms wander 
from booth to booth buying ice-cream cones and feather 
roses and felt bands and pennants inscribed with the words, 
"Oh, you kid"; and sleepy children cry as they are dragged 
off to bed by wornout parents. Gradually the crowd dis- 
appears, and the street with its trampled confetti and 
draggled bunting is deserted. The great day is over. 

ON A STREET CORNER 

The night was not cold, neither was it warm. It was 
one of those times in the late fall when Summer seems to 
make a last desperate attempt to regain her rule, and suc- 
ceeds only in producing a stagnation in the atmosphere 
which makes the whole world seem dead and character- 
less. The city and all nature seemed ugly that night, as 
ugly as they have ever appeared. They were ugly to the 
sense of hearing and to the sense of sight. The moon 
looked maliciously through the "broken and jagged clouds. 
The arc lights in envy of the moon shot at her an intense 
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flickering light. The incandescent lamps in the grocery- 
store on the corner cast an unsoftened glare out into the 
street. All seemed to single out things that were ugly and 
light them up. The dirt and filth in the street and gutters 
could be easily seen; the untidy ness of some neighboring 
yards never seemed so prominent before. Beauty was as 
far removed from the grocery store that night as the poles 
from each other. The naked trees creaked harshly in the 
choppy directionless blasts, and rustled their few dead 
leaves. The wind whisked other dead leaves from the gut- 
ter into the middle of the street, and there they whirled 
round and round like a company of little imps rejoicing in 
some evil prank. Somewhere in the distance a homeless 
dog was howling. 

Suddenly up into the night there arose the shrill whistle 
of some boy whistling a familiar old English tune. He was 
evidently keeping time to the rhythm of the song with an 
extra heavy tread upon the cement sidewalk. The boy, the 
whistle^ and the thud, thud, thud, of the measured tread 
were rapidly approaching and had now turned the corner. 
With an almost savage joy I saw that the harmony of the 
ugly scene was not to be broken, and that misfortune was 
only sending her contribution to the picture. The boy was 
lame. One leg was twisted and shriveled until it hardly 
deserved to be called a useful member of the body. Every 
step taken with this leg was marked by the thud of the 
maimed foot falling upon the sidewalk, and each effort to 
use it caused his body to reel forward until caught by the 
other sound limb. I took a fiendish pleasure in watching 
the struggles of the boy as he advanced, and the move- 
ment of the distorted foot had a sort of fascination for 
me. The foot caused the thud, and the thud was in time 
with the whistled tune, and the whistle? — it seemed to grow 
in volume and to fill the universe with its sounds of courage 
and hope. I listened fo^ihe thud of the maimed foot. It 
was gone, but the whistle still rang clear. The moon 
slipped from under the clouds »and poured forth unstinted 
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its light upon a now beautiful world. Everything seemed 
to breathe the old familiar tune that was whistled by the 
lame boy, and to which his injured foot beat time. 

SCRAPING AN ACQUAINTANCE 

I attended a confirmation service last Sunday, and not 
being in the mood for divine communion I looked at the 
people around me with more interest than I usually do. 
A lady and her little boy were two pews in front of me. 
She had an enchanting profile, a clear-cut aquiline profile,, 
the slight austerity of which was contradicted by the warm 
motherly lines of her lips as she smiled at her little boy. 
But he attracted my attention much more than his mother. 
He had flaxen hair which lay very flat on his head with 
no attempt at a part. His eyes were black and round, and 
had that small-boyish look of steadfast placidity. His 
mouth pouted a little. His skin was of a healthy dark 
color. Everything about him was dark, and this made his 
hair more golden in contrast. I think he must have been 
four or five years old. 

When I sat down, he turned and gazed at me, not in- 
quisitively like a monkey, as some children have an appear- 
ance of doing, but with the placid stare of a baby. I 
winked at him. He turned away and looked at his mother 
with such a solemn air that I wondered if he had seen me 
at all. Soon, however, he turned around again. I winked 
again and made a sour face at him. He turned abruptly 
away, then slowly back again; and with a perfectly serious 
face tried to wink. It was a very ludicrous attempt, and 
I had difficulty to keep from laughing. His mother, seeing 
him turn around so often, thought that he was showing too 
much curiosity, so she put her arm around him and drew 
him to her. Over her shoulder, however, we managed to 
keep up our conversation. We passed rapidly from wink- 
ing to making faces and laughing silently at each other. 
The strangest thing to me was that the mother did not at 
all realize that he and I were engaged in an occupation out 
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of place, to say the least, at divine service. At each of his 
motions she bestowed on her child a look of the fondest 
maternal pride that I have ever seen. As for the boy, he 
waxed more and more hearty in his joy every moment, 
and sometimes it was with difficulty that I restrained him, 
by my sourest face, from laughing outright. In one trick 
I was disappointed in him; it took me almost the last half 
of the service to teach him to wiggle his jaw from side to 
side like a camel. Just as he accomplished this correctly 
for the first time, I realized that the last stanza of the 
closing hymn was finished and people were kneeling before 
departure. I knelt hurriedly and rose to leave. I made 
one last grimace as I stepped from the pew and walked 
quickly toward the door. I almost ran as I passed out, 
for at last he had broken into outright laughter. 

A LETTER FROM HOME 

"You have a young post-office over there, and I didn't 
get a single letter." 

I hurried along a path of the campus in the direction of 
home as fast as I could without appearing undignified. 

"You have a whole stack of mail. I think it will take 
an elevator to get it all up to your room." • 

Every one must have felt it their special duty to inform 
me about the mail that was waiting for me. I have often 
noticed the interest every one takes in the other person's 
mail — especially if he didn't get any himself. 

Sure enough, four letters addressed to me were lying on 
the table. Which one should I open first? I looked them 
all over. They did look so good. I believe the part of a 
letter I enjoy most is opening it. 

There was one from Arizona. I loved to get letters from 
there. It seemed to me that Arizona had more than her 
share of interesting things. There was one from my cousin 
who was spending the winter in California; and here was 
one from Colorado. Who could be writing me from there? 
The last one was from home. 
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I opened that one first. When I'm away from home 
nothing is quite as interesting to me as the things that are 
going on there. No matter what thrilling things are hap- 
pening in Arizona or how beautiful everything is in Cali- 
fornia, I would rather hear about our dog, or about eccen- 
tric Mr. Smith who lives across the street. 

What was this? Was I reading right? Surely Mary 
Calvert wasn't married! Who on earth ! 

"Oh, girls, listen to this. Mary Calvert, an old maid 
who lives at home, is married. They had a big wedding 
and invited every one in town. Oh, I wish I could have 
been there!" 

I looked up from my letter, expecting to see every one 
looking interested over this. But they hadn't even heard 
me. They were all interested in their own mail. It seemed 
to me as if every one should have been excited over it. 

I read my letters from California, Arizona and Colorado, 
but all the time I was reading of Mexicans, the mountains, 
and the sea I was picturing Mary Calvert's wedding and 
wishing I could have been there. 

PEOPLE AT CHURCH 

I am sure you can remember one Sunday when not a 
breath of air stirred the curtain string. The ladies in 
black silk gloves are fanning noiselessly. The usher's shoes 
creak all the way up and down the aisle of Trinity Church. 

In the pew opposite is the pathetic figure of a wealthy 
shoe manufacturer who has balanced himself between the 
tip of his seat and the pew in front because he is too fat to 
kneel down. There is agony in his scarlet face and labored 
breathing. He seems to be praying for deliverance to a 
shady hammock and a tinkling mint julep. 

The preacher has become violent. With uplifted hand 
and dramatic voice he is warning us against the fires of 
hell. I see that he has distracted Mrs. O'Grady from her 
speculations about Sunday dinner and whether Kitty will 
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need another blue silk to insure her mastery over the heart 
of Michael O'Moore. 

And Kitty — I can see her soft, dreamy eyes again. The 
preacher can't distract her. She is listening to a far-off 
wedding march. Her fancy has covered the altar with 
ferns and flowers and a hundred candles. There is a can- 
opy over the church door, a strip of linen all the way up the 
aisle. Necks are twisted, with gasps of "Ain't she beauti- 
ful?" and Kitty O'Grady comes up the aisle, Kitty O'Grady 
in a white ruffled dress and a long white veil and orange 
blossoms. Michael O'Moore is coming up the other aisle. 
How handsome he is! What a head! What a bearing!— 
The eyes of Kitty are soft and swimming blue. How 
quickly her gentle breast rises and falls! 

Next to her are two little girls in white dresses and white 
stockings and shiny black shoes. Each has a folded hand^ 
kerchief with a Dutch boy in the corner, and beads and a 
prayer book. The younger child cannot turn her eyes from 
the statue of the Blessed Mother because she is holding 
such a dear little baby in her arms. The baby has tight 
golden curls. Those little girls might have been you and I, 
Peggy, long ago. Do you remember those Saturday nights 
when we polished our little round-toed shoes for Sunday 
morning, when sleepy from a warm bath we just said "God 
bless Grandma and Grandpa and all the poor suffering souls 
in purgatory," and jumped in? We would curl up together 
because we didn't want to venture our warm toes very far 
down the icy sheets. Mother would kiss us and turn the 
gas low. Do you remember how tired her face used to be, 
Peggy? She must have gone back to darn our stockings 
after we went to bed. 

Ah! — but how distracted I am becoming in church! If 
I could only say my beads like that old woman there! 
What a quaint little figure she is, frail and slightly bent, 
but with yet a certain dignity. Her cloak is shabby, her 
black gloves have been mended again and again. There is 
a bit of niching in her bonnet. My grandmother must have 
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looked like her. She died before I was born, but there is a 
picture of her in mother's room. Her black rosary is hang- 
ing there too. It is like the one this old woman is telling. 
A silence broods over the church. Every one kneels 
down. It is the Prayer for Peace. The priest's voice comes 
from the altar: "Pity the countless mothers in anguish 
for the fate of their sons; pity the numberless families now 
bereaved of their fathers; pity Europe over which broods 
such a havoc and disaster!" — The mass is over; the people 
file out. There is a woman in black who does not know 
that it is finished. Her head is bent in her arms. A child 
is tugging at her skirt, but she does not seem to feel the 
little hand. In the church are many women in black. I 
had not noticed them before. One is lighting a candle 
before the altar of St. Anthony. Peggy touches my hand. 
The woman is mother. Per face is tired as when we were 
little and she came to turn out the lights. We wait in the 
back of the church for her. The pastor comes out of the 
vestry, a thin old man in a black gown with a cord around 
his waist. His hair is white, his mouth large and kind. 
He seems to have caught some of the mellowed light in his 
face. He comes toward us. "My, how youVe grown, 
children! It seems just yesterday that you made your 
First Communion." His kind eyes are looking at some- 
thing far away. I think it is a vision of the thousand 
children he has seen at First Communion. Mother is com- 
ing towards us down the aisle. Her face is bright for us. 
"God will keep him," the good priest says. I catch her 
grateful smile as we pass out of the church. 

A NIGHT IN THE LIFEBOAT 

The well remembered gale of October 27th, 187-, came 
not in the fitful squalls and lulls which usually usher in a 
storm, but in a steady, level-pouring wind, gradually 
mounting in force until it was booming along through the 
blackness outside in a perfect hurricane. I sat puffing at 
my pipe, hearkening to the low thunder up in the chimney, 
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and feeling almost by instinct that very soon there would 
be a call from the sea for such help as it is the business of 
us boatmen to give. 

Nor did I have long to wait for the summons. The 
hands of the old-fashioned Dutch clock were pointing to 
the hour of eight, when my ear caught a faint quick boom 
almost mingled with the sullen howling of the gale. "A gun 
from the 'GulF lightship!" I cried, jumping toward the peg 
on which hung my oilskins. Drawing on my sea-boots, 
struggling into the stiff, crackling oilskin coat, and clap- 
ping on my sou'wester, I opened the door and ran out into 
the street. 'The first shock of the gale nearly took my 
breath and sent me staggering, but quickly recovering my- 
self I ran clattering toward the lifeboat house. The rule 
is that the first fifteen men to secure a lifebelt each shall 
form the crew on* that occasion. I rushed into the house; 
there was one belt left on the hooks. A man immediately 
behind me sprang forward with an oath, but I was in front 
of him, and was soon strapping the cumbersome cork 
jacket round my chest. 

The lifeboat lay with her bows sloping down the incline 
of the bank, ready to rush afloat as soon as the links that 
held her were let go. Those who had been lucky enough to 
secure lifebelts now clambered up over the gunwale and 
got the masts stepped and the brown lugsails ready for 
hoisting. Roberts, the coxswain of the lifeboat, sprang in- 
board, grasped the yoke lines in his mittened hands, and 
gave the order to let her go. Immediately she began to 
glide down the shingle slope, while the coxswain roared out 
"Hoist away!" and the men ran up two narrow strips of 
sail. Slowly at first, but rapidly gathering speed as she 
went down the pebbly incline, the lifeboat rushed headlong 
towards the water. In a flash her forefoot took the first of 
the billows, she soared nearly end-on upon the roaring 
comber, while a shower of spray flew hissing mast-high 
over our heads. One staggering plunge she gave, and hung 
poised upon the crest of the next incoming billow as though 
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she were going to knock up, but the whole rush of the gale 
was behind her, and the impulse of her swelling saila car- 
ried her in a swift skimming flight through the surf out on 
to the regular running seas beyond. 

We crouched down in the bottom of the boat, where there 
was some degree of shelter to be got from the pouring of 
the bleak wind. We had not been afloat more than five 
minutes before a huge sea broke right aboard, filling all 
between the gunwales waist high with seething brine. It 
was mighty uncomfortable sailing in this way and cold, too, 
for there is nothing in sea-boots and oilskin clothes to keep 
out such a deluge; and we were all soaked to the skin 
almost as soon as we had started. 

It took us nearly an hour to get out to the "Gull" light- 
ship, which lies moored about a mile away from the inner 
edge of the sands and nearly two leagues from the land. 
Those on board of her had evidently seen us coming for 
some time past by the aid of the sweeping rays of the ship's 
lantern, for we could make out two or three heads at the 
rail watching us. 

"Gull light ahoy!" shouted the coxswain, leaning forward 
from the yoke lines and bellowing with the full power of 
his lungs. 

"Hullo!" came back in a wavering reedy note. 

"Where away does the wreck bear?" 

"About two miles away, to the south'ard and east'ard, 
betwixt the Bunt Head and the Swatch." 

"Right! Seen any more lights aboard of her?" 

"Ay, ay. She was burning one just now." 

We were drifting rapidly to leeward all the time, and 
had now got beyond hailing distance. "Aft with the 
sheets!" shouted Roberts; and in another minute we were 
standing away close-hauled for the Sands. The seas grew 
wilder and the water shoaled as we approached them, for 
heavy as the waves are out in the open ocean there is some 
regularity in their run, owing to the depth of the soundings. 

By this time the cold and wet were beginning to tell 
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pretty heavily on all of us. For my own part, my limbs 
were perfectly numbed with the icy clinging of my soaked 
clothes. One could not obtain the least degree of warmth 
by hammering one's toes or beating one's breast. The 
ceaseless violent motion of the boat also grew very weari- 
some. 

"May as well let the poor chaps out there know that 
we're coming to 'em," exclaimed the coxswain. "Fire a 
portfire, will you, Bill. Perhaps they'll try and light their 
flare again when they see it." 

A man close to me opened a locker and produced a port- 
fire. Our eyesight was well accustomed to the gloom of 
the night by this time, and we could see one another's 
figures and the outline of objects in the boat plainly 
enough. Holding the paper cylinder at arms' length over 
the gunwale on the weather side, the man struck it a smart 
blow, and instantly a bright gush of blue flame streamed 
away to the leeward in a shower of expiring sparks. The 
portfire burned for about three minutes, then went out, 
leaving our sight dazzled by its bewildering flicker. 

"See anything of the wreck, my lads?" called Roberts. 

After a brief silence three or four voices shouted, "Ay, 
there she is!" — "Right ahead!" — "True as a hair as we 
go!" 

Staring hard and shading my sight with the flat of my 
hand I just managed to make out a kind of smudge against 
the gloom that way. A few minutes later we were in the 
midst of the breakers. We could only cling on for our 
lives while the lifeboat was flung about like a ball in the 
hands of a child. That she was not rolled completely over 
again and again is little less than a miracle. 

We were close in upon the wreck almost before we knew 
it, and some very skillful seamanship was now necessary 
in going alongside the stranded vessel. She was a large 
black barque lying sharply over on her port side, with her 
bowsprit and foremast gone. There was but one way of 
getting alongside with any degree of safety, and that was 
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by sailing to the windward, lowering our sails, letting go 
the anchor, and paying out the cable until we had veered 
close enough to take off the shipwrecked men. This was 
soon accomplished, and we were close under the vessel's 
quarter, one minute sheering within arms' reach of her tall 
black side as we sank, into a hollow of the sea, then shoot- 
ing half a dozen fathoms away, dragging on the cable as 
it was tightened by our upheaval. 

They shouted to us that they were so stiff with the cold 
and wet that they could not reach our boat. It remained 
for one of our men to go aboard with a line. At first no- 
body volunteered, because there was every chance of going 
overboard to certain death. Suddenly jumping up and 
freeing myself of the cumbersome lifebelt, I called out, 
"Here, Joe, I'll go!" 

"Well done, Jim!" said Roberts. "Jump for the mizzen 
chains. Bide your time and you'll get aboard right 
enough." 

Fastening a line round my chest I clambered On to the 
after airbox, and when the lifeboat surged as close to the 
hull as her cable would let her I jumped with all my 
strength. I landed in the mizzen shrouds, and began 
climbing the rigging at once, because even as I jumped the. 
boat sank a dozen feet beneath me, and I might be washed 
off. 

I now fastened the line securely on one of the shrouds, 
and told the crew of the barque to slide down it hand over 
hand, one after another. Presently all of them had safely 
alighted in the boat, and I was in the act of following them 
when I saw a gigantic sea bearing down in a mountain of 
foam directly upon the wreck. Instinctively I sprang up 
half a dozen ratlines higher. The wave came on with in- 
credible fury, striking the wreck in a shock of thunder and 
smothering her decks in foam. When the whirlpool of 
water had gone I looked for the lifeboat, but she was gone, 
and straining my sight I saw her being borne away to the 
leeward like a mere cork on its boiling crest. 
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You will have noticed that these narratives vary a 
good deal in the amount of detail which they include. 
"Scraping an Acquaintance," for instance, contains 
many details in proportion to its length; "A Letter 
from Home" contains relatively few. Those few, how- 
ever, have considerable suggestive value; they give us 
glimpses of the writer's personality and of human in- 
terests outside the narrative itself. Whether you 
should include few details or many depends on your 
purpose. If you wish to give a vivid and complete im- 
pression of an experience which is in any way unusual, 
you are likely to need a good deal of detail. Such was 
the purpose of the writer of "A Night in the Lifeboat/' 
He is interested in the experience for its own sake, and 
he wishes to make it as vivid as possible to his read- 
ers. If on the other hand you are interested in the 
experience not so much for its own sake as for the 
light it throws on some one's character, or for the 
chance it gives you to express a mood, or for anything 
outside the experience itself, you will find it better 
to omit all but a few carefully chosen details. This 
is the method followed in "On a Street Corner" and 
"A Letter from Home." The distinction is strikingly 
illustrated by the two selections now to be quoted. 
Thoreau, in the passage from Walden, wants to 
make us see the battle of the ants just as he saw it; 
hence he gives us much detail, gathered with the clos- 
est observation. Fielding, in the passage from his 
Journal, tells us the story of the kitten's rescue not 
so much for its own sake as for the light it throws on 
the captain's character. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE WOODPILE 

One day when I went out to my woodpile, I observed 
two large ants, the one red, the other much larger, nearly 
half an inch long, and black, fiercely contending with each 
other. Having once got hold, they never let go, but strug- 
gled and wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. 
Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was not a duellum, 
but a bellum, a war between two races of ants, the red 
always pitted against the black, and frequently two red 
ones to one black. The legions of these myrmidons covered 
all the hills and vales in my wood-yard, and the ground 
was already strewn with the dead and dying, both red and 
black. It was the only battle which I have ever witnessed, 
the only battlefield I ever trod while the battle was raging; 
internecine war; the red republicans on the one hand, and 
the black imperialists on the other — on every side they 
were engaged in deadly combat, yet without any noise that 
I could hear, and human soldiers never fought so resolutely, 
I watched a couple that were fast locked in each other's 
embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at 
noonday prepared to fight till the sun went down, or life 
went out. The smaller red champion had fastened himself 
like a vise to his adversary's front, and through all the 
tumblings on that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw 
at one of his feelers near the root, having already caused 
the other to go by the board; while the stronger black one 
dashed him from side to side, and as I saw on looking 
nearer, had already divested him of several of his members. 
They fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was evident 
that their battle-cry was "Conquer or die." 

In the meanwhile there came along a single red ant on 
the hillside of this valley, who had either despatched his 
foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle; probably the 
latter, for he had lost none of his limbs. He saw this 
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unequal combat from afar, — for the blacks were twice the 
size of the reds, — he drew near with rapid pace till he 
stood on his guard within half an inch of the combatants; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black 
warrior, and commenced his operations near the root of his 
right foreleg, leaving the foe to select among his own mem- 
bers. I should not have wondered by this time to find that 
they had their respective musical bands stationed on some 
eminent chip, and playing their national airs the while, to 
excite the slow and cheer the dying combatants. I was 
myself excited somewhat, even as if they had been men. 
The more you think of it, the less the difference. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have described 
were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed it 
under a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to see the 
issue. Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, 
I saw that though he was assiduously gnawing at the near 
foreleg of his enemy, having severed his remaining feeler, 
his own breast was all torn away, exposing what vitals he 
had there to the jaws of the black warrior, whose breast- 
plate was apparently too thick for him to pierce; and the 
dark carbuncles of the sufferer's eyes shone with ferocity 
such as war only could excite. They struggled half an 
hour longer under the tumbler, and when I looked again 
the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes from, 
their bodies, and the still living heads were hanging on 
either side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was en- 
deavoring with feeble struggles, being without feelers and 
with only the remnant of a leg, to divest himself of them; 
which at length after half an hour more he accomplished. 
I raised the glass, and he went off over the window-sill in 
that crippled state. 

— Thoreau: Walden. 

A RESCUE 

A most tragical incident fell out this day at sea. While 
the ship was under sail, but making as will appear no great 
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way, a kitten, one of the four feline inhabitants of the 
cabin, fell from the window into the water: an alarm was 
immediately given to the captain, who was then upon deck, 
and received it with the utmost concern and many bitter 
oaths. He immediately gave orders to the steersman in 
favor of the poor thing, as he called it: the sails were 
instantly slackened, and all hands employed to recover the 
poor animal. I was, I own, extremely surprised at all this; 
less at the captain's tenderness than at his conceiving any 
possibility of success; for if puss had had nine thousand 
instead of nine lives, I concluded they had been all lost. 
The boatswain, however, had more sanguine hopes, for, 
having stripped himself of his jacket, breeches, and shirt, 
he leaped boldly into the water, and to my great astonish- 
ment in a few minutes returned to the ship, bearing the 
motionless animal in his mouth. The kitten was now ex- 
posed to air and sun on the deck, where its life, of which 
it retained no symptoms, was despaired of by all. 

The captain's humanity did not so totally destroy his 
philosophy as to make him yield himself up to affliction 
on this melancholy occasion. Having felt his loss like a 
man, he resolved to show he could bear it like one; and 
having declared he would rather have lost a cask of rum 
or brandy, betook himself to backgammon with the Portu- 
guese friar. 

But as I have perhaps a little too wantonly endeavored 
to raise the tender passions of my readers in this narrative, 
I should think myself unpardonable if I concluded it with- 
out giving them the satisfaction of hearing that the kitten 
at last recovered, to the great joy of the good captain, but 
to the great disappointment of some of the sailors, who 
asserted that the drowning of a cat was the very surest 
way of raising a favorable wind. 

— Fielding: Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
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§ 4. Description in Narrative 

Much of the interest in the narratives just quoted 
depends, as you doubtless observed, on the description 
which they contain; indeed, if all the descriptive 
touches could be taken out of any of them, very little 
interest would be left. Consider how much is added 
to "A Night in the Lifeboat" by such descriptive 
phrases as "the pouring of the bleak wind" and "a 
bright gush of blue flame streamed away to the lee- 
ward;" of to "The Battle of the Woodpile" by such 
a sentence as "The dark carbuncles of the sufferer's 
eyes shone with ferocity." And yet not one of these 
narratives contains a long set description. "On a 
Street Corner" might have begun with a full descrip- 
tion of the street; how much does it actually tell us? 
We learn that there is a grocery store with incandes- 
cent lights in the windows, that there are leafless trees, 
and that there is an arc light on the corner. This 
might be any street corner. Other details — those 
which individualize the theme and make it interest- 
ing — are all chosen in order to give the impression of 
ugliness and gloom. Fielding's account of the rescue 
of the kitten might have included a full description 
of the scene on the deck of the ship. Instead the au- 
thor has chosen only those details which suggest the 
captain's attitude and manner and the boatswain's act. 
Of the kitten itself we catch only a glimpse as it lies 
drenched and apparently lifeless on the deck. Thoreau 
has included a great deal more detail in "The Battle 
of the Woodpile," but he has restricted his selection in 
a similar way. There is no formal description of the 
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woodyard; almost all the details concern the three ants 
that are fighting on a single chip. In some such way 
as this all good narrative economizes and concentrates 
its descriptive detail. The first thing to learn about 
description, then, is the necessity for economy and 
strict selection. 

A second important point is also illustrated in our 
narratives of experience; in all of them the descrip- 
tion is closely united with the action, so that it is really 
part of the action. The writers are not trying to paint 
carefully arranged pictures; they are telling us exactly 
and specifically how things happened. They neglect 
for the most part the things that have no life, and de- 
scribe instead the things that are moving — the lame 
boy limping down the street, the restless child in the 
church, the boatswain stripping off his clothes and leap- 
ing into the sea. Almost every descriptive detail in 
"A Night in a Lifeboat" has to do with motion. Ex- 
amine any of these themes more carefully, and you 
will discover one secret of this union of description 
with narrative. A large part of the descriptive effect 
is gained through the use of specific verbs. A specific 
verb describes the action which it names. "Move" and 
"go" are general and not descriptive; "walk" is more 
specific than "go," but is still rather vague; "stroll," 
"saunter" and swagger" are specific and descriptive. 
Glance over a part of "A Night in the Lifeboat" and 
notice some of the descriptive verbs: level-pouring, 
booming, puffing, hearkening, howling, jumping, strug- 
gling, crackling, clapping, staggering, clattering, 
rushed, sprang, clambered, hoisting, grasped, glide, 
roared, soared, flew hissing, hung poised, swelling, 
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skimming, crouched, soaked, seething — these are only 
a few of them. The following theme offers a further 
illustration of the same point. 

A TRANSFORMATION 

The afternoon was still and drowsy, in spite of the lazy 
whiffs of wind that waved the yellow grass. Even the 
mountains seemed asleep. There was a smell of ripe leaves 
in the air and the sunlight was warm on the plains. Near 
a thick patch of scrub oaks four little coyotes rolled and 
tumbled in the grass as if tipsy with sheer delight. Sud- 
denly a strange noise reached their quick ears and they 
stopped their frolic to listen and look. The stillness of the 
afternoon was broken by a succession of gunshots and three 
baby coyotes dropped in their tracks. The fourth scurried 
under the bushes only to be dragged out and killed by the 
dog which crashed after it. A man lounged over the ridge 
behind which he had been hiding and kicked the warm 
bodies into a pile. 

"Umph! Four of the pesky critters gone. Only wish I'd 
got the old one. These ain't no good to me." 

He mounted his horse and calling his dog rode away. 

The harmless little breeze had grown strong and keen. 
The mountains loomed like black shadows in the cold gray 
twilight. Dimly outlined against the scrub oaks was the 
shivering form of an old coyote sniffing at the heap of little 
dead bodies. 

Here the reality and vividness of the description 
are due partly to the selection of the right details. By 
means of a very few carefully chosen details the writer 
succeeds in impressing on our minds two sharply con- 
trasted pictures: one of the warmth and happiness of 
the summer afternoon, the other of the cruel deso- 
lation of the evening. Everything that is included is 
there because it helps to produce one or the other 
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of these impressions; and everything which might 
qualify or weaken them is left out. The theme is an 
excellent illustration of Professor Baldwin's maxim, 
"Simplification intensifies." Nevertheless — and here 
is another reason for the reality of the description — the 
details chosen are varied in one important way; they 
appeal not merely to the sense of sight, but to hear- 
ing, smell and feeling. The same point is exemplified 
in some of the narratives that have been quoted. In 
"On a Street Corner" sounds are more important than 
sights; in "Apple Pie Day" sounds and odors are 
used; in "A Night in the Lifeboat" the writer con- 
stantly appeals to the serises of hearing and touch. If 
you will notice in your reading the descriptions that 
seem especially vivid, you will observe that most of 
them appeal to more than one sense. In this con- 
nection it is worth while to recall a remark made by 
the "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." "Memory, 
imagination, old sentiments and associations," he says, 
"are more readily reached through the sense of smell 
than by almost any other channel." Admirable ex- 
amples of the skillful use of hearing, smell and touch 
may be found in Mr. Kipling's Jungle Books, espe- 
cially in the stories called "Toomai of the Elephants" 
and "The Spring Running." 

The Autocrat's remark about the sense of smell sug- 
gests a truth which is important to remember in the 
study of narrative and description. In these kinds of 
writing our object is to convey to our readers' minds a 
vivid impression of some real or imaginary experience 
of our own — to reproduce this experience in their 
minds. We try to do this by means of words; but the 
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real materials which we have to use are the mental 
images and impressions stored in the reader's memory. 
Our words accomplish their purpose only as they evoke 
these images and impressions. The words are related 
to the images just as the keys of a piano are related 
to the musical sounds; if we touch the right word we 
can call up the recollection or association which we 
want. Always we must keep in close touch with our 
reader's experience, for it is only through recalling 
it that we can create for him a new bit of imaginative 
experience. It is chiefly for this reason that well se- 
lected comparisons add so much interest to descrip- 
tion. They are particularly valuable when the sub- 
ject lies outside the experience of the reader; they 
help him to realize the unfamiliar through its like- 
ness to the familiar. The writer of "A Night in the 
Lifeboat" occasionally used this device: the wrecked 
ship through the storm seemed at first merely "a 
smudge against the gloom" ; in the breakers "the life- 
boat was flung about like a ball in the hands of a 
child." In "Toomai of the Elephants" Mr. Kipling 
wished to reproduce for his readers an experience en- 
tirely unlike anything which most of them had ever 
undergone or even imagined — a wild ride through the 
Indian jungle on the back of an elephant. He there- 
fore used a good many comparisons. The silent easy 
motion of the elephant is described in the phrase 
"drifting through the thick Garo forest as though it 
had been smoke." When the elephant begins to rush 
downhill, his "huge limbs moved as steadily as pis- 
tons," and "the undergrowth on either side of him 
ripped with a noise like torn canvas." Not all the 
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comparisons are as successful as this. When Mr. Kip- 
ling says that Kala Nag went down hill "as a run- 
away gun goes down a steep bank" the comparison 
has not much descriptive value for most of us, be- 
cause we are not familiar with the behavior of run- 
away guns. A comparison of a thing to something , 
less familiar has little or no descriptive force. 

Nowhere are there better instances of apt descrip- 
tive comparison than in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The Myrmidons pour out of their camp to war like 
wasps out of their nest when boys have disturbed it. 
The great warrior Ajax, almost surrounded by his ene- 
mies, stubbornly refuses to retreat till he gets ready, 
like a donkey who has got into a cornfield and will 
not be driven out, though he is beaten with many 
sticks, till he has eaten his fill. Odysseus, restlessly 
planning the destruction of his enemies, turns and 
tosses on his bed as a piece of meat is turned to and 
fro when it is roasted at the fire. Apollo dashes down 
the Greek wall with his feet, "as when a boy scat- 
ters the sand by the sea, first making sand buildings 
for sport, and then again confounding them with his 
feet and hands." Nothing is too trivial to furnish the 
great poet with an illustration — not even the flies that 
gather round the milkpails in the farmyard. We can 
reconstruct much of the daily life of Homer's contem- 
poraries from the comparisons he has used in his 
poems. 

The Iliad offers us perhaps the most famous instance 
of another important method of description, sometimes 
called "description by effect." This is particularly use- 
ful in describing persons, though it may be applied to 
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almost any subject. The beauty of Helen as Homer 
represents her has become proverbial; yet the poet 
never describes her directly or in detail; he tells us 
only how people felt when they saw her. In this case 
he shows the effect of her beauty upon the old men 
of Troy. You will remember that Helen has brought 
upon their country a long and cruel war, in which 
many of their sons have been slain; they have every 
reason to hate her, and they are at an age when men 
are least susceptible to the beauty of women. "Then," 
says the poet, "came she straightway to the place of 
the Skaian gates. And the elders of the people sat 
at the Skaian gates. These had now ceased from bat- 
tle for old age, . . . Now when they saw Helen com- 
ing to the tower they softly spake winged words one 
to the other: 'Small blame is it that Trojans and 
Achseans should for such a woman long time suffer 
hardships; marvelously like is she to the immortal 
goddesses to look upon/ " In somewhat the same way 
Thackeray, when he wishes to describe Beatrix 
Esmond, tells us how one night she happened to enter 
one side of the theater at the same time that the Duke 
of Marlborough, the greatest English general of his 
age, entered at the other. It was immediately after 
one of the Duke's great victories; yet "every soul 
turned and looked at her, and not at him." 

This method may be used in all sorts of ways. Poe, 
in "The Descent into the Maelstrom," suggests the 
terrifying height of a precipice by its effect on the 
narrator, who falls flat on his face, riot daring to look 
over the edge. Maurice Hewlett employs the device 
humorously to suggest the unspeakable wickedness of 
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one of his heroes, Captain Brazenhead. Despairing of 
his life at the defense of a besieged city, Brazenhead 
goes to a priest and confesses his sins. The author 
does not tell us what the captain confessed; but he 
tells us that the priest died that night in convulsions. 
George Borrow, in Lavengro, suggests the great size of 
Isopel Berners by Lavengro's reply to her when she 
tells him that she "was born in the great house at 
Long Melford." 

"I have ao doubt," said I, "that it was a great house, 
judging from your size. I shouldn't wonder if you were 
born in a church." 

When skillfully used this indirect way of describing 
a person or a thing is perhaps the strongest and most 
impressive method of description. It needs, however, 
to be used with caution* , In the first place, the effect 
should be definite and definitely described; vagueness 
is fatally weak. When a student in describing a view 
tells us that he "was filled with awe as he gazed at the 
wonderful splendors of nature," the remark has no de- 
scriptive value; its triteness and vagueness weaken 
the description. When on the other hand Stevenson, 
after camping out among the pines, writes that he 
felt so grateful for his "liberal entertainment" that "it 
pleased me, in a half-laughing way, to leave pieces of 
money on the turf as I went along, until I had left 
enough for my night's lodging," he adds something 
definite and appreciable to the effect of his direct de- 
scription. This suggests a second caution in regard to 
description by effect. It should not ordinarily be 
used alone; it should not take the place of direct de- 
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scription, but should rather reenforce and strengthen 
it. Both these points are admirably illustrated in Sir 
Gilbert Parker's story, The Tall Master. Before the 
great violinist appears on the scene, his playing is di- 
rectly described with such beauty and power that the 
reader wonders how the author can avoid an anti- 
climax when he introduces his hero. Sir Gilbert not 
only does this but gains a strong climax by describing 
the music through its effect on the listeners. 

The Tall Master swung his bow upward, but at that 
instant there came a knock, and, in response to a call, 
Wind Driver and Wine Face entered. Wine Face was cer- 
tainly a beautiful girl; and Lazenby might well have been 
pardoned for throwing in his fate with such a heathen, 
if he despaired of ever seeing England again. The Tall 
Master did not turn toward these. The Indians sat grace- 
fully on a bearskin before the fire. The eyes of the girl 
were cast shyly upon the Man as he stood there unlike an 
ordinary man; in his face a fine hardness and the cold light 
of the North. He suddenly tipped his bow upward and 
brought it down with a most delicate crash upon the 
strings. Then softly, slowly, he passed into a weird fan- 
tasy. The Indians sat breathless. Upon them it acted 
more impressively than the others: besides, the player's 
eye was searching them now; he was playing into their 
very bodies. And they responded with some swift shocks 
of recognition crossing their faces. Suddenly the old Indian 
sprang up. He thrust his arms out, and made, as if uncon- 
sciously, some fantastic yet solemn motions. The player 
smiled in a far-off fashion, and presently ran the bow upon 
the strings in an exquisite cry; and then a beautiful 
avalanche of sound slid from a distance, growing nearer 
and nearer, till it swept through the room and imbedded 
all in its sweetness. 

At this the old Indian threw himself forward at the 
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player's feet. "It is the song of the White Weaver, the 
maker of the world — the music from the Hills of the 
Mighty Men. . . ." His face was wet. 

The girl too had risen. She came forward as if in a 
dream and reverently touched the arm of the musician, 
who paused now and was looking at them from under his 
long eyelashes. She said whisperingly: "Are you a spirit? 
Do you come from the Hills of the Mighty Men?" 

. . . Lazenby was muttering under his breath now; he 
was overwhelmed by this change in Wine Face. He had 
been impressed to awe by The Tall Master's music, but he 
was piqued, and determined not to give in easily. He said 
sneeringly that Maskelyne and Cooke in music had come 
to life, and suggested a snake dance. 

The Tall Master heard these things, and immediately he 
turned to Lazenby with an angry look on his face. His 
brows hung heavily over the dull fire of his eyes; . . . the 
fingers spread out white and clawlike upon the strings as 
he curved the violin to his chin, whereof it became, as it 
were, a piece. The bow shot out and down upon the instru- 
ment with a great clangor. There eddied into a vast area 
of sound the prodigious elements of war. Torture rose 
from those four immeasurable cords! destruction was afoot 
upon them; a dreadful dance of death supervened. . . . 

Shon McGann whispered aves, aching with the sound; 
the Chief Factor shuddered to his feet; Lazenby winced 
and drew back to the wall, putting his hand before his face 
as though the sounds were striking him; the old Indian 
covered his head with his arms upon the floor. Wine Face 
knelt, her face all gray, her fingers lacing and interlacing 
with pain. . . . The sound became strangely distressing. 
It shocked the flesh and angered the nerves. Upon Lazenby 
it acted singularly. He cowered from it, but presently, 
with a look of madness in his eyes, rushed forward, arms 
outstretched, as though to seize this intolerable minstrel. 
There was a sudden pause in the playing; then the room 
quaked with noise, buffeting Lazenby into stillness. The 
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sounds changed instantly again, and music of an engaging 
sweetness fell about them as in silver drops. ... Its ex- 
quisite tenderness subdued Lazenby, who, but now, had a 
heart for slaughter. He dropped on his knees, threw his 
head into his arms, and sobbed hard. The Tall Master's 
fingers crept caressingly along one of those heavenly veins 
of sound, his bow poising softly over it. The farthest star 
seemed singing. 1 

All of the descriptions that have been quoted illus- 
trate in varying degrees another principle; that good 
description should generally emphasize the individual 
traits of its subject. The same rule holds here that 
has been applied to the choice of incident in narrative 
of experience: select the details that make your sub- 
ject different from others of its class. A great novel- 
ist, in advising a younger writer, once said to him 
something like this: "Choose one from a row of cab- 
horses standing at the curb ; then work until you have 
described that horse in a single sentence so accurately 
that a passer-by who has read your description can 
pick out its subject." This is perhaps to carry em- 
phasis on individuality to an extreme. We must re- 
member too that description sometimes aims at repre- 
senting the typical rather than the individual (see for 
instance the theme on "Apple Pie Day" previously 
quoted). This is a perfectly legitimate aim; indeed, 
there is a recognized name — "genre description"— 
for this kind of writing. Nevertheless, the novelist's 
advice is valuable, and the principle on which it is 
based is sound. Carlyle is a great master of the de- 

1 Reprinted from Pierre and His People by kind permission of 
Sir Gilbert Parker and of the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
Copyright, 1894, by Stone and Kimball. Copyright, 1898, by The 
Macmillan Company. 
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scription which seizes and sets down with unforgettable 
force the individual quality. Take his description of 
Daniel Webster in a sentence: "The tanned complex- 
ion, that amorphous crag-like face; the dull black 
eyes under their precipice of brows, like dull anthra- 
cite furnaces, needing only to be blown; the mastiff 
mouth, accurately closed": what a picture! Another 
good illustration from Carlyle is his sentence descrip- 
tion of Charles Lamb, in the Reminiscences : "He was 
the leanest of mankind, tiny black breeches buttoned 
to the knee-cap and no further, surmounting spindle- 
legs also in black, face and head fineish, black, bony, 
lean, and of a Jew type rather; in the eyes a kind of 
smoky brightness or confused sharpness; spoke with 
a stutter." This is Charles Lamb, and nobody else. 

So far we have been considering description as it 
generally occurs, in narrative. We have seen that 
economy and strict selection are necessary in the 
choice of detail; that the description should be con- 
nected with the narrative as closely as possible, and 
that this can often be accomplished through the use 
of descriptive verbs; that vividness can often be gained 
by choosing details which work together to produce 
one definite impression, by including some which ap- 
peal to different senses, by introducing comparisons 
with more familiar objects, by using the indirect 
method of description by effect, and by emphasizing 
individual traits. We have still to add some sug- 
gestions as to the longer and more formal descriptions 
which are sometimes needed in narrative, and which 
present some problems not yet considered. 

AH of the methods aiid devices spoken of above can 
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be used to advantage in set descriptions. In describ- 
ing a landscape, for 'instance, it is important to give 
the illusion of action by emphasizing whatever has 
motion. In representing form and color, a written de- 
scription can never vie with a painting; but through 
the various methods discussed above it can represent 
many things which a painting could not. It is good 
policy to emphasize in description those traits which 
a picture could not show, such as sound, smell, mo- 
tion. If your description is to be long and full, it is 
well to give your reader a general idea of the subject 
by some comparison at the beginning. This compari- 
son may have an expository value; it may even take 
the place of a map or diagram. Thus Wordsworth, in 
his "Guide through the District of the Lakes," com- 
pares the group of diverging valleys to the spokes of 
a wheel. He then goes on to place the different vales; 
Borrowdale stretches due north, the vale of Winander- 
mere southeast, etc. In similar fashion Thoreau, in 
describing Cape Cod, says that it is "the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts: the shoulder is at 
Buzzard's Bay; the elbow, or crazy-bone, at Cape 
Mallebarre; the wrist at Truro; and the sandy fist at 
Provincetown." A less specific comparison may still 
have descriptive value; for instance, Ruskin, at the 
beginning of his account of St. Mark's Cathedral, says 
that from a distance it resembles "a long low pyramid 
of colored light." 

In long descriptions the point of view needs care- 
ful attention. As a rule it is better to stick to one 
point of view; if a change is made, be sure that your 
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reader is clearly notified of it. Such sudden changes 
as are made in the following theme are bewildering: 

Out on the blue Pacific a tiny speck, the United States 
mail steamer "Alaska," crept slowly across the horizon. 
Her one deck passenger, a tall, finely formed man, leaned 
over the rail, watching the distant scenery through a pair 
of field glasses. 

Here we are on the coast in the first sentence, and 
on the deck of the ship some miles out at sea in the 
second. Consistency in regard to place is important; 
equally important is consistency in regard to time. 
The following theme is inconsistent in its time point 
of view: 

There is nothing that I like better to do than to take a 
walk some autumn evening when the sky is all aglow with 
the setting sun and the leaves seem to glitter with its rays. 
I took such a walk one evening in the country and gazed 
with awe at the wonderful splendors of Nature. The sky 
was a glowing mass as the sun cast its last rays over the 
heavens. The eastern sky was a beautiful blue rapidly 
turning to gray. I was standing at the edge of a little 
brook when I saw this wonderful picture. The clear cool 
water sparkled like diamonds on its steady downward flow 
and at a short distance from me it made a tiny waterfall 
as it dropped on some rocks beneath. 

To the west was a small hill upon which were beautiful 
trees and which formed a part of the grove in which I stood. 
As the darkness came steadily on, these tall straight trees 
looked like sentinels outlined against the sky. At first the 
light sparkled in the tinted leaves, making a thousand dif- 
ferent colors. 

Here the writer pulls the sun up above the horizon 
(in order to make the water and the leaves "sparkle") 
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at least twice after it has gone down. What other 
faults has the description? 

The order of details in long descriptions presents 
another problem. The order should be clear and easy 
to follow; it should be such that the details will natu- 
rally group themselves in the reader's mind. Perhaps 
the best general rule is, "Follow the order of percep- 
tion" 1 — that is, introduce details in the order in which 
they would probably be observed. Thus your picture 
will build itself in your reader's imagination somewhat 
as if it were really present to his eye. In describing 
certain classes of things, such as objects approaching 
from a distance, this method is easily applied. When 
the subject is more complex and the description deals 
with a number of objects, the natural order of per- 
ception is sometimes hard to determine. Ordinarily 
the general appearance will be observed first, then the 
more conspicuous details, and later the minor details. 
Sometimes it is possible to gain emphasis without loss 
of clearness by reserving some important points till 
the end. Both of the following themes are clear in 
order. Notice how much the second gains in empha- 
sis through skillful arrangement. 

A MOUNTAIN VIEW 

We are standing in an open space on a wooded hillside, 
at the verge of its last steep plunge into a ravine. Two 
hundred feet below us, a clear swift-running stream skirts 
the slope. To the left, the precipitous tree-clad walls of 
the gorge approach each other until they seem to meet; to 
the right, the hills decline into a broad rolling valley. 

' * For a rather elaborate discussion of this principle, see Expository 
Writing, by Gertrude Buck and Elisabeth Woodbridge (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 
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Opposite us ajid beyond this rises the massive rampart of 
the Franconia Range, culminating in the peak of Lafay- 
ette. Great white masses of cumulus clouds shadow the 
mountains and strangely mimic their outlines; above each 
crest rises its celestial counterpart. Further to the right, 
the distant summits of Moosilauke are grouped into a 
graceful dome of blue. 

A VIGIL ! 

Two dispirited looking horses and an old spring wagon 
stood in front of the most notorious saloon in the little adobe 
town — a saloon that did not discreetly shrink behind a 
larger and more respectable building, but greasy and shin- 
ing with fresh, red paint, stood brazenly alone in what 
seemed to be a sea of empty tin cans and bottles. It was 
near sunset, and a refreshing breeze blew across the scat- 
tered town, cooling the over-heated air, and at times raising 
the thick, white dust from the road in blinding clouds. 

A dog underneath the wagon yawned and hungrily eyed 
a plump young chicken that was industriously hunting for 
worms in the ditch. Every time the door of the saloon 
would open he would sit up, and with cocked tars and 
eager eyes watch the man coming out, only to lie heavily 
down again with drooping ears and the air of a dog dis- 
couraged with life. The horses stood with down-hanging 
heads, uneasily shifting from one foot to another, giving an 
occasional impatient stamp or shake to drive away the 
persistent flies. One horse, a large black, nervously 
champed at his bit until the white foam fell to the dusty 
ground. Now and then he would turn his head and look 
appealingly at the lonely occupant of the wagon. 

She sat there — a patient little Mexican woman — on the 
hard, uncomfortable seat, while the last rays of the setting 
sun fell upon her head, bringing out the purple shadows in 
her black hair. On the seat beside her lay a bright red 
handkerchief, and one brown hand played nervously with 
this while the other arm was carefully curved about a 
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shawl-wrapped bundle that lay in her lap. At times a 
faint wailing would come from the bundle; then the sound 
of a baby's untranslatable murmur. Once the baby vigor- 
ously kicked himself to a sitting position, and from his 
mother's arms looked with bright, black eyes at the men 
coming out and going in through the ever-swinging doors 
of the saloon. 

Still the woman sat there, looking like a Madonna with 
her downcast head, smoothly parted dark hair, long lashes 
resting on brown cheek — the now sleeping baby in her arms. 
She sat there while the twilight settled over the town, while 
it became dark, and only the occasional barking of a dog 
or the sound of loud laughter from the saloon could be 
heard. She sat there until the first streaks of dawn began 
to appear; then four shame- faced men carried from the 
saloon a huge sodden figure — a man once, her husbaiid. 
They placed him in the back of the wagon. She chirruped 
to the tired horses as she took up the reins in one hand, 
and drove down the winding road to the west. 

§ 5. The Short Story 

For #ur purpose the short story may be roughly de- 
fined as a narrative of from one to ten thousand words, 
having a plot. A plot is a series of events causally 
related and leading to a climax, or point of highest 
interest. The short story is thus distinguished from 
ordinary narrative of experience or simple narrative 
by two things — emphasis on the causal relation of 
events, and climax. This is a rather broad definition, 
and may include some pieces of writing not usually 
classified as short stories; but narrower definitions fail 
to cover the ground. 

It should be observed at the outset that there are 
no hard-and-fast rules for story-writing. Argument is 
strictly subjected to the principles and rules of sound 
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reasoning, but story-writing is governed by only one 
rule, "Be interesting." If a story rouses a reader's 
interest and maintains it to the end, it is so far as 
that reader is concerned a good story, though it may 
violate every principle stated in the text-books. The- 
orizers have sometimes attempted to lay down abso- 
lute rules for story- writing; but in opposition to them 
we may quote Mr. Kipling, who knows whereof he 
speaks: 

There are nine-and-twenty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 

You will consider what follows, then, not as a set of 
rules, but as a series of suggestions. 

Every story is made up of three elements, mixed in 
varying proportions: plot, characters, and back- 
ground or setting. The setting is supplied by descrip- 
tion ; and what has already been said of description is 
applicable to its use in the short story. We shall give 
most of our attention therefore to plot and characters. 

Owing to the narrow limits of the short story, unity 
may be said to be its fundamental principle. As ap- 
plied to plot, unity demands first strict limitation. 
You cannot hope to tell adequately the story of a 
man's life, or of any large part of it. For this the 
length of a novel is requisite. As a rule the short 
story should attempt to cover only a short time, and 
should include only a few scenes. Many of the best 
short stories present only one scene; most of the best 
ones do not contain more than three or four. Further- 
more, there should be one central situation, and every- 
thing that does not bear directly on this should be 
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excluded. The central situation is generally so simple 
that it can be summed up in a sentence. The stories 
quoted later illustrate this point. In Better than the 
Law, for instance, the situation is this: a doctor, 
surprising a burglar in his house, attempts to frighten 
him into reform. In Revenge, it is as follows: a 
major gains the hatred of his subordinates by a brutal 
and cowardly a£t, and pays the penalty with his life. 
In a short story you have only a little space to use in 
getting your effect, and it is essential to make the 
most of that space. You should therefore avoid all 
digressions and needless explanation and description. 
Make up your mind before you begin to write what is 
to be your central situation, and what is to be your 
important scene; develop the central situation fully, 
and omit everything which does not bear directly 
upon it, 

The question naturally rises, How shall you select 
your central situation? What sort of situation will 
seize and hold the interest of your readers? The best 
answer to this question is Professor Pitkin's: "The 
interesting thing is the thing which provokes thought. 
. . . Thought is provoked by any situation from which 
our instincts and our established habits do not auto- 
matically deliver us" 1 Situations of which we can fore- 
see the outcome with comparative certainty do not 
interest us; we know exactly what is going to happen. 
In Better than the Law we are interested because we 
cannot certainly predict what either the doctor or 

1 Short Story Writing. By Walter B. Pitkin. (Macmillan.) Thia 
book, written by a psychologist in a somewhat barbarous style, 
is nevertheless a very thorough and suggestive discussion of the 

Subject- 
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the burglar is going to do. But, as Professor Pitkin 
later points out, not every situation which provokes 
thought is suitable for a story. The situation must of 
course make the character as well as the reader think; 
and the thought must result in some personal action. 
A capital instance of a thought-provoking situation 
is that of Hamlet. But if Hamlet's position resulted 
merely in thought, there would be no play. When 
Hamlet is pushed hard, his thought issues in swift 
and decisive action. A good story situation, then, is 
one which presents a dilemma or problem to the lead- 
ing character, and the solution of that problem by 
some sort of action. It is a situation which tests char- 
acter, and brings out some dominant trait. The re- 
sulting action gives climax to the story. 

Suppose you have found in a short news article a 
situation which seems to offer a basis for a story. It 
concerns, let us say, an old woman, who has come 
with her son to a city police statioa to return a sum 
of money which the young man has stolen. She tells 
the police that she lives with her son and is supported 
by him; he is a clerk in a small retail business. In 
cleaning his room she has found a sum of money larger 
than he has had before; she has questioned him, and 
made him confess that he has stolen it from his em- 
ployer/ She has brought him to return the money, 
and hopes to beg him off. The police, however, tell 
her that the question must be referred to his em- 
ployer and to the city attorney; and they put the 
boy under arrest. The first question to ask yourself 
about such a situation is, "Whose story is it?" in 
other words, shall the mother or the boy be made 
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the central figure? To answer this question we must 
ask another, "Whose character does the situation test 
most thoroughly?" Clearly, the mother's; then she 
should be the central figure in the story. It is she 
who has to face the dilemma, the problem; it is she 
who has to make the decision, not only for himself, 
but for her son. Next you should ask yourself, "What 
is to be the important scene?" Evidently it will be 
the scene in which the mother, having found the stolen 
money and been troubled about it, questions her son, 
discovers the painful truth, makes her decision, and 
persuades the boy to accept it. In writing the story, 
then, you will develop this scene as fully as possible, 
bringing out the characters of the woman and her 
son, the struggle of will between them, and the strug- 
gle in the woman's own mind between her natural de- 
sire to protect her son and her sense of honesty and 
duty. This scene will require most of your space, and 
everything else will be subordinated to it. 

In the following story, notice especially the sim- 
plicity and interest of the situation, the omission of 
everything not essential to it, and the careful work- 
ing out of its dramatic possibilities. 

BETTER THAN THE LAW * 

"Good, wholesome fear," Dr. Stiles was wont *to say, 
"when intelligently administered, is one of the best preven- 
tive medicines in the world. If you know a man is careless 
about his health, take him with you some time and show 
him a case of double pneumonia. And if he doesn't put on 
his overshoes the next time it rains, I lose the pot. 

1 By Harry L. Black. Printed in a college magazine, and quoted 
here by kind permission of the author. 
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"What often passes for bravery is rank carelessness. 
Fear is an intelligent recognition of danger. Cowardice, 
quakings at conditions the imagination conjures up, is quite 
another matter." 

It is a regrettable fact that, like most expounders of 
wisdom, the good doctor did not always follow his own 
teachings. He had been known to go several blocks the 
coldest night in the winter, minus hat and overcoat, to 
answer an urgent summons. There were days, too, when 
he would sit from morning until night by some case of 
particular interest, and during those hours not a morsel of 
food would pass his lips. 

It is doubtful whether he was blessed with his share of 
"intelligent recognition of danger." Of the baser, uglier 
quality, cowardice, he had not a whit. 

It was because he had none of this latter attribute that 
he crept cautiously from his bed in the wee small hours of 
a November morning and hastily throwing on a bathrobe, 
stood at the door of his room, listening intently. 

He was a light sleeper, and some slight noise from the 
floor below had, he felt sure, awakened him. 

He stood for some moments motionless. Then a sound 
as of some one moving about with the greatest caution 
confirmed his suspicion. 

He tip-toed to the dresser and took up a revolver of 
heavy caliber. By the faint light that came in through the 
window, he satisfied himself that every chamber was 
loaded. 

He slid noiselessly to the stairway, listened a moment, 
and then descended without a sound. When he reached 
the lower hall he waited in breathless suspense. 

In a few moments a faint light showed itself in the 
dining-room and was almost instantly gone again. 

This was his cue. 

Creeping to the parlor he felt his way into the library, 
from which a door opened into the dining-room. He again 
paused, well back in the room. 
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Once more the light showed, and this time, in the glare 
of the dark lantern, he could make out the head and 
shoulders of a man bending over the opened drawers of the 
sideboard. 

The doctor slipped into the next room, and backing along 
the wall until he came to an electric switch, he thrust one 
arm behind him to the button, and with the other he cov- 
ered the man with his revolver. 

A moment later the room was lighted, and the burglar, 
springing up with an oath, faced about to find himself look- 
ing into the muzzle of a .44. Behind it, a straight, slight 
man, whose cool, gray eyes were fixed unflinchingly upon 
him, was saying: 

"I bid you good evening, sir. You have come at a most 
opportune time." 

The man hesitated a moment, then took a single step 
forward, but the continuous steadiness of the revolver 
brought him to his better senses. 

"It would be worse than useless," the doctor said in a 
hard voice. "Be seated, pray," indicating, as he spoke, a 
chair near the window. 

The other did as he was bidden. He was of medium 
height, thick set and square shouldered. A slouch hat was 
pulled low on his head, and the upper part of his face was 
bound in a black silk handkerchief through which two oval 
holes were cut for the eyes. The smooth-shaven chin, in 
plain view beneath the mask, was large and firm. 

The doctor studied it carefully before he took a few steps 
nearer the man and spoke again. 

"Been in the business long?" 

"Two years," said the captive in a heavy voice, which 
the doctor was sure he made no attempt to disguise. 

"Does it pay?" 

"Pretty well for the time you work." 

"Ah, I see. But the point is, are you laying up much 
from it? How much will you net a year out of it?" 

"Ten or twelve hundred now." 
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"You could do as well as that in many legitimate fields 
at a far less risk. Besides which you could hold up your 
head." 

The man shifted uneasily in the chair and said nothing. 

"I suppose you think 111 send for the police now," the 
doctor said. 

Still no response. 

"Well," the doctor resumed, "I shall do nothing of the 
sort. If I give you over to the police you get a term of 
years at the state's expense. I doubt if the chair bottoms 
you'd make or the shoes you'd cobble would be of any 
material benefit to humanity at large. Moreover, as a law- 
abiding citizen, I have no right to turn you loose, even 
were I inclined to do so. I see, therefore, but one course 
left. In a scientific way you can be of great value to me 
and to humanity at large. 

"I believe I said at the outset that you had come at an 
opportune time. It is quite true. I will explain that I am 
a physician. At present I am writing a treatise upon the 
brain, in the course of which I make the statement that a 
foreign substance passing through that organ — not lodging 
in it — at least five times out of every ten does not produce 
death. At the very time when I am in need of a subject to 
experiment upon you appear." 

He paused. Through the holes in the silk, he could see 
the eyes of his captive betray his intelligent deductions. 
Plainly the doctor had his man on the rack. 

"The manner in which you came here to-night," the 
doctor went on, coolly, "places you entirely at my mercy. 
You have given me the right to choose as to your disposal. 
This is my choice. I intend to shoot you through the 
head, and by prompt operation and careful treatment pull 
you through to prove fiiy theory. I shall do my best to 
make you one of the fortunate five." 

The man sprang from the chair. 

"Good God!" he cried. "It's cold-blooded murder!" 
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"Sit down," ordered the doctor, coldly. "We'll argue 
that." 

The man sank into the chair with a groan. 

"It is not necessarily murder," the doctor proceeded, 
calmly. "Remember, there's more than an even chance that 
you'll pull through. Or if you die, it will be no worse to 
be shot now than it would have been to receive the bullet 
when I entered the room." 

"It's cold blood now," the man gasped. "The law " 

The doctor interrupted him. 

"Pardon me. I shall not say to the law that I sat here 
and discussed it with you. I shall merely say that I found 
a burglar in my dining-room and fired. I shall take imme- 
diate steps for your good when I have fired, and then send 
for the police. If you are still alive, you will be in no 
condition to be moved from this house, and as I am a sur- 
geon of long standing, the case will be given to me for the 
asking. Should you recover, your word will not stand 
against mine. The police would not doubt a word of my 
story. Your very attire would confirm it. The hat and 
that mask " 

Instinctively the man reached up and tore the handker- 
chief from about his eyes. A firm, young face, distraught 
with terror, met the doctor's gaze. 

"Ah, thank you," said the latter blandly. "This is one 
of the points I was driving at — to see what manner of man 
you might be. I see there is hope yet, which makes me 
doubly glad that I did not call the police. 

"You are the sort of man from whom a prison would 
grind every spark of manhood. As yet, if I mistake not, 
you have not sunk hopelessly. Given a fair chance and a 
good warning, you may yet become an honest citizen." 

The man was clutching the chair and breathing hard. 

"Perhaps," said the doctor very quietly, — "perhaps we'll 
postpone the experiment until your next call on similar 
business." 
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He strode over to the window, opened it, and laid his 
revolver on the table. 

"You'd better go now," he said. 

But the man did not comply at once. He rose, tottered, 
and fell in a heap beside the table. He had fainted. 

Coherence as applied to plot requires that the story- 
shall move forward steadily and clearly. It concerns 
in the first place the handling of the antecedent action. 
At or near the beginning of almost every story the 
reader must be informed of some things which have 
happened before the story opens. He must learn, for 
instance, of the previous and present relations of the 
characters. The problem is to give this information 
briefly, clearly, and interestingly. It should not clog 
the movement of the story; if it can be worked in 
along with the action, so much the better. Sometimes 
it can be conveniently and naturally brought out by 
means of conversation ; sometimes it is best to present 
it directly as exposition. Coherence requires also that 
the relation of incident to incident and scene to scene 
should be made clear by means of smooth transitions. 
Finally, it requires that the point of view from which 
the story is told should remain the same, or if it is 
changed, that the change should be made clear. A 
story may be told from the point of view of the author 
who knows all about his characters and presents them 
impartially. Most of Thomas Hardy's short stories are 
of this type. Or it may be told from the point of view 
of some minor character who is a sort of spectator, as 
the Sherlock Holmes stories are told from the point of 
view of Dr. Watson. Or it may be told from the 
point of view of one of the chief characters, as in Kip- 
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ling's Soldiers Three stories. Whether the story is 
told in the first person or in the third is relatively a 
minor matter; an author may use the third person 
throughout and yet tell the story exactly as it ap- 
peared to one of the characters. 1 

Which of the three points of view (the "omniscient 
author's," that of a minor character, or that of a lead- 
ing character) is to be preferred depends upon the 
kind of story and the author's purpose. Each plan 
has its advantages. For rapid and dramatic narrative, 
the "omniscient author's" point of view is likely to be 
best. In a character story, the point of view of a prin- 
cipal character is generally most satisfactory. In a 
detective story, or a story depending for its interest 
mainly upon surprise, the point of view of a minor 
character is often most convenient. It is always worth 
while to consider carefully from what point of view a 
given situation can be presented most effectively. 
Better Than the Law, for instance, would be quite 
another story if told from the point of view of the 
burglar. The story of the old woman with the thieving 
son could not be told to advantage from the point of 
view of the policeman to whom she turned over the 
money, because the policeman did not see and could 
not know the most interesting part of what happened. 
Inexperienced writers often spoil a good situation by 
an injudicious choice of point of view. In particular, 
they are prone to allow a spectator or minor charac- 
ter to tell a story which ought to be told from the 
point of view of the leading character. 

In the following story, notice how the writer man- 

1 For a full discussion of these distinctions, see Pitkin, pp. 176-187. 
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ages to combine exposition with action in the first 
part. He contrives to rouse our curiosity by his de- 
scription of the two men, and particularly by the fact 
that each wears only one sock; we are then ready to 
be interested in the information which we must have 
in order to understand the story. Notice too the 
handling of the transition between the two principal 
scenes, in the paragraph beginning "The man moved 
easily as he swung along on his snowshoes." What 
point of view has the writer chosen? Why? 

SENTIMENTAL FOOLS * 

Dave rolled over in bed and grunted noisily as he rubbed 
his sleepy eyes. The fire had burned low, but the sunlight 
streamed into the cabin. Through the sashless window, 
Dave could see the top of a little silver spruce, the gray- 
green covered with a fleecy white down. The mountain 
side, high above, was a solid white blanket sprinkled with 
shining crystals. The beauty of the snowy mountains did 
not appeal to Dave, so he merely grunted again, then 
cursed softly as the man beside him opened his eyes and 
blinked in the sunlight. 

Both men were unshaven. Dave was slight, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, an irascible bundle of nerves. His partner was 
a giant Swede, pink-cheeked, with hair of a dirty yellow, 
and big, slow, kindly eyes. The two men crawled out of 
their blankets; Dave chucked the fire, and soon had a cheer- 
ful blaze burning. They were fully dressed, except that 
each was sockless on one foot. Dave warmed himself at 
the fire and then stood up, touching the naked foot gingerly 
on the cold floor. His partner slowly took off the one sock 
and handed it to the dark little man, who slipped it on the 
bare foot. Both broke into a laugh. For a moment they 

*By Robert G. Argo. Printed in a college magazine, and quoted 
here by kind permission of the author. 
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looked at each other with reddened faces, then Dave 
spoke. 

"Pete, we are fools, damned sentimental fools. We acted 
like a pair of blooming infants. Old Santie could have 
come to see us just as well if we'd have hung our sox up 
inside instead of outside." 

The night before, Pete, acting for Santa Claus, had 
almost frozen one foot when he crept out of the cabin and 
slipped a plug of tobacco in his partner's sock, so he merely- 
answered: 

"Quit your jawin\ Get the socks and see what he 
brought us." 

Although no one would suspect either of the two men of 
sentiment, for the five years that they had trapped to- 
gether each had been the other's Santa Claus. No matter 
where they were, they always hung up their socks for the 
good old saint. The night before, they had made camp in 
this shack in the Black Hills. On a little spruce outside 
the door, they had hung their socks. After Pete had come 
back into the cabin the night before and was soundly snor- 
ing, Dave had slipped out the door, and taking scrupulous 
care not even to touch his own sock, had dropped a bright 
new hunting knife into that of his partner. For a month 
Pete had hoarded his chewing tobacco, and now, as Dave 
went out the door to bring in the Christmas presents, he 
thought how good it would feel to again get a big quid in 
that bulge in his cheek. 

Dave jerked back into the room, a black frown on his 
face. Without speaking, he walked over to his rifle, threw 
the shell, snapped the hammer twice to see that it was in 
good condition, then filled the magazine. As he stopped at 
the door for a moment to buckle on his snowshoes, he spoke 
in a voice vibrant with anger: 

"We are fools, damned sentimental fools. An Indian 
came along early this morning and took our stuff. He was 
traveling heavy. I'm going to cut across the hill and pot 
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him as he comes down the trail. I'll get our socks all right 
and his scalp, too, — so long." 

The man moved easily as he swung along on his snow- 
shoes over the white slopes of the mountain. From time to 
time he shifted his rifle from one arm to the other. There 
was no sound but the sharp pant of his breath and the 
crunching swish of his snowshoes as they slid along. As 
his breath came quicker, the man grew more and more 
angry. He topped a rise, and a mile away he could see a 
dot on the snow where the Indian was slowly coming down 
the trail. Dave turned into the timber, and a few mo- 
ments later was in the shelter of a great bowlder. The 
Indian, traveling in the open, was a fool, he thought. 

He crouched behind the bowlder, slipped the mitten off 
his right hand and put it inside his hunting shirt. His cold 
fingers had become almost too stiff to pull a trigger, and 
must be warmed. The Indian was coming down the valley 
and would probably pass within fifty feet of him.- The 
glare of the bright sunlight on the white snow hurt the 
man's eyes, so he closed them for a minute. When he 
opened them again, the Indian seemed to have two heads. 
Stupefied, the trapper looked again, unconsciously raising 
his head above the top of the bowlder. Sure enough the 
Indian had two heads. Then he heard a low wail. The 
Indian was a squaw and she carried her papoose. 

Two hundred feet away, the woman halted, swung the 
papoose to the ground, and drawing a plug of tobacco from 
her bag, bit off a great chew. Very carefully Dave drew 
his hand from his shirt and gently cocked his gun. The 
dirty squaw chewing his tobacco! The woman rolled the 
quid in her cheek and spat gravely. Dave gritted his 
teeth and waited. The woman swung the papoose to her 
shoulder. Dave blew on his fingers, and raised the rifle so 
he might steady it on the rock. The papoose let out a 
wild yell. With infinite tenderness the woman lowered her 
burden to the snow. Softly she began to sing to it. The 
words were incoherent, but the tune, learned from some 
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traveling missionary, was the old carol, "Silent Night, Holy 
Night." 

Dave watched the woman. Still singing, she picked up 
the papoose and started down the trail. Slowly he took 
the barrel of the gun from its rest at the top of the rock. 
The rachet clicked as he let the hammer down. As the 
woman rounded a turn in the trail below him, he started 
over the hill. An hour later he was back at the cabin 
again. Pete waited quietly while he took off his snow- 
shoes. Neither spoke for a moment, then Dave grunted, 
apologetically: 

"He was too fast for me. He got away with the stuff. 
We are fools, damned sentimental fools." 

In waiting behind the rock for the Indian, Dave had 
knelt, and his knees gave ample" evidence of the untruth of 
his first assertion. From his warm nest in the blankets, 
Pete gazed at his partner's face, and then with his slow 
drawl, he echoed the other's words: 

"Ya, we been fools, damned sentimental fools." 

Emphasis as applied to the, plot demands first that 
the beginning shall be interesting. It has been recog- 
nized for thousands of years that it is often best to 
plunge at once into the midst of the action (in medios 
res, in Horace's phrase) and to explain what has pre- 
ceded as the story advances. The writer of Senti- 
mental Fools does not begin with the time when the 
men started trapping together, or even with their 
preparations for Christmas; but with their getting out 
of bed to look at their socks on Christmas morning. 
After he J^as roused our curiosity about them, he gives 
us the information which we need in order to under- 
stand the story — information in which we are now 
ready to be interested. Emphasis demands also a cli- 
max at or near the end of the story. The ideal climax 
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— not often attained — is a surprise which on reflection 
is seen to rise naturally from the characters and situa- 
tion. It is always better, of course, to sacrifice the 
element of surprise than to lose the logical connection 
between the climax and the rest of the story. The 
climax generally takes the form of action. Professor 
Pitkin goes so far as to say that this action must be 
either "a uniquely characteristic act" or a "merely con- 
sistent act of violation." * By an "act of violation" he 
means an act which violates conventional standards 
or law. But the climax need not always be an act; 
it may be a discovery. In Eugene Field's striking lit- 
tle story, The Werewolf, the climax is the heroine's 
discovery that in killing the dreaded wolf she has killed 
her lover. Or it may be, as in Stevenson's The Merry 
Men, a striking event in which we seem to see, not 
an expression of individual character, but rather the 
hand of fate. 

Emphasis demands too that the story be properly 
proportioned — that most space be given to the impor- 
tant scene or scenes. This is a matter of primary im- 
portance. In planning the story, as we have observed, 
it is necessary to decide what the important scene or 
scenes are to be. In writing the story, everything else 
must be subordinated to these scenes. Sentimental 
Fools, for instance, has two important scenes, the first 
at the cabin, where the men discover their loss, and 
the second at the big bowlder where Dave waits for 
the Indian. Everything else is subordinate; there is a 
paragraph giving us necessary information, a para- 
graph supplying transition between the important 

1 Short Story Writing, p. 72. 
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scenes, and a brief final scene showing the effect of 
what has happened upon the two men. The story is 
admirably proportioned. 

The stories that have been quoted illustrate two 
common ways of beginning a story. Better than the 
Law begins with a statement of a general idea, of 
which the story shows an application; Sentimental 
Fools begins with a bit of description. The follow- 
ing story illustrates a third method; it begins with a 
very brief character sketch. What is the important 
scene? Is the story well proportioned? What is the 
nature of the climax? Is it effective? 



Major X was far from popular with the Twenty- 
sixth Cavalry. He was a martinet, a stickler for discipline, 
and past master of all those little arts by which an officer 
can make his subordinates chafe. Now the Twenty-sixth 
was ordered to the Philippines, and in the narrow confines 
of the transport the major's authority was more irksome 
than ever. 

One of the chief causes of complaint was the major's 
bull terrier, a surly brute that the regiment, to a man, 
detested. Probably on this account the major took par- 
ticular delight in parading his fondness for the animal. He 
had to be systematically exercised and washed, and his 
every whim was humored. He refused to eat meat unless 
it was cut into morsels of a certain size, and bread unless 
it was buttered. Woe to the orderly who was assigned to 
the major's quarters. More than one had been bitten in 
attempting to minister to the favorite. 

There was another dog on board, an animal of nonde- 
script appearance and doubtful antecedents, which a pri- 

x By Eloise Shellabarger. Printed in a college magazine, and 
quoted here by kind permission of the author. 
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vate named Lafferty had picked up in- the streets of San 
Francisco. He had taken pity on the waif, which, without 
any encouragement on his part, had faithfully followed 
him about all day. Most people will admit that a certain 
pride attaches to being singled out from a throng for canine 
attentions, no matter how humble or how unwelcome at the 
time. It was probably this feeling, together with a natural 
fondness for animals and a vague realization of the good 
points of this particular mongrel, that induced Lafferty to 
smuggle the dog aboard with him that night. Afterwards 
he did not regret it, for after a few good meals Frisco, as 
Lafferty called him, spruced up wonderfully. An air of 
assurance took the place of his woe-begone, stray-dog look, 
and he proceeded to make friends with the men of Laf- 
ferty's troop. It was well for him that he did this, for an 
inquiry was soon made as to his presence on the boat, en- 
listed men being forbidden to own pets. The inquiry was 
met with the statement that Frisco was the collective prop- 
erty of Troop C — a sort of maseot — and on this footing he 
was suffered to remain, although more than once Major 

X was observed to look sourly at him, especially after 

he stumbled over him one day in a companionway and 
came near going headlong. With everybody else in the 
regiment Frisco steadily increased in favor, on account of 
his rollicking disposition. Officers and men beguiled many 
an hour of the tedious voyage teaching him tricks and 
watching him go through antics with his friend and bene- 
factor Lafferty. 

Lafferty had red hair and the pugnacious disposition that 
usually goes with it. He loved the major and the major's 
dog no more than his fellows did, and perhaps a little less. 
Therefore it was not long before it occurred to him that it 
was Frisco's duty to humble the pride of the pampered 
terrier. He had no proof of the fighting qualities of his 
protege, but he thought he knew "what he was made of." 
Besides, he had unbounded faith in the ability of his own 
side to win. The only difficulty was to bring about the 
combat, the cur being naturally good tempered, and the 
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terrier keeping stHctly to the quarter-deck and holding 
aloof from any dealings with the cur — some whispered be- 
cause he was afraid. 

However, the conflict came about by accident. One 
morning, but a few days out of Manila, Lafferty was pol- 
ishing the brasswork on the quarterdeck, Frisco at his heels, 
as usual. The major's dog was curled up asleep close to 
the rail, and awaking suddenly to find Lafferty working 
over him, snapped savagely at him. The same instant Laf- 
ferty heard a growl behind him, and a brindled body 
launched through the air. The terrier braced up to the 
attack valiantly enough, but he was fat and lazy and 
proved no match for his wiry little opponent, who gave 
him no opportunity to get a grip with his powerful jaws. 
The noise of the fray attracted men from all parts of the 
vessel, and regardless of restrictions they crowded the 

quarter-deck. Major X , who was officer of the day, 

arrived on the scene in time to see this throng of spectators 
regarding with evident satisfaction the punishment of his 
cherished pet. He took one look, turned on his heel and 
strode to his cabin. In a minute he returned with a heavy 
riding whip in his hand, and as way was made for him he 
advanced to the combatants and began furiously lashing 
Frisco. This treatment was effective after a minute, and, 
freed from the attacks of his enemy, the terrier crawled 
whining to his master's feet, while Frisco, after a few futile 
attempts to reach him again, retreated in triumph to Laf- 
ferty's side, wagging his tail as much as to say, "Now I've 
done you a good turn." 

The dog was covered with blood, and Lafferty stooped 
to see if he was injured. At the same instant the major's 
voice rang out: 

"Take that dog and throw him overboard. We've had 
the savage, mischief-making brute on board long enough." 

Lafferty straightened in the midst of a deathly silence, 
to find every eye fixed upon him. There was the major, 
red and irate, looking at him expectantly — and there was 
Frisco; he felt the warm tongue on his hand. His face 
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grew white and he stood for a minute incapable of motion. 
Then the command came again more sharply. 

"Throw that dog overboard, I say." 

Lafferty moved his dry lips and said: 

"No, sir; I can't do it." 

The major went as white as Lafferty, and wheeling sav- 
agely on another man said: 

"Throw that cur overboard, and be quick about it." 

The man hesitated. He looked first at the major and 
then at the dog, and back again at the major. 

"You can make up your mind whether you're going to 
obey me or not in the guardhouse. I'll have that dog over- 
board if I have to call on every in the regiment," 

stormed the major. His eye happened to fall on a man he 
knew, and he shouted: 

"Johnson, do as I say, or it'll be the worse for you." 

The man addressed, with a grim tightening of the lips, 
picked up the unresisting Frisco, who thought that some 
new romp was in progress, strode to the rail and hurled him 
over. The men crowded to the ship's side and every eye 
was on the dog as he struck the water. He came to the 
surface, swimming rather feebly, and looked up question- 
ingly at the faces above him. Just what was expected of 
him in this new game? Then as he saw the boat drawing 
rapidly away he struggled to keep up. As the men watched 
him falling farther and farther behind they were inter- 
rupted by the major's harsh command: 

"Sergeant, arrest those two disobedient men. All the rest 
of you get to your quarters." 

Lafferty and his companion were marched off to the 
lockup, and the rest of the men reluctantly dispersed, mut- 
tering in a way that boded no good to the major. These 
murmurs deepened when on the morrow Lafferty and the 
other man were tried and sentenced by summary court- 
martial. Lafferty 's punishment was solitary confinement 
and forfeiture of pay for three months, while his com- 
panion's sentence was scarcely less rigorous. His fellow 
officers had no love for the major, but they were forced to 
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take extreme measures in punishing such flagrant disobedi- 
ence. 

The next day the regiment landed in Manila. It was sent 
immediately to the interior of the island, where there was 
trouble with the Moros. Twenty-four hours had not 
elapsed before the Twenty-sixth went into action. It was 
not a very serious encounter, the Krag-Jorgensen carbine 
proving effective against the miscellaneous weapons of the 
natives. However, a number of men were wounded, and 

there was one important fatality. Major X , who had 

ridden into the thickest part of the engagement, was found 
face downward where he had fallen from his horse, with 
five Krag-Jorgensen bullets in his body. 

In regard to the second element of the story, the 
characters, there is not so much which can be learned 
from precept and theory. The power to create living 
individual characters is of course one of the faculties 
of genius; all that most of us can hope to do is to 
learn how to observe and select. We can watch for 
the mannerisms, the deeds and saying and ways of 
doing and saying by which people express themselves 
most characteristically, and try to take hints from 
these. There are also a few general suggestions which 
we may profitably bear in mind. 

As applied to characterization in the short story, 
unity and emphasis both suggest that there should not 
be more than two or three important characters; often 
there is only one. All the stories which have been 
quoted illustrate this point. Emphasis suggests 
further that character should be shown as far as pos- 
sible directly through speech and action. Do not, as 
a rule, write long explanations of your characters; let 
them be revealed by their sayings and doings, and 
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give the reader the pleasure of drawing his own infer- 
ences. No amount of exposition could bring out the 
sentimental side of the two rough trappers in Senti- 
mental Fools as effectively as the narrative of their 
getting out of bed on Christmas morning, like two 
children, to see what Santa Claus has left in their 
socks. Whatever the trait of character you wish to 
bring out, it is essential to choose or invent incidents 
which will illustrate it in a striking way. Incidents 
which are merely consistent with the trait are not em- 
phatic. 1 In Revenge, for example, we are told that 

Major X is arbitrary and ill-tempered. These 

traits are vividly shown in the principal scene of the 
story. To act as the major does in that scene, a man 
must indeed be cruel and arbitrary to an exceptional 
degree. 

Character can often be shown through the reaction 
of one person to another in conversation. In Better 
than the Law the characters of the doctor and the 
burglar are thus presented through their interaction. 
Or a person's thoughts may be narrated and analyzed 
to show his reaction to some one else, or to a given 
situation. In Stevenson's story, Markheim, this 
method is brilliantly exemplified. Both this and the^ 
method of conversation are used in the story next 
quoted. Here the interest depends almost entirely 
upon the presentation of character. Is there enough 
action for this purpose? In what different ways are 
the two important characters revealed? Is the climax 
effective? Remember that in judging a story (or any- 

1 For an excellent discussion of this point, see Pitkin, Short Story 
Writing, pp. 98-102. 
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thing else) the writer's purpose must always be borne 
in mind. It is stupid to condemn a writer for not 
doing what he did not wish or attempt to do. 

JOHN 1 

The sound of a banging door was echoing dully in 
Marian's ear as she stood at the bay window of her new 
apartment, and gazed wearily on the wet street below. An 
endless line of brick houses — all alike — confronted her list- 
less eyes; umbrellas, puddles, and trolley cars with steam- 
covered windows were the only moving objects down the 
whole length of the avenue which led to the city five miles 
away. With languid interest Marian watched her husband 
spring across the puddles and battle with his umbrella; she 
expected every moment he would wave his hand; but he 
did not look back as he boarded the car. They had quar- 
reled. 

Marian knew that the cook and the baby's nurse were 
pitying her; she could hear the lowered voices in the 
kitchen; she could just distinguish the word "spat." That 
the odious word "spat" should be applied to her seemed 
grimly humorous, for Marian vividly recalled a conversa- 
tion in which John and she, on the eve of marriage, had 
agreed never to quarrel. 

"It's this way,"John had said. "We won't need to quar- 
rel if we're frank. It's deceptions and concealments which 
cause all the quarrels. If people are not disillusioned after 
they are married, then they're perfectly happy; a man and 
wife can't all at once learn to be honest with one another, 
when their whole courtship has been on a different basis." 

Marian remembered that the truth of John's philosophy 
had fired her with an instant desire for confession; there 
had seemed to be no fault too trifling for John to know; 
the exorcising spirit of mutual frankness she had felt then 

*By Eleanor H. Hinkley. Printed in a college magazine, and 
quoted here by kind permission of the author. 
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was the only true foundation for wedded happiness. And 
John too had confessed. But what were these confessions 
which had inspired them both? In vain Marian tried to 
remember. Certainly the faults which John had offered up 
for her inspection were not the same faults which she had 
later discovered for herself. 

Now Marian entered her husband's den, picking up a 
magazine as she passed his desk; but she could not read. 
Nothing seemed real to her except the banging of that door. 
John had never banged a door before. He had used sar- 
casm; he had spoken strongly; he had raised his voice, but 
never had he so nearly approached a scene as to-day. 
Marian's dislike for scenes amounted almost to physical 
pain. She preferred to yield all her opinions rather than 
be the cause of a heated argument. The violence of that 
ugly conversation drowned out every other thought in 
Marian's brain. She kept hearing John say: 

"I shall send him to boarding-school. Homesickness be 
hanged! I won't have a son of mine a sensitive cry-baby, 
I tell you!" 

Marian shuddered as she recalled the expression of stub- 
born anger on her husband's face, yet she could not help 
smiling too — it was all so ridiculously far off, since little 
John was barely three months old. At the time of their 
argument, however, John had roused her into transient and 
unwonted resistance. She had pictured her baby as a thin, 
puny boy like her brother Roger who died at boarding- 
school. Roger had cried at the close of every vacation. 
Why had she not told John about Roger, she wondered. 
Was it because she dreaded to hear him speak of her 
"superstitious prejudice"? 

Just then the telephone rang. Marian heard her hus- 
band's voice, and she was startled to find it made her feel 
faint; she clutched the arm of her chair. 

"I'm bringing home Tom Richards for supper," he was 
saying cheerily. "Feeling all right now?" he asked. 

"Of course," Marian exclaimed with a catch in her 
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breath. She shut down the receiver unsteadily. John had 
called her up from the office, nominally to prepare her for 
Tom's coming, but primarily to force her agreement. How- 
could she rehearse the same old boarding-school arguments 
within hearing of all John's office companions? Of course 
she must agree over the telephone to anything John wished. 
And this was not the first time, either, that John had asked 
if she were feeling all right, after they had quarreled. On 
the rare occasions when Marian had held her own, each 
time John had contrived to bring up the subject later in 
■company. He knew that her fear of discord would effect 
an instant submission. If she had not answered "of course" 
to his question, John would have brought up the subject 
before Tom Richards! 

Marian sank back into the arm-chair, and tried to rea- 
son. She did not like to think about John's shortcomings; 
she preferred to let things slide, to go on weakly yielding, 
to avoid rather than prevent such scenes. But she saw now 
that either she must persist until she won her point, or she 
must give in on every hand. Each month she had been 
yielding point by point; each day her dread of disagree- 
ments had increased. It was a question of turning John's 
love into dislike, or becoming his slave. 

Marian rose from the chair, and walked into the parlor. 
A sudden revulsion for the whole apartment came over her; 
every article of furniture which she had chosen and ar- 
ranged with care, every picture, even those that had hung 
in her own room at home, seemed to have been poisoned 
by his presence. Nothing, save the little work-table which 
her great-aunt had given her, seemed really hers. At first 
Marian had wondered why this place which had been sc 
charmingly furnished should be so unlike home; it was the 
newness, she had supposed. To-day a sudden horror came 
over her. Would she ever have a home of her own? "It 
will always be John's," she thought drearily. The arm- 
chair as soon as John sat in it became his; the table was 
covered with neat piles of his magazines; even her desk was 
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often tidied by him. He regulated the lights; he made sug- 
gestions for the baby's diet; he threw open the windows 
whenever she was snugly settled. On eyery occasion his 
restlessness infected her. She could not relax in John's 
presence. 

Once, early in their married life, ghe tried to speak 
frankly to John concerning his interference, but never again 
had she, of her own accord, dared enter into a "frank 
discussion." John could not speak frankly without becom- 
ing excited. "I gave you no false notions. I told you that 
before I married you," was his sure retort. There were no 
illusions, but alas, by the same token there were no ideals to 
live up to I 

The clock struck six. John was bringing home a man to 
dinner, and he would expect Marian, prettily dressed and 
smiling, to be waiting for them. As Marian entered their 
one little guest-room to take down a dress from the closet, 
she looked enviously at the bed. 

"I should like to lock myself up here and sleep, sleep, for 
a whole week without hearing John's voice," she thought. 

The next moment Marian tried to forget her troubles, to 
think of cheerful things; she had a deep-seated horror of 
morbid introspection. But what was there to think of? 
She hadn't been to the theater since they had married, for 
she was conscientiously careful about expenditure, particu- 
larly in her personal pleasures. She knew nobody where 
she now lived. So without friends or the theater, what 
diversions were there? She had given up music, because 
John could not "concentrate" while she played; and books 
were not sufficiently distracting when John made her 
unhappy. 

"If only John liked little things," she often thought. 
"What a happy time we could havel" 

But John did not care for "cheap sprees," as he called 
Marian's pleasure schemes: car-rides made him dizzy, art 
museums bored him, moving-picture shows hurt his eyes. 

This last month there had been the baby, and this month 
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has been her happiest. There was something to do every 
minute. Even when the nurse forced her to rest, she could 
make plans for little John. He was bewitchingly small 
and manageable; he never resisted; he could say nothing; 
he was weak and helpless. Marian had thought that this 
squirming little bundle was hers. But to-day she had 
learnt that not even her child was her own. John meant 
to send him to boarding-school. For a month she had let 
her cares take wing, but now all at once she had come face 
to face with the future. This feeble bit of life was to be a 
new source of dissension between them. She foresaw that 
on points of health, education, and pleasure she and her 
husband would never agree. You couldn't quarrel before 
children; of that Marian was firmly convinced. But sup- 
posing John should insist that her boy do something un- 
wise, something dangerous, then surely she must interfere; 
it would be her duty. Yet if the child should hear his 
father's loud voice, in time, he, too, would bully and hector. 
Never, never that I Little John should not learn to quarrel. 
Whatever happened Marian resolved never to resist John 
in his son's presence. Even if John so arranged circum- 
stances, as he had to-day, she would submit meekly. 
Marian made a sacred promise to herself that never again 
would she oppose John. It would be shocking if she accus- 
tomed John to quarreling, hardened him to the sound of 
his own raised voice. No, she would rather subjugate all 
self, cast aside every opinion, every ideal, every hope which 
made up her personality, and become a nonentity. 

As Marian was leaving her bedroom she heard the click 
of the key in the hall ; she hurried to open the door herself. 
John and the younger man entered together; as soon as 
John caught sight of Marian's dress and welcoming smile, 
he seemed in the highest spirits; he kissed his wife with 
boyish eagerness. 

It was an excellent dinner that Marian had ordered, and 
John's good humor increased as he ate. He looked at his 
wife across the table, and thought that she had never ap- 
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peared so lovely. Marian, meanwhile, did her best to enter- 
tain John's guest. She amused him with tales of her early 
culinary mistakes; she laughingly described the odd habits 
of her neighbors; she diverted him with a whispered de- 
scription of the absent Maggie's taste for finery. The 
young man began to understand why John Standish had 
married that pale little thing with the dark rings under her 
eyes. 

After dinner was over the conversation became more 
intimate. 

"Look here," John said at last, as he leaned back in his 
arm-chair and blew rings from his cigar. "I'm going to 
speak frankly to you, give you a bit of advice about matri- 
mony, before it's too late. That is, if you want to be happy 
with your Julia." 

Marian let her knitting fall. 

"Of course I do," the young man answered a trifle im- 
patiently. "Tell us the trick." 

"It's a very simple one," John began complacently. "It's 
this way. Talk things raw before you're married; have no 
illusions between you — no false ideals — and after marriage 
always be perfectly open and frank. Talk everything out. 
This is what we did, and still do. I can tell you, Tom, 
perfectly on the square, strange as it sounds coming from 
a quick-tempered man like me — we've never quarreled, 
never once, have we, Marian?" 

Marian looked at her husband with a blank, staring face. 

"You see her expression," said John happily. "To her 
mind the word quarrel is practically obsolete." 

It remains to discuss briefly what is often rather 
vaguely called "atmosphere" in the story. Some 
stories — Better than the Law, for instance — might 
have happened anywhere; others clearly belong to a 
more or less definite locality, and could not be im- 
agined as happening anywhere else. Thus Sentimental 
Fools is a story of the Rocky Mountain region, not 
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merely because the description places it there, but be- 
cause the types of character it presents belong there. 
Men like Dave and Pete are not to be found in the 
mountains of New Hampshire or in those of North 
Carolina; they are distinctively of the West. Such 
stories are said to have "atmosphere" or "local color." 
The terms are not quite synonymous. A story is said 
to have "local color" if it conveys the feeling of a defi- 
nite geographical locality, as Mrs. Deland's Old 
Chester Tales gives us the feeling of a Pennsylvania 
village, or George W. Cable's stories the feeling of New 
Orleans. "Atmosphere" includes "local color," and 
something more. Most of Poe's stories are not to be 
associated with any place that you can find on the 
map, yet many of them convey a definite and strong 
impression of some purely imaginary place. They 
have "atmosphere," but not "local color." Both 
terms, it may be added, are rather badly overworked. 

A story may owe its interest largely to the vivid- 
ness and skill with which the feeling of a place is con- 
veyed. Mr. Kipling's Kinrt, for instance, has only a 
thread of plot, and its characters are scarcely more 
than moderately interesting; it owes its extraordinary 
charm to the fact that it is steeped in the feeling of 
India. Admirable examples of the same sort of thing 
may be found in the stories of Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, and Mr. W. H. Hudson. Effects 
of this kind are gained only partly by direct descrip- 
tion ; in a large degree they are attained through sug- 
gestion. Dialect, local peculiarities of phrase, local 
attitudes of mind and character, all play their part. 

In the following story, a good deal of the interest is 
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due to the writer's success in giving us the impression 
of a place. How does he accomplish this? 

THE WEDDING GIFT 1 

Young Tobin plodded on and on across the moor. Round 
him the scrub was tossing in a strong gale. The wind blew 
a heavy mist in his face. He was very near the sea, for he 
could catch a glimpse of its white foam at the cliff-foot 
beneath him. Almost directly below him, too, was the 
glimmer of a light. He climbed down the steep path to the 
head of a little cove where he could make out the windows 
of a little tavern blurred by the fog. Inside three or four 
old seamen were sitting and smoking. 

Tobin sat down at a table alone and ordered something 
hot to drink. The other men were talking of the sea. One 
was an old man with a heavy gray beard and the eyes of a 
child. He was captain of a sailing vessel in the harbor, 
and could talk of nothing but his new ship. Tobin listened 
dully to the conversation. His eyes were growing heavy. 
The heat of the room seemed suffocating. He tore open his 
rough flannel shirt and let it slip from his shoulders. The 
old captain gazed in surprise at his muscular arms. 

"Look ye!" he cried to his friends, "those be gert arms 
on the young 'un. He be the likes o' I when I were young. 
An' now I be only an old gaffer. Ah, lad, the world be for 
strong arms the likes o 7 those." 

Outside the storm was growing more violent. The old 
captain left his place at the table to gaze out of the window 
toward the sea where his beloved ship lay at anchor.. 

"I be feared for my ship," he said from the window. 

"Would ye like to bring her in here wi' ye?" asked one 
of the men behind him. 

"Aye," the old man answered slowly, "I feel always safer 
when her be wi' I." 

1 By Wright McCormick. Printed in a college magazine, and 
quoted here by kind permission of the author. 
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He came back to the table, delighted at the turn the 
conversation had taken. 

"Her be a gert ship," he said, "an' I ha* need o' strong 
arms to sail her — arms the likes o' those, young 'un." 

"I want to find work for my arms," said Tobin quietly. 

The old man put his hand on Tobin's shoulder. 

"That be not right, young 'un. It be not right for a gert 
lad the likes o' ye to be here an 7 looking for work. There 
be all the work in the world for arms the likes o' these to 
do. Ye are no seaman?" 

"No. I had a sheep farm up on the moor." 

"An' yet ye say your arms want work. Why, ye be 
young an' have your farm." 

"Not now," said Tobin. 

"Ye be not a drunkard. What brought ye here? Ye 
have no family?" 

"No," repeated Tobin, "I have no family." 

"Then it mun be a woman. It mun be some heartless 
jilt." 

"She be no jilt!" burst out Tobin angrily. "She be a 
good girl. But will ye take me to work? I know naught 
o' the sea, but ye say these arms be strong. They be will- 
ing to work." 

"I'd like ye, lad, but the ship an* I sail at dawn, God 
willin\" 

"I can go." 

"Hear the young 'un, will ye," cried the old man in de- 
light. "He be the likes o' I when I were young. Nau-ught 
could stop me. No household or family. That be well, lad, 
that be well." 

"I can go, an' ye give me a little wage now." 

The old man smiled. <r Ye need no kit but what I can 
gi' ye," he said. 

"I must have summat to-night, though," said Tobin 
doggedly. 

"All right, here it be, lad. But, remember, ye sail wi' 
I at dawn." 
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Tobin put the money inside his torn shirt. 

"Ye'll be back?" cried the old man as he # started toward 
the door. "Where be ye gom'?" 

Tobin stood for a moment in the open doorway, letting 
the rain beat into the room. 

"To buy a wedding gift," he said. 

The old man sat musing for a while. 

"A weddin' gif ," he murmured. Then he made a queer 
noise in his throat — between a chuckle and a sob. 

"Poor lad," he said, "poor lad." 

§ 6. Suggested Exercises 

1. Choose some recent experience as a subject, and make 
a list of details which you think would give it interest. 

2. Mark the details on the list that are typical. How 
many are left that are exceptional? Can you add others? 
Do you need all of the typical details? Strike out any of 
them that can be spared. 

3. Write a narrative of your experience, basing it on 
your revised list of details. 

4. Criticise the beginning and end of your theme. Does 
the beginning rouse interest? Is the conclusion effective? 
Try to improve both. 

5. Select a subject which would lend itself to treatment 
in various moods, such "Commencement Day," or "A 
Memorial Day Procession." Decide on two different ef- 
fects at which a narrative on such a subject might aim: for 
instance, a theme about Commencement might emphasize 
the impression of sadness at the breaking of old and dear 
associations, or the hope and eagerness at the beginning of 
active life. Make a list of details chosen to produce each 
of these effects, and develop each list into a short descrip- 
tive narrative. 

6. Bring to class a description of a person and a de- 
scription of a place that seem to you successful. Make a 
list of the descriptive methods and devices used in each. 
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7. Write a description of an object or person approach- 
ing from a distance; or of a scene as you approach it. 

8. Write a short description of a place and a short de- 
scription of a person, based on such lists as are suggested 
in Exercise 2. Try to emphasize the exceptional details. 

9. Bring to class two or more newspaper clippings which 
contain situations suitable for development in short stories. 

10. Choose one of these situations with the advice of 
the instructor, and make a brief outline for a story. The 
outline should indicate answers to the following questions: 

(a) Whose story is it? (b) From what point of view is it 
to be told? (c) What is to be the important scene? (d) 
At what point is the story to begin? (e) What is to be the 
outcome? 

11. Revise your plan, in the light of the instructor's 
criticism, and write the story. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

§ 1. Vocabulary 

A man's power to read intelligently, his power to 
say what he means, and even his power to think ac- 
curately depend in part on the size of his vocabulary. 
Without an adequate stock of words we can neither ex- 
press ourselves nor understand others. The intelli- 
gence and civilization of a people may be tested by 
examining the vocabulary of their language; the intelli- 
gence of an individual, as the psychologists have been 
showing us, may be tested by finding out how many 
words he understands. Whatever his calling in life, 
every educated man needs a large command of words; 
if his vocabulary is scanty, he is certain to be heavily 
handicapped. 

You have in fact two vocabularies, one including 
the other. First there is your working vocabulary, 
which is made up of the words you actually use in 
speech and writing. Your reading vocabulary in- 
cludes these and a good many more which you under- 
stand when you hear or read them but which you do 
not venture to use. The ratio between the working 
vocabulary and the reading vocabulary of course va- 
ries greatly according to education, habits, tempera- 
ment and other things; but every one understands a 
number of words which he does not use. 

227 
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The way to acquire a mastery of words is by con- 
stantly enlarging both your vocabularies. Reading is 
of course the best and pleasantest way of extending 
your acquaintance with words; and wide reading, even 
if you seldom refer to a dictionary, will rapidly build 
up your reading vocabulary. Students often say, "In 
college I have no time to read." When and where, if 
not in college, do they expect to find the time? Cer- 
tainly they will never have more of it at their dis- 
posal. If a man does not form the habit of reading 
by the time he graduates from college, it is reasonably 
safe to say that he will never form it. He will be by 
so much the less equipped for life, by so much the 
poorer. To enlarge your reading vocabulary, then, the 
one thing needful is to read. If you can also form the 
habit of looking up in the dictionary the words that 
are new in your reading, so much the better. You 
will be much more likely to do this if you have a good 
small dictionary on your desk, so that you can reach 
it without getting up. Either the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, the Student's Standard, or the Webster's 
Academic is excellent for this purpose. They are all 
moderate in price. 

The way to enlarge your working vocabulary is to 
accustom yourself to using words with which you have 
had only a reading acquaintance. A good book of 
synonyms is helpful in this respect; even if the lists 
of synonyms are not discriminated, they will remind 
you of words which you know but cannot at once call 
to mind. Among these words you will often find the 
one which exactly fits your need. Roget's Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases is a standard work of 
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this sort; it is available in various editions, and has 
recently appeared in Everyman's Library. Suppose 
you cannot think of a word which expresses just what 
you wish to say; you want, for example, a word indi- 
cating extreme poverty. If you look up "poverty" in 
the index of the Thesaurus, you will be referred to a 
section listing, among other words, "penury, pauper- 
ism, destitution, beggary." You have a reading knowl- 
edge of all these, but have not been in the habit of 
using any of them. One or another of them will prob- 
ably just answer your present purpose. Discriminated 
lists of synonyms such as you will find in many dic- 
tionaries are also very useful. Once you have laid 
hold of and actually used a word which previously you 
had only recognized, you will feel a sort of ownership 
of it; it will hereafter come when you call. Every 
word so subdued is a new servant. 

§ 2. Good Use 

Good use means the practice of the best writers and 
speakers of the present time. It is thus a rather elastic 
term; for in the first place the best writers are not 
perfectly agreed, and we have in English no supreme 
court of language to which differences may be referred. 
American usage differs in many respects from English ; 
and the English-speaking peoples of Australia and 
South Africa are developing their own peculiarities of 
diction. Moreover, English, like every other living 
language, is slowly changing; some words which were 
slang a generation ago have now come into good use, 
and some coinages of the present as yet avoided by 
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careful writers will later be accepted by them. The 
word "movies," for instance, still looked at askance by 
purists, seems in America at least to be rapidly estab- 
lishing itself in the language. Still there is in most 
matters a general agreement; and it is this "consent 
of the learned" which should be our guide. The most 
convenient standard for reference is a good dictionary; 
but we must remember that no dictionary is perfect 
or infallible, and that none is authoritative except in 
so far as it reflects usage. 

In still another way the standard of good use is flex- 
ible; or rather there is a series of standards applying 
to more or less formal types of discourse. For variety, 
we may take an example from another language. The 
style of Cicero has always been regarded as a model 
of Latin prose. He was acknowledged to be the best 
writer and speaker of his time; and it is still the high- 
est praise that can be given to a piece of Latin to say 
that it is Ciceronian. But Cicero's style is by no means 
uniform. It is one thing in his orations, another in his 
essays, and quite another in his letters to his friends. 
In the letters we find all sorts of colloquialisms, for- 
eign words, occasional bits of slang, which he would 
never have admitted to his more formal compositions. 
What is true of Cicero is true of any good writer of 
English. If you will compare the diction of Steven- 
son's letters, for instance, with that of his stories or 
essays, you will see that in the letters his language is 
far freer and more colloquial. In conversation or in 
letters to intimate friends we all rightly use many ex- 
pressions which in formal writing we avoid; and be- 
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tween these extremes there is a whole series of grada- 
tions. 

For these reasons no one can learn what good use 
is by studying a dictionary or text-book ; the only way 
to learn is to read good writers and associate with edu- 
cated and intelligent people. A text-book can point 
out some common and avoidable sins of diction, and 
a dictionary can sometimes clear up a doubtful mat- 
ter; but to this kind of learning as to every other there 
is no short cut. 

Good use furnishes merely a negative test for words; 
in the choice of words it should exercise at most a veto 
power. Our selection should generally be limited by 
good use, never determined by it. In formal writing, 
at least, we should ordinarily, though not invariably, 
avoid words not sanctioned by good writers. Not in- 
variably; for sometimes a technical word, a colloquial- 
ism, or a word which survives only in dialect may ex- 
press our meaning with more exactness and force than 
any available word in good use; and at such times we 
are justified in choosing outside the usual limits. In 
such cases, of course, we must be prepared to run the 
risk of not being understood by some of our readers. 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether Mr. Kipling 
does not lose more than he gains by the lavish use of 
foreign words in his stories of India. 

Offenses against good use are of two kinds, — bar- 
barisms and improprieties. A barbarism is a word or 
phrase not recognized as part of the standard lan- 
guage. Foreign words not yet naturalized, such as 
wanderlust and the dansant; technical terms not in- 
telligible to the general reader; vulgarisms like enthuse 
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and resurrect; obsolete words; and such slang coinages 
as dope, pep, and nifty, — all belong to this large class. 
The dictionary recognizes some of them as belonging 
to outlying provinces of the language, but distinguishes 
them from words in good use by marking them with 
some abbreviation such as "obs" (obsolete), or in the 
case of technical words by indicating in parentheses 
the science or art to which they belong. 

An impropriety is the use of a good English word 
in a sense not recognized by good usage. Many im- 
proprieties result from confusion of two words which 
look or sound alike, or are similar or complementary 
in meaning. Mistakes of this kind have been a stock 
source of comic effect on the stage. The blunders of 
Shakespeare's Dogberry and Sheridan's Mrs. Malaprop 
still delight us. When we hear Dogberry's "Our 
watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two auspicious 
persons," or Mrs. Malaprop's "She's as obstinate as an 
allegory on the banks of Nile," we may be tempted to 
think that their creators have exaggerated human ca- 
pacity to blunder. But every theme critic knows that 
neither Shakespeare nor Sheridan could devise mis- 
takes more ingeniously absurd than many which are 
innocently perpetrated by the college freshman and 
sophomore. One writes of immigration, "Many illegi- 
ble foreigners are now coming in." Another in a bio- 
graphical sketch says, "Ibsen was born at Skien, a 
modest unsuspecting town of southern Norway." 
Answering a question about exposition, another writes, 
"Division is dividing the subject into extinct parts." 
Of a disguise another says, "The hero consumes a 
lady's voice and dress." Describing the Elizabethan 
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theater, another offers this: "The stage projected into 
the circle in the shape of a pentameter." Still other 
specimens are: "The reader is kept in suspension 
wondering how the story will turn out," and "A fat 
old lady waddled precipitously into the road." 

Less grotesque than these but of the same type are 
the common confusions of affect and effect, afflict and 
inflict, continually and continuously, imply and infer, 
and others like them. 1 If you are in doubt about any 
of these words, look them up in the dictionary. 

Another group of improprieties, harder to correct 
than those we have been discussing, consists of words 
which in careless popular usage have been warped 
from their proper sense and substituted for other 
words. Instances of this are the use of most for almost, 
claim for maintain or assert! and quite for rather or 
very. The last is one of the commonest of impro- 
prieties. Quite means entirely, as we generally recog- 
nize when we use it with a negative; for instance, "I 
am not quite ready." In time, of course, some or all 
of these locutions may come into good use; but at 
present they should be avoided by all who wish to 
write and speak correctly. 

Many slang usages are also classified as improprie- 
ties. Slang, however, is important enough to deserve 
some discussion by itself. No one has yet succeeded in 
formulating a satisfactory definition of slang. The 
dictionary definitions are vague or sometimes mislead- 
ing. The Concise Oxford definition, for instance, is 
a great deal too broad: "Words and phrases in com- 

1 Lists of such "words often confused" are included in many text- 
books. I believe that these lists add to the confusion in a student's 
mind more often than they clear it up. 
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mon colloquial use, but generally considered in some 
or all of their senses to be outside of standard Eng- 
lish." The Student's Standard definition is more exact, 
but in one respect misleading: "Inelegant and un- 
authorized popular language, consisting of words and 
expressions of low or illiterate origin and use, or of 
legitimate expressions used in grotesque or irregular 
senses." But much slang has its origin in colleges and 
universities, and nowhere, perhaps, is it more gener- 
ally used. From such definitions, however, we may 
deduce two characteristics of slang: that it is "in com- 
mon use" or "popular," and that it is "outside of 
standard English" or "unauthorized." This does not 
distinguish it from provincialisms (slang is often 
local) nor from ancient and generally used- colloquial- 
isms. Postponing for the moment these important 
distinctions, we shall discuss briefly the chief classes 
of slang. 1 

First there are a number of coined words, such as 
biff, dope, plunk, jazz, skidoo. These of course are to 
be classified as barbarisms. Second, there are what 
Professor Krapp calls "counter words," that is, words 
of all work,. which are put to so many different uses 
that they represent finally no definite ideas. Such 
are corking, lovely, awful, fierce, weird, the limit. 
Such words generally imply vaguely either like or dis- 
like. Sometimes, however, they are colorless, as in the 
case of proposition. This class slightly overlaps the 
first; the coined word dope, for instance, has been 
made to serve as a counter, and' may be applied to 

*I have here made use of Professor G. P. Krapp's classification 
(in Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use, pp. 202-209), 
though I have modified and simplified his categories somewhat. 
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anything from a dish of ice cream to a prophecy as to 
the result of an election. Finally, there is a very large 
class of figurative expressions, many of which have 
been derived from sports or from the special" phrase- 
ology of trades or occupations. Thus we have drag, 
pull, peach, lemon, bean, lid, — each of which has its 
metaphorical slang sense; from the theater we have 
m the spotlight; from the movies a close-up; from 
baseball to fan out, wing, pill, etc. There are also 
ironical expressions, such as / should worry and good- 
night. This class somewhat overlaps the second, since 
several of the expressions in it are used as counters. 
Most of the words and phrases in the second and third 
classes have a legitimate meaning recognized by good 
use; in their slang senses they are therefore to be 
classified as improprieties. 

It is important to distinguish slang from two other 
kinds of expression often confused with it. First, 
provincialisms (dialect words and phrases) are not 
slang. These are expressions used in common speech 
in some particular part of the country. Thus in Penn- 
sylvania we have to redd up a room (put it in order) ; 
and a child that is timid and shy is said to be strange. 
In New England dialect cute means shrewd; a team 
may mean a single horse and wagon; to heft a thing 
means to lift it in order to test its weight; to hitch up 
means to harness a horse to a vehicle; clever means 
good-natured. In the West school for college or uni- 
versity, raise for bring up, start in school for begin to 
attend school, get to go for be able to go or succeed in 
going, want in for want to come in are common provin- 
cialisms. Unlike slang, which is generally short-lived, 
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many of these provincial usages are very old; most of 
the slang of our grandfathers' time would be unintelli- 
gible to us, but dialect words often have as long and 
respectable a history as their standard equivalents. 
King Claudius, for instance, in speaking to Hamlet, 
uses school for college just as a Western ranchman 
would use it in talking with his son: 

For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire. 

In the second place we should distinguish slang 
from colloquialisms which are not peculiar to any 
special locality, but have long been in general and 
familiar use. These locutions have never been widely 
accepted as members of the literary language, though 
from time to time they have appeared in literature. 
The phrase to have no show (no fair chance) would 
doubtless be condemned as slang by some pedagogues; 
but it is a fine old colloquialism used more than once 
by John Lyly in his novel Euphues (1579). "Where 
love beareth sway," Lyly writes, "friendship can have 
no show." The expressions, "He won't stick at any- 
thing" "That won't go," and "/ got loose from New 
York in January" seem to have a modern ring. But 
Sir William Temple wrote in his memoirs (published 
in 1691): "He was not of opinion I could stick at 
anything but the money," "I pressed no further a 
point that I saw would not go," and "I got loose from 
The Hague about the beginning of July." To swap is 
another colloquialism used by Lyly: "Inconstancy," 
he writes in one of his plays, "is a vice which I will 
not swap for all the virtues." "I am a loose, plain, 
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rude writer," says Robert Burton in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy (1621), "I call a spade a spade." To 
pump a man for information, to strike him for money, 
are old expressions. "Pump not me for politics," says 
Pierre, a character in Otway's Venice Preserved (pub- 
lished in 1682). And Fielding wrote in his novel 
Amelia (1751) : "The colonel had the curiosity to ask 
Booth the name of the gentleman who, in the vulgar 
language, had struck, or taken him in, for a guinea." 
The adverbial use of that (in such expressions as it is 
not that far) is found in the Old English epic of 
Beowulf. The expressions a little ways and a long 
ways, condemned as ungrammatical by some text- 
books, are really grammatically correct; the final s of 
ways is not the sign of the plural, but is the ending of 
the genitive singular, and the phrase is an old ad- 
verbial genitive. 

Slang, provincialisms, widely used colloquialisms, — 
what should be our attitude toward these three kinds 
of expression? The pedagogic mind has tended to be 
hostile to them all, and the old text-books condemned 
them wholesale. The historical study of language, 
however, has shown that each of them has its legiti- 
mate place, and that the existence of each can be 
justified. Slang is one of the ways in which the lan- 
guage grows. In the eighteenth century Swift in- 
veighed against the use of the slang word mob, at that 
time a vulgar abbreviation of the Latin phrase mobile 
vulgus. Now mob has long been a member of the liter- 
ary language in good and regular standing; no one re- 
grets that it has displaced mobile vulgus. Instead of a 
pedantic Latin phrase, we have a short and convenient 
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word. Provincialisms and colloquialisms, as we have 
seen, frequently have a long and respectable history, 
and it often seems a matter of accident that they have 
not been generally recognized by literary usage. More- 
over, they are convenient and often highly expressive, 
and they give an individual flavor to speech. 

As educated men and women, we ought to be inter- 
ested in all these types of expression; but first of all 
we ought to distinguish them clearly from standard 
English. If we do not, we shall be likely to use them 
at the wrong time and place. This is not a mortal sin, 
but it is bad form, and will probably embarrass us or 
perhaps hurt our interests. A sweater is an invaluable 
garment for some purposes, but one does not wear it at 
an evening party. It is important for every educated 
person to be able, when he chooses, to express himself 
easily and correctly in standard English. To do this, 
he must know the difference between standard Eng- 
lish and such colloquial usages as we have been con- 
sidering; and he must be in the habit of expressing 
himself correctly. This does not mean that he must 
banish from his speech all familiar expressions and 
traces of dialect. No sensible person wishes to "talk 
like a book," or to deprive himself of his inherited re- 
sources of forceful and homely phrase. As a New 
Englander, I rejoice in saying "I guess"; if I were a 
Southerner I should stick just as firmly to "I reckon" 
or whatever equivalent phrase I had learned in child- 
hood. In familiar conversation we need not hesitate 
to use such colloquialisms as bound (for determined), 
can't seem to ("I can't seem to manage it"), every so 
often, every which way, fix (for repair), funny (for 
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odd or strange), show up (for expose), — to take a few 
instances from a list of expressions frowned on by one 
text-book. At the same time we should recognize that 
such locutions are not standard English, and in formal 
speech or writing we should generally avoid them. 

Toward slang, I think, our attitude should be rather 
different. In the first place, we should recognize that 
it is less respectable than dialect or colloquialism ; they 
have proved their usefulness, it has yet to justify its 
existence. We need not be afraid of it, but we should 
use it rarely and with discrimination. Particularly we 
should avoid the "counter words" of slang, which are 
used in so many different senses that they have lost 
all definite meaning. If we call everything that we 
approve of bully or ripping, and everything that we 
dislike fierce or the limit, we encourage ourselves in 
mental laziness and lose the power of discrimination. 
If a slang phrase expresses what we mean more ac- 
curately and forcibly than any legitimate phrase we 
can think of, we are justified in using it, — unless it 
would be entirely inappropriate to the occasion. 

In this connection it seems worth while to enter a 
warning against a group of trite words and phrases 
common in second-rate newspapers and in the speech 
and writing of the half-educated. These have been 
abused and overworked till they have been thoroughly 
discredited. Such are along this line, factor (in any 
sense but the arithmetical), feature (in such phrases 
as "a feature of the tournament," "Collier's is featur- 
ing his article"), function (in the sense of social gath- 
ering), and viewpoint (for attitude or opinion). It is 
best to avoid these usages altogether. 
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§ 3. Felicity of Diction 

We have been considering the negative tests of dic- 
tion furnished by good use; we may now proceed to 
the positive tests. We may reject a word because it is 
not recognized by good use, but of course we never 
choose a word solely because it is so recognized; we 
choose it because it fits our purpose, because it says 
what we wish to say. The first and most important 
consideration in the choice of words is accuracy. It 
may not be strictly true, as some great masters of 
words have believed, that there is always one word 
which exactly expresses a given idea; but it is certainly 
true that there is one word which comes nearer to ex- 
pressing it than any others. For this word we should 
diligently seek. In finding it we may often be helped 
by a good synonym book, such as Rogers Thesaurus; 
the use of such books has been explained in an earlier 
section. The commonest sin against accuracy is prob- 
ably the use of a general word where the idea is really 
specific. Thus a student will write building or struc- 
ture when he means barn, trees and bushes when he 
means maples and syringas, flowers when he means 
red tulips. The superior forcefulness of specific words 
has been pointed out in the chapter on narrative and 
description. 

But accuracy, though the most important considera- 
tion, is by no means the only one. Technical words 
are generally accurate, but to the average reader they 
are unintelligible. When a lawyer draws a will or a 
deed, his language may be strictly accurate, but it may 
be far from clear to the general reader. Some great 
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writers, Henry James for instance, have carried the 
pursuit of accuracy so far that they have sacrificed to 
it both clearness and force. None of us, however, is 
likely to err in this direction. 

Force in diction, which means the power to attract 
and hold the reader's interest, depends first upon ac- 
curacy and clearness. If your style is to interest your 
reader, it must say just what you mean in such a way 
that he can easily understand it. In the second place, 
force depends upon brevity. Many a weak sentence, 
as we have seen in our study of sentences, can be made 
strong and effective merely by striking out superfluous 
words. In college themes wordiness is probably the 
commonest fault. Look in your own themes for ex- 
amples. Thirdly, force depends on moderation, which 
means control. A writer who lacks control, like a 
baseball pitcher who lacks it, is seldom effective. If 
you constantly use extravagant language, you can 
never be really emphatic. This is a point which inex- 
perienced writers are slow to understand. Words like 
very, immensely, tremendously, if they are often used, 
become meaningless and weaken style. "The positive 
degree," says Dean Briggs, "is often stronger than the 
superlative." Superlatives and "strong expressions" 
generally are in one respect like profanity; he who 
uses them freely cannot use them effectively. No one 
pays any attention to the swearing of a man who intro- 
duces profane words into every sentence; but a man 
whose speech is usually sober and restrained can, if he 
thinks proper, swear to some purpose. Probably the 
most forceful style in English literature, the style of 
Swift, is distinguished for its plainness and modera- 
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tion. Under those quiet and even sentences of his we 
are always conscious of power in reserve, the full 
extent of which the master never condescends to put 
forth. 

Finally, force depends on the suggestive quality of 
words. What a word suggests is often more important 
than what it directly says. All words carry with them 
associations which have gathered round them in this 
and other languages. The right word not only con- 
veys the meaning accurately, but carries the right asso- 
ciations with it. Sometimes the difference between the 
connotations of two words similar in meaning is a 
vitally practical one. When Cromwell became the real 
ruler of England, he did not dare to assume the title 
of "King," though his power was more nearly absolute 
than that of most English kings had been, because the 
word king, for his followers, carried disagreeable asso- 
ciations. It suggested Charles the First and the Stuart 
policies. So he called himself "Protector," a word 
which had no political associations, and only pleasant 
general ones. In America at present no one advocates 
"conscription," because most Americans dislike the 
associations of the word; but we have many advocates 
of "universal military training." You probably cannot 
buy skunk furs in the market; but you can buy 
"Alaskan sable," — if that is the name under which the 
excellent fur of the objectionable animal is now sold. 

These are random instances of the practical impor- 
tance of connotation, the suggestive power of words. 
Its importance in literature is even greater. In study- 
ing description, we have observed that the writer's 
real materials are the images and recollections stored 
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in his readers' memories; and that he must so use 
words as to evoke the right associations. Upon the 
connotation of words, that is, depends most of the 
emotional and imaginative appeal of literature, — its 
power and its beauty. You can roughly test the truth 
of this by substituting synonyms for important words 
in any fine line of poetry. If you change Coleridge's 
"It is an ancient mariner" to "It is an aged sailorman," 
you have preserved the meter and the literal meaning 
or denotation, but you have utterly ruined the poetry 
by changing the connotation. Similarly if you change 
Hamlet's beautiful words to Horatio, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
to 

Stay for a time away from happiness, 

again the meter and the literal meaning are kept, but 
the beauty and power are destroyed. This is the rea- 
son why the attempts to translate the Bible into con- 
temporary English are such sorry failures. They may 
succeed in giving us the literal meaning of the Greek 
and Hebrew texts more exactly than the Authorized 
Version gives it; but in changing the noble old words 
they have destroyed all the associations that cluster 
about them. The Bible is both literature and religion ; 
and in both fields the associations of words are at least 
as important as their literal meaning. 

It is through their suggestiveness that similes and 
metaphors, when skillfully used, add force to style. 
A farfetched or inapt figure, however, is worse than 
iione. Perhaps the chief danger in connection with 
figures is that we may use them awkwardly without 
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being conscious that we have used them at all. A 
large part of language is made up of what might be 
called fossilized figures. Words like ponder, implicate, 
infringe, dilapidated, to take the first examples that 
come to mind, were originally metaphors in the sense 
in which we use them; but we no longer think of them 
as metaphorical. In many others we are only half 
conscious of the metaphor; it is still barely alive. 
When two of these moribund figures are put together, 
however, they have a way of coming to life and dis- 
agreeing. For instance, a student writes of the sub- 
marine: "It was well known that the favorite time 
for the sea-monster to show his hand was at night." 
Another, speaking of college, says: "Here he is sure 
to get the most modern and correct ideas drilled into 
his being; and that certainly is a flying start toward 
his goal." Another, forgetting the associations of his 
simile, says of an egotistic politician, "He sat there 
like a bull in a china shop." In revising the diction of 
your themes, you should be sure that you have not 
inadvertently mixed your metaphors, or used them in- 
appropriately. 

One other consideration deserves brief mention; it 
concerns not the meaning or connotation of words, but 
their sound. An often repeated sound, as the allitera- 
tive sentences of our childhood show, is hard to utter 
and unpleasant to hear. The principle requiring that 
our combinations of words be easy to speak and 
pleasant to hear is called euphony. Through careless- 
ness we often fall into a series of -ing or -tion sounds; 
cr we place together words which are full of consonants 
and harsh. The remedy for this difficulty is to test 
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our work by reading it aloud. The following sentence 
from a text-book of composition shows how easy it is 
to violate euphony, even in the act of recommending 
it. The s and sh sounds are italicized. "Not only is a 
succession of like sounds to be avoided, except under 
special conditions, such as alliteration; but a succes- 
sion of sentences of like structure s/iould be avoided, 
except under special conditions," etc. 

To sum up: felicity in diction depends mainly on 
accuracy and force. Force is impossible without ac- 
curacy and clearness; in addition, it depends on 
brevity, moderation, and suggestiveness. Felicity re- 
quires also some attention to the claims of euphony. 

§ 4. Suggested Exercises 

1. Bring to class a list of words new to you, which you 
have encountered recently in your reading. Write a sen- 
tence illustrating the use of each of these words. 

2. Bring to class a list of dialect or local usages with 
which you are familiar. Illustrate each in a sentence. 

3. Bring to class a list of slang words and usages, classi- 
fying them as well as you can according to the grouping 
suggested in Section 2. 

4. Make a list of improprieties from your own themes. 

5. Bring to class three or more quotations (prose or 
poetry) which you think have special beauty of style. 
What words in each of these passages seem remarkable for 
their connotation? What does each of these words suggest? 
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SOME COMMON ERRORS IN GRAMMAR 
I. In the Use of Nouns and Pronouns 

1. Confusion of Forms. 

• Distinguish between the possessive singular and the pos- 
sessive plural of nouns. The possessive singular is formed 
by the addition of 's, or in a few words ending with the s 
sound, of merely the apostrophe, e.g., "for conscience* sake." 
The possessive plural is formed by the addition of s', except 
in nouns which form the plural by a vowel change or have 
a plural in -en, e.g., men's, children's. 

The possessive forms of pronouns have no apostrophe; 
hers, whose, theirs, its. Distinguish between its (posses- 
sive) and it's (contraction of it is). 

2. Confusion of Cases. 
Objective for nominative: 

"If you were I (not me)." 
"He is taller than I {not me)." 
"Who (not whom) do you think I am?" 
"It is I (not me)." 

Nominative for objective: 

"It is lucky for you and me (not I)." 
"Whom (not who) are you looking for?" 
Some of these solecisms have been defended on the ground 
of general usage; but the usage of the best writers and 
speakers certainly does not justify them. Even scholars 
who defend "It is me" hesitate at "It is him" or "It is 
them." 

247 
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Objective for possessive: 

"I had no expectation of his (not him) doing that." 

"Have you heard of Tom's (not Tom) being hurt?" 

Usage is divided in regard to this construction: but where 

a pronoun or a person's name precedes the participle, the 

possessive form is preferred. 

3. Confusion op Numbers. 

"Let every student do his (not their) own work." 
"Each of us has his (not our) own troubles." 
"This (not these) sort, that (not those) kind," etc 

II. In the Use of Adjectives. 

The comparative degree is used when two persons or 
things are compared: the superlative when three or more 
are compared. This rule is sometimes violated by good 
writers; but the weight of good usage is in its favor. 

III. In the Use op Verbs. 

1. The Future Tense. 

The fact that two auxiliaries are employed in forming 
the future has caused much confusion. The following rules 
are easy to remember and useful as a guide: 

(a) In simple declarative sentences, when you mean to 
convey the idea of simple futurity, use shall in the first 
person, will in the second and third. When you mean to 
suggest willingness or determination, use will in the first 
person, shall in the second and third. (This is the general 
rule, and by far the most important one. The commonest 
error is the use of will in the first person to indicate simple 
futurity.) 

(b) In questions, use the form which would be correct in 
the answer. 

Thus "Will you come and pay us a visit?" since "I will" 
would be the right form in the answer: but "Shall you take 
the earlier train?" since the correct form in the reply would 
be "I shall." 
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(c) In indirect discourse use the auxiliary which the 
speaker you are quoting used, or if the main verb is in the 
past tense, the past form of that auxiliary, — would instead 
of will, should instead of shall. 

Thus "He says he shall go" or "He said he should go" 
is correct if the speaker quoted said "I shall go" (meaning 
simply "I expect to go") ; and "He says he will go" or "He 
said he would go" is correct if the speaker quoted said "I 
will go" (meaning "I am willing or determined to go") . 

2. The Subjunctive Mood. 

When an action or condition contrary to fact is supposed, 
most careful writers and speakers use the subjunctive, e.g., 
"If I were you." In earlier English and to some extent at 
present, the subjunctive is used more generally to express 
doubt. The commonest forms are those of the verb to be: 
If I, you, he, we, they be, in the present, and If I, you, he, 
we, they were, in the past. 

3. The Infinitive. 

The commonest difficulty with the use of the infinitive 
concerns its tense. The rule is that the present infinitive 
is present with reference to the time of the main verb. 

"It would have been wiser to stay at home" (not to have 
stayed) unless the infinitive refers to a time previous to 
that of the main verb. 

4. The Participle. 

In the use of the participle, the chief danger is ambiguity. 
(See the chapter on the sentence.) 

Another difficulty is the awkward or too frequent use of 
the "nominative absolute" construction. This no doubt is 
due in part to careless or lazy translation from the Latin. 
The ablative absolute is idiomatic Latin; but in English 
we have other and more exact ways of expressing the rela- 
tions of time, cause, concession, etc., which English usage 
prefers to the nominative absolute. A sentence like the fol- 
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lowing is barbarous: "His remains were followed to the 
cemetery by a great concourse of people, he being sincerely 
mourned by not only those in the highest but those in the 
lowliest walks of life." 

5. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

Confusion sometimes results from the similarity of transi- 
tive and intransitive forms. 

Lie, lay is intransitive; lay, laid is transitive. "He lay 
(not laid) in wait." 

Sit, sat is intransitive; set, set is transitive (except that 
the sim "sets"). 

Leave is transitive. In colloquial use its object is often 
understood; but in careful writing- the object should be ex- 
pressed. 

IV. In the Use of Prepositions and Conjunctions 

1. Like and as. 

Like should not be used as a conjunction. It is often 
used for both as and as if, e. g., "Do it like I do," and "He 
looks like he had been sick." These usages are vulgarisms 
from which educated men and women should be free. 

2. Redundant Prepositions. 

Good use does not sanction "remember of," "finish up," 
"examine into," or, in general, phrases of this kind in which 
the preposition adds nothing to the meaning of the verb. 

"On to," in such a sentence as "He jumped onto the 
train," is not in good use. "On" is used to indicate not 
only position but end of motion. 

"Off of" is commonly heard, but tautological and not 
justified by good use. "Back of" for "behind" is a col- 
loquialism. 

V. In the Use of Articles 

The indefinite article should not be used after kind of and 
sort of. "This kind of man" {not a man). The article 
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should be repeated with the second of two connected nouns 
whenever it is necessary to clearness. "A Harvard and a 
Yale man" (not "a Harvard and Yale man," if two men 
are meant) ; "the secretary and the treasurer" (if two men 
are meant). 
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Complex sentences, types of 

clauses in, 11-12 
Compound sentences, relations of 

clauses in, 8-11 
Conjunctions often misused, 21-24 
Connotation, 242-243 
Conrad, Joseph, 222 
Cotton-Ginning (theme), 84 
"Counter words," 234 
Curl, Mervin J., quoted, 65 

"Dangling participles/' 19 

Debating, a game, 98 

Deduction, 129-132 

Definition, in paragraph develop- 
ment, 51-52; of terms in argu- 
ment, 102-105 

Deland, Margaret, 222 

De Quincey, Thomas, quoted, 
152-153 

Description, relation to other kinds 
of writing, 154-155; in narra- 
tive, 178 ff.; economy of, 178; 
specific verbs in, 179-180; choice 
of detail, 180-181; use of com- 

Earisons, 182-183; description 
y effect, 183-188; emphasis on 
individual traits, 188-189; point 
of view in, 190-192; order of de- 
tails, 192-193; description in 
the short story, 221-222; speci- 
mens, 153, 180, 186-188, 189, 
191, 192-194; exercises, 225-226 

Details, in narrative and descrip- 
tion, choice of, 174, 180; order 
of, 192-193 

Diction, 227 ff.; vocabulary, 228- 
229; good use, 229 ff.; slang 
233 ff. ; provincialisms, 235; col- 
loquialisms in general use, 236- 
237; felicity, 240 ff.; accuracy, 
240; force, 241; connotation, 
242-243; similes and metaphors, 
243-244; euphony, 244-245; 
exercises, 245 

Dictionaries, 228 

Dictionary of National Biography, 
67 

Electric Wireless Telegraph, The 

(theme), 86 
Emerson, R. W., quoted, 11, 14, 43 



Emphasis, the principle stated, 5; 
in sentences, 24-28; in para- 
graphs, 49-51 ; in exposition, 72, 
74, 75-76; in narrative of ex- 
perience, 158-160; in the short 
story, 208-210, 214 

Encyclopaedias, use of, 66 

Enthuse, 229 

Enthymeme, 131-132 

Euphony, 244-245 

Evidence, direct, 115-119 

Exercises, suggested, 93, 150-151, 
225-226, 245 

Exposition, purpose, 60-61; choice 
and limitation of subject, 61-66; 
gathering material, 66-70; di- 
vision of the subject, 70-71; 
order, 71-75; proportion, 75-77; 
connection, 77-78; specimens, 
79-83, 84-92; exercises, 93 

Expository description, 154 

Factor, 239 

Fallacies, 121, 123, 127, 128, 130, 

132 ff. 
Feature, 239 

Felicity of diction, 240 ff. 
Field, Eugene, 209 
Fielding, Henry, 174, 178; quoted, 

161,176-177,237 
Force in diction, 241-242 
Foster, William T., quoted, 120, 

136 
Franklin, Benjamin, quoted, 6 
Function, 239 
Future tense, rules for shall and 

will, 248-249 

Gardiner, J. H., quoted, 153, 155 

Garrick, David, 4 

Generalization, 121-123 

" Genre description," 188 

Genung, John F., quoted, 35 

Good use, 229 ff. 

Grammar, common errors in, 247- 

251 
Green, John Richard, 32; quoted, 

27 

Hamlet, 97, 236, 243 
Hardy, Thomas, 203, 222 
Hazlitt, Willipn, quoted, 12-13 
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Hewlett, Maurice, 184-185 
High School fraternities should be 

prohibited (theme), 110 
Hill, A. S., iv 
Hinkley, Eleanor H., John (short 

story), 216 ff. 
Holmes, O. W., quoted, 57-58 
Horace, 208 
"House that Jack Built" sen- 

tences 15 
How I Feel Tonight (theme), 36 
Hudson, W. H., 222 

Ignoring the question, 132, 133- 

136 
Iliad, quoted, 183, 184 
Improprieties, 231, 232-233, 235 
In the Stacks of the Library (theme) , 

153 
Indefinite article, rules for, 250- 

251 
Indirect description (description 

by effect), 183 ff. 
Infinitive, rules for tense, 249 
Introduction (in argument), 108- 

109; specimen introduction, 110- 

111 

James, Henry, 241 
John (story), 216 ff. 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, quoted, 27 
Jonson, Ben, quoted, 31 

Kipling, Rudyard, 2, 181, 203, 222, 
231; quoted, 182, 183, 195 

Lamb, Charles, 189 

Land System of the Salvation Army 
in America, The (theme), 89 ff. 

Latin, flexible word order in, 25 

Letter from Home, A (theme), 166 

Library, use of, 67-69 

Like, misuse as conjunction, 250 

Lincoln, Abraham, quoted, 137, 
138, 139, 140-141 

"Literature of knowledge' ' and 
"literature of power/' 152-154 

"Local color," 222 

Localisms, in narrative, 222; dis- 
tinguished from slang, 235-236 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, quoted, 137 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, 118 



Loose sentences, 12 
Lowell, President A. L., 134; 
quoted, 135, 138, 140 

Macaulay, T. B., 32 

McCormick, Wright, A Wedding 
Gift (story), 223 ff. 

Material for themes, choice of, 
vii, 61 ff., 160-161, 196-197 

Metaphors, mixed or inappropri- 
ate, 243-244 

Mob, objected to by Swift, 237 

Montaigne, Michel de, quoted, 
50-51 

Most, misuse of, 233 

Mountain View, A (theme), 192 

Moving Day (editorial quoted), 
79-81 

Narrative, purpose, 152; relation 
to other kinds of writing, 154- 
155; narrative of experience, 
155-162; specimens, 156, 162- 
173, 175-177, description in 
narrative, 178 ff. See Short 
Story 
Nation, The, quoted, 79-81 
Nation and the States, The, 81-83 
New Republic, The, quoted, 140 
Newman, Cardinal J. H., quoted, 

14, 43-44, 48, 52, 53 
Night in the Lifeboat, A (theme), 

169 
Notes, suggestions for taking, 69- 
70 

Odyssey, quoted, 183 

Order, of words, 16-17, 25-27; of 
points in exposition, 72-75; of 
details in description, 192-193 

Otway, Thomas, quoted, 237 

Paragraphs, use and importance, 
32 ff.; definitions, 34-36; unity 
in, 36-40; coherence in, 40-49; 
emphasis in, 49-51 ; methods of 
developing, 51-55; paragraphs 
for analysis, 56-59; exercises, 
59 

Parallel constructions, 20-21; for 
connection, 46-47 
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Parker, Sir Gilbert, quoted, 186- 

188 
Participles, reference of, 1&-20; 
nominative absolute construc- 
tion, 249-250 
Pedagogic Stoop, The (theme), 49- 

50 
People at Church (theme), 167 
Periodic sentences, 12; likely to 
' be emphatic, 26 
Persuasion, 96 
Petitio principii, 132 
Philadelphia North American, 

quoted, 37 
Pitkin, Walter B., quoted, 196, 209 
Plot, in the short story, 195 ff . 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 184, 222 
Point of view, in description, 190- 
• 192, in the short story, 203-204 
Possessive forms of nouns and 

pronouns, 247 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc, 128 
Prepositions, redundant, 250 
Presumption.in argument, 100-101 
Pronouns, ambiguous, 19-20; as 
connectives, 45; cases and num- 
bers confused, 247-248 
Proportion, 75-76, 198 
Proposition, phrasing of, 98-101 
Proverbs Book of, quoted, 12 
Provincialisms, 235-236 

Quite, misuse of, 233 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, quoted, 47 
Reader* s Guide, use of, 67-68 
Reading, college the time for, 228 
Beading Room, The (theme), 153 
Reductio ad absurdum, 132 
Reference books, use of, 66-70 
Refutation, 136 ff. 
Regal, Francis E., quoted, 2 
Reminiscence, 155 ff. 
Repetition, strengthens or weak- 
ens emphasis, 27-28; for connec- 
tion, 44-45 
Resurrect, 232 
Revenge (story), 210 
Revision, the key to sentence 

mastery, 30-31 
Ride through Northern Michigan, 
A (theme), 5 



Roget's Thesaurus, use of, 228- 

229,240 
Ruskin, John, quoted, 56-57 

St. Paul, quoted, 118 

Scraping an Acquaintance (theme), 
165 

Semicolon, importance as connec- 
tive, 9-11 

Sentence outlines, in exposition, 
76-78; in argument, see Brief 

Sentences, 7 ff.; definitions, 7-12; 
unity, 13-15; coherence, 15-24; 
emphasis, 24-28; sentences for 
revision, 29-30 

Sentimental Fools (story), 205 

Shakespeare, 4, 47; quoted, 232, 
236, 243 

Shall and will, rules for, 248- 
249 

Shellabarger, Eloise, Revenge 
(story), 210 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, quot- 
ed, 232 

Short story, the, 194-225; de- 
fined, 194-195; unity, 195; 
choice of material, 196-197; 
coherence, 203; point of view, 
203-204; emphasis, 208 ff.; 
characterization, 214-216; set- 
ting and "atmosphere," 221- 
222; specimen stories, 198 ff.; 
205 ff., 210 ff., 216 ff., 223 ff.; 
exercises, 226 

Sidney, Sir Philip, quoted, iii 

Similes and metaphors, 243-244 

Slang, 233-235 

So, misuse of, 23 

Special issues in argument, de- 
fined, 95-96; methods of finding, 
101-108 

Specific words in description, 179- 
180,240 

Split infinitives, 17 

Stevenson, R. L., 18, 209, 215, 
230; quoted, 56, 65, 185 

Street Corner, On a (theme), 163 

Subjunctive mood, 249 

Summer Baseball should be pro- 
hibited (theme), 112 

Superlatives, often weak, 241 

Syllogisms, 129 ff . 
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Tarbell, F. B., History of Greek 

Art, quoted, 72 
Taine, H. A., 122 
Temple, Sir William, quoted, 27, 

236 
Thackeray, W. M., quoted, 11,184 
Thoreau, H. D., 174, 178; quoted 

53-54,58,175-176,190 
Topic sentences in paragraphs, 37- 

38; in longer themes, 65-66, 71 
Transformation, A (theme), 180 
Transitive and intransitive verbs, 

250 
Turning the tables, 137-138 

Unity, the principle stated, 4; in 
sentences, 13-15; in paragraphs, 
36-40 ;inexposition,65, 71 ; unity 
of effect in description, 157-158; 
in the short story, 195 ff . 



Viewpoint, not in good use, 239 

Vigil, A (theme), 193 

Vocabularies, working and read- 
ing, 227; how to enlarge them, 
228-229 

Wanderlust, a barbarism, 231 
Washington, George, 21 
Webster, Daniel, 189 
Wedding Gift, The (story), 223 
Wendell, Barrett, quoted, 26 
When, misuse of, 24 
While, misuse of, 23-24 
Will and Shall, rules for, 248- 

249 
Wilson, Woodrow, quoted, 27- 

28 
Wordiness, 241 
Wordsworth, William, 190; quoted, 

19 
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